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THE INDIAN ARMY CORPS IN FRANCE. 


BY GENERAL SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.1 


OF the Army of India the 
| average stay-at-home English- 
' man knows less than nothing. 
_ Squadrons of eharging Bengal 
' Laneers and fierce turbaned 
; Ries on fiery Arab steeds, 
_ followed by battalions of tall 
_ bearded Gurkhas, and diminu- 
: tive, clean-shaven Sikhs armed 
with kukries, scimitars, and 
_ yataghans, float past in his 
_ vision, and beyond that there 
is no need to inquire! 
In fact, the total knowledge 
_ of India in its civil and mili- 
tary aspect possessed by the 
4 average man is about equal to 
_ that of the skipper of a small 
ship in which I once voyaged 
s to West Africa. Some of us 
_ were talking of India when our 
jovial skipper joined in the 
Conversation; he was a good 
a of an average En- 
. hman, and had once put in 
ith a ship at Madras. The 
happened to turn on the 
great Mogul, and when at last 
_ VOL. CCIL—NO. MCOXXI. 


he heard a name with which 
he was familiar, he said, “Oh, 
I know about him; he is the 
fellow on the pickle jar labels.” 
And thus one of the great 
dynasties of the East was dis- 
posed of in a few words. 

The Army of India has ren- 
dered good service in many 
lands since August 1914, and 
its Sificers and all ranks have 
every reason to be proud of 
themselves, theugh I doubt if 
ever @ more modest body of 
men was welded into an army. 

It is not the human material 
composing it, but the machinery 
requisite to meet the needs of 
modern warfare that has failed. 

I write not from hearsay 
evidence, but from personal 
knowledge .gained in every 
grade from subaltern to army 
commander, and ranging over 
thirty-seven years. In previous 
campaigns whenever the Army 
has been called on to fight, the 
firman has been decreed “ pro- 
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mitte vires,’ and with that 
motto as their battle-absolution 
the Government has looked, 
and not in vain, for its legions 
to do their work; but the 
sempiternal retrenchment and 
curtailment of expenditure in 
the past militated against the 
Indian Army putting forth its 
full strength in the early stages 
of this war. 

It may be urged that we 
ourselves in these islands were 
unprepared for Armageddon. 
It is true as regards our Army: 
for once committed to the war 
the strain here has been incal- 
culably more colossal than any- 
thing India has been asked to 
bear, and it has had to be berne 
with the enemy thundering 
almost at our gates. India’s 
share has not been small, but 
her task has been a far simpler 
one. Her mobilisation was all 
conducted under peace condi- 
tions; her first contingent 
numbered but one Army Corps ; 
her troops have been called ‘up 
by degrees to the various 
theatres of war, and she has all 
this time enjoyed as a whole 
profound peace. 

Moreover, India is the one 
part of the Empire which has 
been supposed to stand ready 
foremergencies. It has always 
been a cardinal principle (on 
paper) that a certain number 
of War Divisions shall be fit 
immediately to take the Field, 
and I myself believed that 
within a reasonable time three 
to four Divisions could be 


made ready; but that was 
with reference to sach wars 
as India had hitherto taken 
part in, and when time ‘had 
been available for mobilisa- 
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tion. The idea of Indian troops 
being sent into the heart of 
Europe had not entered into 
my calculations. It was, I pre- 
sume, foreseen by the Govern- 
ment—but this is not the time 
to enter into the causes which 
delayed action, and which are 
well known to all soldiers who 
kept their eyes open. None 
of the later developments of 
science as applied to war were 
at our disposal in India; we 
had a few batteries of old 
howitzers, but no aeroplanes, 
not even balloons; a mere 
sprinkling of telephone equip- 
ment; no wireless; no motor- 
cars or mechanical transport, 
nor a thousand other things; 
and indeed, bar the newer 
rifles (even these were unsuited 
for France and had to be ex- 
changed at Marseilles on the 
very eve of entering the battle 
zone) and our excellent field- 
guns, we were equipped on ob- 
solete lines and living in a false 
atmosphere, as far as our pre- 
paredness for war was con- 
cerned, Under such conditions 
had we learned our lessons, 
in as far as they could be 
learned, on the manceuvre 
ground. 

There were reasons other 
than these two which had mili- 
tated against the Army being 
kept to the comparatively high 
standard of twenty years be- 
fore. At that time the immense 
influence and prestige of Lord 
Roberts were stamped deep on 
the Army of India; the fron- 
tiers of that country had for 
years been the best practical 
training-ground for soldiers in 
the Empire. Some of our most 
distinguished commanders then 


























living had gained their early 
experiences in the East; the 
names of Roberts, Wolseley, 
Evelyn Wood, White, and many 
others, were a guarantee that 
India was a first-class school 
for the Army. The lustre of 
Delhi and Lucknow had not 
then faded ; the story of Kabul 
and the famous march to 
Kandahar were fresh in the 
memery. In comparison to 
these, the field-days of Alder- 
shot and the dreary mono- 
tony of marching past in the 
Long Valley were sufficient of 
themselves to draw to India 
many good soldiers who pre- 
ferred a life of activity with a 
chance of Active Service to a 
round of monotonous parades. 
But better times were in store 
for the Home Army, and worse 
for the Army in India. The 
succession of campaigns in 
Egypt and the Sudan, ending 
in Omdurman, had opened a 
new field to the soldier at home ; 
the red tunic and geld lace were 
already beginning to give place 
te the khaki coat and Sam 
Browne belt; the name of Lord 
Kitchener had risen high above 
the herizon, and new and 
brilliant names, unconnected 
with India, were on all men’s 
lips, The Indian Army, which 
since the days of the Great 
Mutiny had been our chief 
school for soldiering, was ob- 
liged to look on, only sharing 
in the new warfare in an infini- 
tesimal degree. 

Then followed the war in 
South Africa, and this laid the 
foundation of the still newer 
and reformed British Army. 
India, it is true, sent some fine 
troops, but these were all Brit- 
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ish, and the Indian Army 
again found itself a spectator, 
shut out from profiting by the 
experience England had en- 
joyed of learning some of the 
lessons of the more modern 
warfare at the end of the nine- 
teenth and opening of the 
twentieth century. 

And although at home we 
did not take full advantage of 
our experience in South Africa, 
nevertheless much was done to 
place the Army on a sounder 
basis: a new school of younger 
Commanders sprang up, with 
the halo of a big war over 
them ; manceuvres on practical 
lines became common; more 
money for training was forth- 
coming ; the work of the Staffs 
was conducted on Continental 
principles, and on every side 
improvements were visible; 
culminating, if only on a small 
scale when compared with the 
forces of other great European 
powers, in that ‘‘ contemptible 
little Army,” which will be 
recorded through all the ages 
as co-heir with France to 
the immortality won in sus- 
taining freedom’s battle. 

And during the process de- 
scribed above, and in the years 
which followed, there gradu- 
ally grew a distaste among the 
zealous officers of the Home 
Army for service in India. 
The glory had departed from 
it, many rising and senior 
officers no longer asked to be 
sent there; some decidedly ob- 
jected to going; others went 
but did not stay longer than 
they were obliged to, and most 
felt there was something in 
the air which breathed a whis- 
per of greater coming events 
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nearer heme, Those seniers 
whose chances of employment 
in Great Britain were remote 
eould obtain high commands 
in India, and regardless of age 
they were sent. There could 
be but one sequel, if and when 
the Home and Indian Armies 
should ever be combined in the 
Field, and that oame soon 
enough in this war. Generals 
of Indian Brigades and Divi- 
sions were senior in nearly all 
instances to commanders of 
similar British units, and even 
to Commanders of Army Corps. 
Such a state of affairs could 
not last leng, and geod and 
gallant soldiers had to give 
way, through no fault of their 
own, to younger men. 

Whilst all these improve- 
ments were in progress at 
Home, the Indian Army, 
though not standing still, was 
yet only marking time. The 
millstone of misplaced economy 
was round its neck. With as 
fine material in British officers 
as our race could furnish, with 
Indian officers and men largely 
of the best fighting classes, the 
Army was not improving in 
proportion to the requirements 
demanded by modern methods. 

Its general rate of advance, 
in comparison with the Army 
in this country, was as the 
speed of a prehistoric bullock 
cart to that of a motor lorry, 
and even taken literally these 
were largely the actual means 
of locomotion supplied for 
training to the two Armies. 

In recent years great im- 
provements had been effected 
in the training of units of all 
arms, and a Staff College had 
been created; but combined 


training was still in its prim- 
ordial state, and the actual 
additions of modern machinery 
for war were only emerging 
from their initial stage of evol- 
ution, strictly limited as they 
were by the gyves of finance. 

In order to provide more 
Divisions for mobilisatien, War 
Brigades had been reorganised 
from 2 British and 2 Indian 
battalions to 1 British and 
3 Indian,—a fatal mistake if 
the Army was to be employed 
in a European war. A large 
Reserve had been created, but 
the long terms of service be- 
fore a pension could be earned 
had produced in great part an 
absolutely useless body of men. 
What this meant to the Corps 
in Franee can only be grasped 
by those who found that a 
large part of their early re- 
inforeements consisted of these 
very men, who were supposed 
to be fit to fight against the 
best-drilled troops of Europe. 
The pay of all ranks of the 
Indian Army had been in- 
creased, and certain other con- 
cessions made, but the increase 
was altogether inadequate, 

The British Officer with his 
incomparable patience was 
meantime deing his duty, with 
a whole - heartedness which 
turned respect into admiration 
in the onleoker. 

The system of promotion was 
by length of service: merit had 
to make way for seniority; 
selection was sparing’y em- 
ployed; commands frequently 
fell to men who~had passed 
their best years. To earn his 
pension, no matter whether he 
had passed most of his days 
on the delectable mountains 
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and henee kept rebust and 
strong, or whether the grill- 
ing plains of the Punjab or 
the sandy wastes of Scinde and 
Rajputana had been his lot, 
the British officer was due a 
certain retiring allowance on a 
given day, and till that day ar- 
rived he must remain. It was 
cheaper to keep him on the Ac- 
tive List than to swell the pen- 
sion roll, and so that splendid 
soldier naturally held on, If 
he was fortunate he eventually 
got a command. If he had 
been lucky enough to retain 
his full vigour (as of course 
very many did, for the stuff 
is in them), he lived in the 
hope of further advancement ; 
or if so unlucky as to feel 
unfitted owing to ill-health or 
age, he still had to hold on, 
fer he had other duties to 
perform te his kith and kin. 
And thus gradually a large 
number of the senior officers 
found themselves in compara- 
tively poor circumstances, and 
often junior te their comrades 
of the sister British Service, 
with but small prospects before 
them, and a curmudgeon in the 
shape of the Bakshi hovering 
ever their monthly pay-bills. 
There is, of course, the other 
side of the picture. The Indian 
Government had always been 
generous in most things which 
did not involve the parting 
with hard cash, The collee- 
tive wisdom of more than a 
century had been put to the 
best use in safeguarding the 
habits, customs, and religious 
tendencies of the divergent 
races and creeds which com- 
posed its Army. Indeed, in 
some respects the word liber- 
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ality might be used when any 
of these principles were at 
stake. No matter in what 
circumstanees or under what 
conditions the Army served, 
the Government had always 
insisted that it should be al- 
lowed full freedom of thought 
and action under these heads. 
The results had been extra- 
ordinary. Amid Afghan moun- 
tains, in Burmese forests, on 
Soudan plains, in darkest West 
Africa, in the boggy trenches 
of Flanders, I have served with 
my splendid Indian soldiers, 
but never have I known them 
complain that the Government, 
whose salt they were eating, 
neglected a single epportunity 
of maintaining their customs 
intact, and implanting in their 
minds that though duty in 
distant lands naturally inter- 
fered temporarily with their 
observances, yet as soon as 
that was eompleted the temple 
bells of Kashi and Hurdwar, 
and the Muezzin’s call to prayer 
from the great mosque of the 
Jumma Masjid at Delhi, would 
again be heard. And they all 
know and believe this. 

Such were the men who com- 
posed, and sueh the conditions 
under which, the First Army 
Corps from India sailed from 
Bombay and Karachi in Sept- 
ember 1914, to take part for 
the first time in history in a 
great European war. 

The two Divisions selected 
for the Corps were the Lahore 
Division, commanded by Lieut.- 
General Watkis, and the Meerut 
Division, commanded by Lieut.- 
General Anderson. It is well 
to explain that each Division 
consisted of 3 brigades of in- 
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fantry, and each brigade was 
composed of 1 British and 3 
Indian battalions, In addition, 
to each Division were attached 
a regiment of Indian cavalry, 
2 companies of Indian Sappers 
and Miners, and 1 battalion of 
Indian Pioneers. The total 
bayonets of the Corps there- 
fore consisted of 6 British bat- 
talions of 850 each, 20 Indian 
battalions of 750 each, 4 com- 
panies of Sappers and Miners, 
and 2 regiments of cavalry— 
say 900 sabres. It is import- 
ant to note that the strength 
of units from India was very 
much below that ef units of 
the British Army. Each Indo- 
British battalion was 150 short 
of home strength, and each 
Indian battalion no less than 
250 short of it. A brigade, 
therefore, roughly speaking, 
was less in strength by 900 
bayonets, or nearly a whole 
battalion, reckoned by British 
standards. A Division was 
less by 2700, and the Corps 
by double that number, or 
5400 bayonets. In other words, 
allowing for 2 Pioneer bat- 
talions, our total strength was 
just equal to five of the six 
brigades which made up a 
British Army Corps, This, 
numbers only being considered, 
was in itself a serious matter; 
but when it is remembered 
that all eur personnel was not 
as uniform as it was with 
British Corps, and consisted 
of men of divers races serv- 
ing under exceptionally trying 
climatic conditions, it will be 
readily understood that it made 
a very considerable difference 
to us throughout the war; for 
orders were generally issued 
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as for ordinary Divisions and 
brigades, and few seemed to 
realise that we were being 
ealled upon to perform far 
heavier tasks than our num- 
bers warranted. After Decem- 
ber 1914 the British units were 
brought up te home strength, 
but the Indian battalions very 
rapidly diminished, and few 
were ever up to their war 
strengths, whilst some dwindled 
to skeletons at various times. 

The artillery numbered 18 
batteries of field-guns and 2 
heavy batteries of 4 guns each. 
Add signallers, ammunition 
columns, and the _  depart- 
mental and other details, and 
the Army Corps is complete. 

The British regiments were 
made up of 1 Irish, 2 English, 
and 3 Highland battalions— 
the finest infantry I have ever 
seen, whese example, through- 
out the fourteen months the 
Indian Corps served in France, 
was the fulcrum of the Corps’ 
lever. 

The Indian battalions were 
mostly composed of the best 
fighting material we possess in 
India. Under circumstances 
of extraordinary trial, in a 
country as strange to them as 
anything man can conceive; 
without a personal cause in 
the quarrel; exposed to the 
scourge of every device of 
scienee and every engine of 
war till then devised by man, 
and at first with few of these 
to oppose to the foe, these 
brave and loyal men, from a 
strong sense of duty to their 
Sovereign, fought, bled, and 
died. 

They arrived at and were 
kept on one single portion of 
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our frent during their whole 
stay; there was absolutely 
nothing to relieve the dreary 
flats from north of Neuve Cha- 
pelle to Givenchy, and yet this 
small bit of France must ever 
remain sacred to the soldiers 
from Hindustan, for it has 
been watered with more In- 
dian blood than all the rest of 
Europe. 

They did not grudge it—they 
had come to do their duty; 
and though few in numbers as 
compared with the British 
forces, they too were brave 
soldiers and deserve a place on 
the great seroll of honour. As 
I said at the beginning of this 
article, the average Briton does 
not know or understand all 
they did, for which the pub- 
lic has never given them the 
credit. Perhaps it is that 
no one had full liberty to 
chronele their deeds; perhaps 
more was expected from them 
by those who, instead of re- 
membering that these were very 
ordinary men trying to do their 
duty and seeking no special re- 
cognition, were engaged at first 
only in inventing impossible 
stories of their prowess, which 
had no foundation in fact, and 
which when found to be myths 
caused disappointment. 

Of the Field Artillery it is 
only necessary to say it was all 
British, highly trained and 
perfectly horsed, and as good 
as the best in our own er any 
other army. 

The Indian troops, with 
whom I am for the moment 
chiefly concerned, were unfor- 
tunate in the choice of ground 
assigned to them. Its very 
nature left no scope for indulg- 
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ing in the particular tacties in 
which many of them were 
adepts. The Corps had with it 
6 battalions of Gurkhas and 2 
of Garhwailis, all hill men and 
forming two-fifths of its Indian 
strength. In a hilly country 
these men are, and would again 
have proved themselves, adepts 
no matter who was their foe. 
They are a race of born fighters, 
but on the dead flats of Flan- 
ders they had no opportunities 
of showing their special attri- 
butes. They were the first 
troops in the Meerut Division 
to bear the brunt of the Ger- 
man blow. They were driven 
on more than one occasion 
from their trenches, as even 
better men had been before, 
and were again; but they 
recognised this must some- 
times be the case in the bloody 
game of war, and they returned 
to the counter-attack with a 
determination which surprised 
even those who knew them 
best, and which frequently took 
heavy toll of the enemy. 

The Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 
and 9th Battalions of these de- 
servedly famous soldiers did not 
fail during the war in Flanders 
to prove that the Gurkhas of 
Nepal are some of the best 
fighting men in the King’s 
Army. And as for the Garh- 
walis, they were a new element 
being tried in the fire as a class 
for the first time. In raids or 
defence or in the attack, as 
proved by the rush of the 
Garhwal Brigade at Neuve 
Chapelle, they at once estab- 
lished their reputation as sol- 
diers of brilliant promise. 

The Sikhs, Jats, Dogras, Pa- 
thans, Punjabi Mahomedans, 
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and others, all took their full 
share in the arduous duties of 
the trenches and the many 
fierce fights that took place for 
twelve long months ; and those 
who know what that share was, 
especially during the winter 
days of 1914-15, can be but of 
one opinion—viz., that the In- 
dian soldiers are due a great 
debt of gratitude by the people 
of this country, because at a 
time when our own countrymen 
were fighting against enormous 
odds and performing deeds of 
deathless glory, the Indian 
Corps was able to step in and 
fill a gap, and thus help to roll 
back the billows thundering 
against that thin but still un- 
shattered granite wall. No 
claim is made for them except 
that they arrived in the very 
nick of time and tock their 
place in the sadly reduced 
battle line, thus relieving the 
strain which was becoming 
nigh intolerable for our own 
brave men. Yes, they took 
their place, and nobly helped 
and encouraged by their British 
comrades, Hindus and Mahom- 
edans alike, fighting under the 
banner of England, have, by 
their loyalty, as enjoined in 
their own Shastras and Koran, 
earned for themselves a niche 
in the Empire’s temple of fame 
which history will assuredly 
assign to them. 

When we first arrived in 
France the Germans were in- 
clined to treat Indians as men 
of an inferior race, as evidenced 
by some of the documents found 
on their dead and prisoners. 
Further, they were erdered to 
be dealt with more harshly than 
the British ; later on, their repu- 


tations must have changed, and 
there were various evidences of 
this, holding out inducements to 
them should they enter the Ger- 
man lines. The answer of our 
men was just what the enemy 
did not expect: a great many 
did enter their lines, but on a 
different errand to what the 
Hun desired; whilst on other 
occasions individual Sepoys 
actually went over, and by a 
combination of self-possession 
and wariness discovered many 
things useful to us and got 
back with the information. 
Only a week after we first 
entered the trenches a party 
of Sikhs, who had heard that 
the Boches intended killing all 
Indians who fell into their 
hands, were out on patrol 
duty in No Man’s Land and 
captured several prisoners. 
These were brought into our 
lines, and seemed much sur- 
prised at being stillalive. The 
Havildar (Sergeant), in hand- 
ing them over to an officer, said 
—‘This is in return for the 
German threats against us; but 
we are soldiers, not dacoits,” 
Again, near Festubert in 
November, two Sepoys and a 
German were lying severely 
wounded in front of our 
trenches. They were brought 
in at night; snow lay on the 
ground, and a biting cold wind 
swept over them. On arrival 
at the aid post one of the 
Sepoys died, and the German 
said, “I am very sorry, because 
these twomen,herribly wounded 
as they were, crawled up and 
lay close alongside and put 
warmth inte my body. I felt 
I must die, but this kept me 
alive.” Such men can give a 
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lesson in Kultur to those who 
dwell across the Rhine. 

I could repeat numerous in- 
stances of the kind-heartedness 
of the Indian soldier, which 
place him on a very high level 
of humanity, and his discipline 
throughout the year he was in 
France much impressed our 
Allies. In the whole of that 
period, to the best of my 
memory, only once was & case 
of molesting the inhabitants 
brought to my notice, and the 
offender remembered it for 
long. Even petty cases were 
very uncommon, and_ the 
Frenchmen and “les braves 
Hindous,” as they were always 
called, lived on terms of friend- 
ship. The particular delight 
of the Indians was to do some- 
thing for the children; and I 
have often watched the women, 
and heard their expressions of 
gratitude to our men for en- 
tertaining their youngsters and 
playing all kinds of games to 
amuse them; and an hour 
later these same men would be 
tramping over the cobbled 
roads, through the boggy 
fields, into the mud-laden 
trenches where, in place of 
children’s veices, the shrieking 
shell held sway. 

Those who read of the 
Indian soldier in France must 
remember that the conditions 
of service, irrespective of the 
weather and the fighting, were 
for him in every way different 
to those of his British comrade. 
Both were equally well tended 
when wounded or sick; both 
were the objects of much kind- 
ness from peeple in England ; 
both were regarded as fit sub- 
jects for the bounty of the 
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State; and yet how different 
were the circumstances under 
whieh they received these 
benefits. One received them 
in his own homeland, the other 
in a strange country. The 
wounded Briton, when he was 
carried ashore from the hos- 
pital ship, saw round him the 
faces of friends, maybe even 
relatives, anxious to do all in 
their power to help the re- 
turned hero; the air he 
breathed brought home life 
into his lungs; the sounds and 
sights on every side in a mo- 
ment reminded him that he 
had done his duty, and that 
his countrymen recognised 
what he had done; he, in fact, 
was once more in the land of 
his fathers. The gallant sol- 
dier from India felt none of 
these things: he was carried 
ashore with equal care; kind 
hands tended him also, but the 
air was not his own; the sights 
and sounds were all strange; 
he also, it is true, felt that he 
was looked on as a soldier who 
had done his duty, but, alas! he 
was not in his homeland. He 
listened in vain for the familiar 
sounds of his far-off village; 
he could see nothing to remind 
him of the hills and valleys 
of his beloved Himalayas, or 
the mud huts by the Jumna’s 
banks; and although knowing, 
as he did, that everything was 
being done for him that was 
possible, how could he but feel 
that it was all so different. 


‘‘His eyes were with his heart, and 
that was far away.” 


A few weeks er months in 
hospital might see him on his 
way back to India or to 
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Franee; he must just take his 
chance, and keep a good heart ; 
his past and present British 
officers would surely come to 
see him (and that was in itself 
@ new lease of life), and in fact 
one or more always did come. 
Sometimes even the great 
King - Emperor himself might 
come and pay him a visit, and 
these things helped him more 
than Europeans can conceive. 

He had other disabilities also, 
born of necessity, it is true, 
but a knowledge of which will 
help the public to understand 
better how much he did for 
us. There was no such thing 
as a week’s leave open to him, 
—there was nowhere to spend 
it if it had been; so his only 
home became the trenches he 
fought in, and his period of 
leave the open barn in the 
billeting area behind. For 
long his letters, if any, came 
only at very uncertain periods, 
and some never received any 
at all. The homesteads of 
Nepal, the villages along the 
frontiers, the hamlets scattered 
over the Punjab, Rajputana, 
or the Deccan, are not centres 
of literature, nor indeed have 
millions who dwell there any 
idea of what letters mean; and 
so the sepoy listened to the 
latest news, frequently many 
months old, which some for- 
tunate comrade may have re- 
ceived. The news, when it 
did come, was concerned more 
with the price of grain or the 
prospects of the next harvest 
than anything else, and any 
reference to the great war 
generally showed that the 
sender, as he dictated what 
he wanted to say to the vil- 


lage scribe, who charged him 
so much a sentence, neither 
knew nor understood what it 
was all about. 

There were no papers, ex- 
cept perhaps months old, to 
inform him as to the state of 
his home affairs; his British 
and Indian officers were his 
only newsagents; and it was 
sufficient for himself that he 
was doing his duty, and that 
a portion of his scanty pay 
was being regularly (he hoped) 
paid to his family. His ideas 
of geography were vague; 
England was only a day’s 
journey away, and the Huns 
were only from 30 to 150 
yards distant. This was ample 
knowledge for the ordinary 
sepoy. Topography was not 
one of his special studies. 
And this brings me to the 
gist of all that the Indian 
soldier relies on in war. In all 
things that matter in the fight, 
his ration, his uniform and 
clothing, his rifle, his ammu- 
nition—in fact everything that 
constitutes his existence and 
his labours—it is his British 
officer who comes first. What 
he orders is sure to be right; 
what he recommends should 
not be done must be wrong. 
The Indian officer is the go- 
between: he will explain any 
points on which there may 
be a doubt; he will take the 
place temporarily of the Sahib 
when the fatal shell or bullet 
does its deadly work; but 
living or dead, it is the name 
of his British officer that will 
never fail to wring from him 
the best he has to give, 

Ponder it those in whose 
hands lies the future of the 
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Indian Army. Nothing can 
replace the men who have 
created this splendid fighting 
machine—a machine perhaps 
in a technical sense, but highly 
charged with human nature, 
amenable to every British 
influence which experience has 
proved is essential to its up- 
keep as an engine of war, 
and without which it will 
never be kept up to the high 
standard it first attained under 
the great Field-Marshal, Lord 
Roberts: he indeed was the 
embodiment of the only prin- 
ciples on which the Indian 
Army can be maintained at 
the level of efficiency to which 
he brought it. No amount of 
dragooning will make it more 
efficient, unless combined with 
it is that personal element 
which with him was a natural 
gift, and which he inculcated 
so strongly. 

The time of year was the 
mest unsuitable in which the 
Indians could possibly have 
arrived in France, but they 
at that time did possess one 
asset which stood them in 
great stead as long as it 
lasted, and that was the ad- 
vantage of this very personal 
element, which did so much 
to keep them up to the mark 
in their strange surround- 
ings. Although the number 
of British officers in each 
battalion was but thirteen all 
told, a proportion altogether 
too small for European war- 
fare, yet they were their very 
own officers; they belonged 
to the Paltan (regiment), and 
that to Indians is everything. 
Those posted haphazard later 
on, brave and efficient as they 
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might be, could to them: never 
be the same thing. And this 
applied to the Indian officers 
also. 

Under such conditions the 
Indian Corps entered the battle 
line and held its front for a 
whole year, and some of its 
work I will now describe. The 
first of the troops to arrive 
was the Lahore Division; but 
this was incomplete, as the 
Sirhind Brigade had _ been 
detained in Hgypt, and our 
first contribution was therefore 
only two brigades of infantry 
—the Ferezepore, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Egerton, 
Indian Army, and the Jalandar, 
by Major-General Carnegy, 
Indian Army, with the guns, 
&o., of a Division. The times 
were very abnormal, the first 
battle of Ypres was in full 
swing, every man was indis- 
pensable, and the Ferozepore 
Brigade was immediately de- 
tached and sent north. The 
experiences they went through 
were kaleidoscopic. The 57th 
Rifles and 129th Baluchis were 
hurled into action with three 
different British cavalry bri- 
gades; they were absolutely 
new to anything of this kind ; 
they were in turn separated 
from the Connaught Rangers, 
the British battalion belong- 
ing to the brigade, and with 
which they had been trained 
in India, and from their own 
Brigadier and Staff. It is im- 
possible in a short article to 
tell the story of these first ten 
days, but I mean to do so 
fully, together with that of the 
whole Corps, as soon as the 
war is over. Suffice it to say 
here that both battalions were 
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heavily engaged alongside the 
British cavalry at and about 
Messines. The handicap was 
very great, because they were 
fighting with troops unknown 
to them, and whe in turn knew 
nothing of Indian soldiers. 
As their own gallant British 
officers were shot down, they 
became the more isolated, for 
there was no white man who 
understood their language; 
each of their own officers was 
doing the duty of four; the 
Indian officers were here, there, 
and everywhere; but as the 
losses increased, so parties and 
even companies lost touch with 
one another, and their diffi- 
culties are best described in 
the words of an Indian officer, 
who said to me: “One day 
we had orders to move to a 
certain place, and by good luck 
met an officer who had been 
in India, and _ understood 
enough Hindustani to direct 
us, and so we got there.” It 
was a great experiment thus 
thrusting Indian troops into 
a fight, and such a fight too, 
separated from their own 
comrades, their own British 
battalion, and their own 
General and Staff. It was 
more than a severe ordeal, 
it was an extraordinary trial 
of endurance, and that they 
net only stood it but emerged 
with credit is the best testi- 


mony to their discipline. 
After eight days of this 
rough-and-tumble warfare, 


Generals Gough and Allenby, 
under whom they had served, 
reported that both battalions 
had rendered most valuable 
and gallant service. And as 
to the sepoys themselves, they 
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had nothing but praise for the 
officers and men of the British 
cavalry, and fully owned that 
they had helped them in every 
way possible, and set them 
once more that splendid ex- 
ample of bravery and un- 
selfishness which is the special 
attribute of the British soldier. 

It is no exaggerated picture 
I have drawn, and the proof of 
it lies in the losses sustained. 
The 57th Rifles had 7 out of 
their 12 British officers killed, 
wounded, and missing; of In- 
dian officers, 4; and amongst 
the men 290 made up the total 
casualties, or over 38 per cent 
of their full strength. 

In the 129th Baluchis the 
casualties among British officers 
numbered 6, Indian officers 5, 
and other ranks 228, or over 
32 per cent. 

And this was before the 
brigade had ever been em- 
ployed as a unit in the war. 

These were the first Indian 
battalions to fight in Europe, 
and as the Dorsets bear 
“Primus in Indis” for Plassey 
as their motto, so I suggest 
the 57th and 129th might well 
have “Primus in Europa” as 
theirs. 

Among the brave men who 
fell, none had more endeared 
themselves to their comrades 
than gallant Jock Gordon of 
the 57th or Humphreys of the 
129th, and of the many fine 
deeds performed two stand out 
prominently and must be told. 

Havildar Gagna of the 129th 
Baluchis had been a gymnastic 
instructor; when his section 
was practically wiped out he 
found the opportunity of at 
last proving to his comrades 
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that skill at arms in peace has 
its very real value in war; he 
rallied the few remaining men, 
and defending himself in his 
trench with his bayenet, killed 
several Germans, and then, ow- 
ing to his own weapon being 
bent, he used a heavy sword 
which he had picked up and 
continued the fight. During 
these duels he received no less 
than five wounds; but he lived, 
and after a year spent in hos- 
pital in England, he returned 
te his home in India, taking 
with him the Indian Order of 
Merit, the highest Indian de- 
coration for valour open to the 
soldier, and the Russian Cross 
of St George. 

But those eight days were 
marked by another and greater 
act of bravery, and one which 
will be handed down for all 
time in the Army of India. 
Sepoy Khudadad Khan was 
one of the maxim gun detach- 
ment of the 129th Baluchis, 
During the fighting one of the 
two guns was put out of ac- 
tion, and Captain Dill, the 
Commander, ordered the men 
to retire, whilst he stayed on 
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to fight the other gun. He 
himself was then wounded in 
the head by a splinter ef shell, 
but the men remained and 
stuck to their gun until all 
except Khudadad were dead. 
This heroic soldier, faithful to 
his trust, held on to the last 
although severely wounded, and 
the Germans passed over the 
trench believing him to be 
dead, and left him. Fortune 
came to his aid, and he was 
able to drag himself into safety, 
and was eventually rescued. 
His Majesty the King was 
pleased to confer on him the 
Victoria Cross, the first ever 
given to the Indian Army. 

In his village, not far from 
the Jhelum river, often will 
Khudadad Khan tell the story 
of the great fight round Ypres, 
and the Jawans (young men) 
who may be hesitating whether 
to join up or not will surely 
hesitate no longer when they 
see with their own eyes the 
bronze cross, which means that 
the Field-Marshal and the sepey 
are borne on the same page of 
the Army List, without refer- 
enee to rank or race. 


‘* For there is neither east nor west, border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of the 


earth.” 


The Ferozepore Brigade, after 
its ten days’ fighting about 
Messines, was re-formed and 
moved south to the west of 
Neuve Chapelle, then in pos- 
session of the enemy. Here 
the Jalandar Brigade had also 
undergone a splitting-up pro- 
cess: the British battalion, the 
1st Manchesters, had been de- 
tached and sent southwards to 
help another Division; whilst 


half the 47th Sikhs and the 
two divisional companies of 
Sappers and Miners were ‘used 
as a special detachment, and 
to these were added the 9th 
Bhopal Infantry of the Fereze- 
pore Brigade. Of these I shall 
tell shortly. The remaining 
troops of the Lahore Division 
were pushed up on the left of 
Sir Horace Smith Dorrien’s 
2nd Army Corps, and there 
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remained doing good service 
until the arrival of the 


Meerut Division a few days 
later. 

Meantime the special detach- 
ment mentioned above was em- 
ployed in an attack on Neuve 
Chapelle (not to be confounded 
with the big battle which took 
place in March 1915, or five 
months later), In this par- 
ticular attack the (Indian 
troops alone participated: it 
was an Indians’ fight pure and 
simple, and I have never met 
@ man who saw it, or who was 
on that part of the Front at 
the time, who has not owned 
that it was as brave a show as 
could be. The 47th Sikhs and 
the 20th and 2lst Companies 
of Sappers and Miners led the 
advance and the assault, and 
a part of the 9th Bhopals 
were also able to take part; 
and one party of this battalion 
under Major Jamieson (since 
killed in Mesopotamia) got into 
the village. The 47th Sikhs 
and two Sapper companies 
advanced across 600 yards of 
open under a heavy fire, and 
entered Neuve Chapelle; cleared 
several streets with the bay- 
onet, and amid a tempest of 
machine guns and rifle fire 
erected barricades. Local com- 
bats were numerous; hand-to- 
hand fighting continued in 
houses and orchards; in these 
the two companies of Sappers 
shared in equal degree with 
the Sikhs the honours of the 
day. Here fell the gallant 


Captain M‘Cleverty of the 
47th, ever in the forefront of 
the fray, and out of a total of 
290 who entered the fight, 172 
casualties were the contribu- 
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tion of the battalion—this day 
fighting as a unit for the first 
time since raised in 1901. In 
the 20th Company Lieut. 
Hayes-Sadler was killed and 
Captain Paris was wounded 
and missing, whilst there were 
55 other casualties out of a 
total strength of 150 in action. 
In the 21st Company Captain 
Richards and Lieuts, Almond 
and Rhode were killed, and the 
other losses numbered 57 out of 
145 in action. It will give 
some idea of the fighting 
te add that these two com- 
panies went into action with 
eight British officers, of whom 
every single one was killed or 
wounded, 

The 9th Bhopals in this and 
preceding days’ fighting lost 
their second in command, Lieut.- 
Colonel Anderson, and one 
Indian officer killed; and the 
other casualties, including miss- 
ing, numbered 262. 

And now that Neuve Chapelle 
was in great part won these 
gallant officers and men looked, 
but in vain, for the reinforce- 
ments they might well expect : 
they did not come. There were 
no more Indian troops in the 
area; but they had done their 
duty, and outnumbered, un- 
supported, and attacked from 
all sides, they perforce had no 
option but to abandon their 
hardly won ground. Again 
that 600 yards of open had to 
be crossed under heavy fire; 
they knew it was no longer a 
victory, but it was more than 
that, it was a glorious retire- 
ment, carried out with splendid 
discipline in the face of greatly 
superior numbers, and they 
could still hold their heads 
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high; and the Sikhs, under 
their fine Commanding Officer, 
Major Davidson, as they had 
done in the charge, so now in 
the retirement, flung back the 
Khalsa ory of “Shri wa Guru 
ji ki Fateh” to the Huns, who 
dared not follow them into the 
open, 

The Indian soldiers’ battle 
was over, and Neuve Chapelle 
still in enemy hands; but it was 
to see them once more on that 
bleak morn of 10th March 1915, 
when the men from Hindustan 
with their British comrades 
again swept through the vil- 
lage, cleared the same streets, 
took their full revenge, and the 
soldiers of Germany left it, and 
with it 2000 dead and 700 
prisoners, and returned no 
more, 

This small action has been 
described at some length be- 
cause it was one which will 
furnish a bright page in the 
history of India, and in it 
shared representatives of many 
races of the land: Sikhs, 
Musalmans, Maharattas, and 
Rajputs. 

After reporting to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Aisne, 
I had to return to Marseilles, 
and arrived on the Flanders 
Front on 27th October. The 
Meerut Division arrived on the 
29th, and thus the Corps (still 
short of the Sirhind Brigade in 
Egypt) was complete. 

It is only fair to the Indian 
soldiers that the public, who 
have little idea of all they did, 
should know of the share they 
took in fighting our battles in 
Flanders under the abnormal 
conditions which then prevailed. 
The Indian Army had been 
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trained on certain lines, which 
experience has taught must be 
adhered to in a big war if that 
Army is to give of its best in 
the Field; it was not trained, 
as British troops can be, to be 
flung in anywhere irrespective 
of nationality or composition. 
It has characteristics which 
must be acknowledged, and 
limits which must be recog- 
nised. 

The Indian Corps relieved 
the 2nd British Army Corps on 
the Front from near Fromelles 
on the north to just north of 
Givenchy on the south, Two 
and a half British brigades also 
remained temporarily attached, 
pending the arrival of the Sir- 
hind Brigade from Egypt and 
the return of all units from the 
north. 

Immediately the Meerut Di- 
vision took over its front the 
8th Gurkhas of the Bareilly 
Brigade, commanded by Major- 
General Macbean, were called 
on to bear a determined Ger- 
man attack. Standing in heavy 
rain, in trenches too deep for 
men of their stature, they stood 
the strain from evening of 29th 
to past midday of the 30th 
October, by which time the 
effects of high-explosive shell, 
minenwerfers, machine - guns, 
hand grenades, and superior 
numbers began to tell; the 
trenches were obliterated, the 
losses severe, and with heavy 
casualties the Gurkhas were fin- 
ally driven from their trenches. 
The results of so overwhelming 
and sudden an experience tem- 
porarily disorganised the bat- 
talion. Maxims in those days 
with us were indeed few in 
number ; of grenades and trench 
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mortars we had none, The 
rifle, 2 machine-guns per bat- 
talion, and such supplies of 
gun ammunition as were then 
available, were the sole weapons 
we possessed to oppose to the 
devices of the Huns. 

In this fighting Major 
Wake, Captains Hartwell, 
Wright, Hayes-Sadler, and 
Stack, were killed, and the 
Commanding Officer, Colenel 
Morris, was wounded, and 
three other officers were 
wounded or missing, making a 
loss of 9 eut of the total of 11 
officers present with the bat- 
talion. 5 Gurkha officers and 
209 rank and file were also 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

Some splendid deeds of gal- 
lantry were performed. The 
Colonel, although severely 
wounded himself, took up rein- 
foreements, until exhausted he 
fell insensible inte a trench. 
Major Barlow, with three 
severe wounds, issued his 
orders to the very last till he, 
too, collapsed senseless in a 
ditch, where he lay unnoticed 
by Germans, and eventually 
reached safety. Captain Stack, 
with a severe wound in the 
neck, ealled back with a mes- 
sage for mere men, and having 
done his duty was killed by 
another bullet; and of these 
and others, the best descrip- 
tion is in the words of His 
Majesty the King, after Loos— 
they are “All illustrious.” 

The 8th Gurkhas were 
shattered fer the time being, 
but that they nevertheless were 
again in the action of the 23rd 
November, and later in many 
others, and did goed service, is 
a proof that the men of Nepal 


are made of the stuff which 
produces fighting soldiers. In 
this ease, also, the Gurkhas 
could not say enough for the 
British Corps that stood by 
them; part of whieh eventu- 
ally retook the lost trenches 
—the Norfelks, Devons, West 
Ridings, and Bedfords. 

The Hun, either by design 
or maybe accident, appeared 
te have selected Gurkhas for 
his first attacks on the newly 
arrived Division ; for two days 
later he made a similar attack 
on the 2nd Gurkhas of the 
Dehra Dun Brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General 
Jehnson. In this case, pre- 
ceded by heavy guns and 
trench mortars, they sys- 
tematically destroyed the 
front trenches from the right 
in succession, forcing the 
Gurkhas to keep moving to 
the left, fighting and lesing 
heavily in officers and men. 
At this time the Connaught 
Rangers of the Ferozepore 
Brigade to their left were able 
to send up a support, which 
later was followed by a com- 
pany. In crossing the epen to 
reach the Gurkhas, Lieutenant 
Abbett and several of the 
Rangers were killed, but the 
remainder came as a wel- 
come reinforcement. Mean- 
time Colonel Norie, in com- 
mand of the 2nd Gurkhas, who 
had already lost an arm in 
Tirah, was on the left of his 
line ; seeing what was going on 
on the right, he moved to 
that flank with three offieers 
and a detachment of men, and 
soon silenced the trench mortar 
which was doing the chief 
mischief; returning rapidly to 
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the left he fell in with a 
squadron of the 34th Poona 
Horse coming up to reinforce 
him. With these he again 
moved forward, and by des- 
perate fighting kept the enemy 
at bay for some time, and 
eventually was reinforced by 
troops from various units: 
with these he charged, himself 
leading; of the six officers, 
three were killed or wounded, 
but the attack succeeded in 
stopping any further German 
advance at this point. 

Norie did splendidly, and 
had the singular distinction of 
being the only British officer 
in the whole Indian Army 
Corps mentioned in the De- 
spatch of the 20th November 
1914, which described the work 
of the Corps during its first 
month’s service in the trenches 
of Flanders. 

Seven British officers were 
killed and one wounded out 
of their total of 12. Seven 
Gurkha officers were killed and 
wounded, and 132 other ranks 
made up the casualties for this 
day. It does not take much 
calculation to discover that re- 
peated losses of this description 
could not be replaced by the 
very limited reinforcements up 
to then considered sufficient for 
the war, and when even these 
were still far across the seas, 
and British officers were scarce. 

Of those killed, Lieutenants 
Waleott and Innes, Subadars 
Gopal Sing Rawat and Tek- 
bahadur Gurung, all fell 
heading a fine eharge, which 
drove the enemy from a trench, 
Lieutenant Reed died while 
guiding the first Connaught 
reinforcement to his trench. 
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Major Ross and Subadar 
Man Sing Bora were killed in 
a desperate rush with their 
men on another German trench, 
and only after they had come 
to hand-to-hand grips with 
the foe. Major Becher and 
Captain Barton died in the 
midst of their beloved Gurkhas, 
and Lieutenant Lucas with his 
machine-gun. 

Colonel Swanston, command- 
ing the Poona Horse, was also 
killed. 

The Hun no doubt knew the 
value of the officers; they were 
easily distinguishable, and they 
paid heavily here as elsewhere, 
but there was not one who 
would have changed places with 
any other in any Corps of the 
King’s Army. The Indian 
Army is very conservative, and 
to those whe know it, it is 
not surprising. The spirit of 
camaraderie is very strong, and 
without it that Army would 
never have borne itself as it 
has through a century of 
British rule. 

On 12th November Lord 
Roberts, who had been appoint- 
ed our Colonel-in-Chief, visited 
us,—a historic occasion and a 
proud day for the Indian Army. 
It is enough here to say that, 
overjoyed as we were by his 
presence in the midst of his 
beloved Indian soldiers, we knew 
it must be his last, amid the 
thunder of the guns, the sounds 
of which he knew so well. He 
came like a beacon light which 
we meant to keep as our goal; 
his stay of a few hours was 
the strongest reinforcement we 
could have desired; his depar- 
ture left behind it an example 
that would live, and a deter- 
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mination to do our duty as far 
as in us lay, as he had. done it 
throughout a long life devoted 
to his country. And only two 
days later the great Field- 
Marshal passed away. He was 
dead, but so long as history 
records the truth, “He never 
shall be shamed.” The Indian 
Army had lost its truest friend, 
and no living man eould re- 
place him. To us in France it 
was nething less than a cala- 
mity. 

We had, however, in Lord 
Kitchener another friend, who, 
from the day we landed in 
France till we left it, never 
failed to support and encourage 
us in every way. I shall be 
able one day to tell the story 
of all he did for the Corps, and 
I feel sure India will like to 
know how deep-rooted was his 
affection for that country, and 
how great was his determina- 
tion to prove the value of her 
contribution to the Army in 
France. 

During this month we were 
honoured by visits from H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, whe went 
round and saw all the troops 
not on duty in the trenches. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught 
also came one day, and saw 
such troops as were available— 
including the Jodhpore Lancers 
under the veteran General Sir 
Partab Singh Bahadur, one of 
the finest specimens of a soldier. 
Daring these visits most of the 
other Indian Princes and Chiefs 
were present, including His 
Highness Colonel Sir Ganga 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Bikanir—a splendid example of 
the ruling Chiefs of India, who 
after serving long in France 
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joined his own Camel Corps in 
Egypt, which has done such 
good work in the desert war, 

Our fighting strength in 
the middle of November had 
dwindled to 14,000 bayonets 
and 1700 sabres of the Secun- 
derabad Cavalry Brigade, then 
attached to the Corps. This 
was, of course, a ridiculously 
small number, but we could 
expect no increase until the 
early part of December; and 
though our front was shortened, 
we were weak out of all pro- 
portion to the work we had to 
perform. 

On the 23rd November the 
right centre of eur line was 
attacked by a regiment (three 
battalions) of the 29th German 
Division, with two others in 
support and reserve. Of the 
two points selected fer attack 
one was held by two Indian 
battalions, the 34th Pioneers 
and 9th Bhopals, and the other 
by the 58th Rifles; on the ex- 
treme left was one company of 
the Connaught Rangers, and on 
the extreme right half of the 
Black Watch. The battle lasted 
without intermission for twenty- 
four hours, and was confined 
entirely to the Indian Corps. 
Briefly put — three of our 
battalions, after heavy bomb- 
ing and shelling followed by an 
infantry assault, were forced 
back from their trenches, which, 
to a length of 800 yards, were 
occupied by the Germans; 
several counter-attacks were 
made by us, helped by some 
of our British battalions, but 
proved unsuccessful, and at one 
time matters looked serious. 
Units of both Divisions were 
engaged, owing to the fact that 
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the Huns had chosen the very 
day on which the relief of one 
Division by the other was in 
progress. But though some 
battalions had to give way, 
there was a determination 
throughout the Corps that at 
any cost we were going to win 
back all we had lost, and to 
do it by ourselves, On the 
right, the 58th Rifles, who had 
lost a great part of their 
trenches, with the assistance of 
the Black Watch regained a 
portion ef them. This fine 
Highland battalion had stood 
firm throughout, and now, when 
the 58th, splendidly rallied, 
rushed to the charge, with it 
went seme sixty of the Black 
Watch—first in example and 
first, with the best, in the 
German trenches. The Vau- 
ghan’s Rifles will not forget 
the episode. 

In another counter - attack 
the 2nd Leicesters of the 
Garhwal Brigade set a fine 
example, as that unbeatable 
Corps always did. The 6th 
Jats, 8th Gurkhas, 107th Pio- 
neers all materially assisted in 
the final advance ; and last but 
not least, on the extreme left 
of the fighting area, the Ist 
Battalion ef the 39th Garh- 
walis, under command of a 
good soldier, Lieut, - Celonel 
Swiney, by a then novel 
method of attack, suggested 
by Lieutenant Robson, R.E., 
rolled up the enemy from our 
left to our right, using hand 
grenades roughly manufac- 
tured by our own Sappers and 
Miners, These were not perfect, 
and sometimes dangerous to 
the thrower, but good eneugh 
to clear the trenches of Prus- 
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sians, even of the old type of 
1914, when used by gallant 
men like Robson, R.E., and 
Ackworth of the 55th Rifles, 
and backed up by keen fighters 


like those splendid Garhwalis, 


who rushed frem traverse to 
traverse bayoneting all whe op- 
posed them. When the trench 
was crowded with dead or pris- 
oners, they leaped on te the 
parapet; officers and men fell, 
but the remainder had no 
thought, except that their 
work was to go on until they 
joined hands with their cem- 
rades coming frem the oppo- 
site direction, to complete the 
reoceupation of the lost line; 
and this was not long in com- 
ing. As dawn broke on 24th 
November the heads of the two 
advancing columns met, and 
the Germans still alive were 
prisoners: 4 officers and 100 
others, with two treneh mor- 
tars (the first ever seen by us), 
3 machine-guns, and numerous 
rifles were counted, whilst dead 
and wounded and every kind 
of equipment lay spread ever 
the area. 

In the ranks of those gallant 
Garhwalis was one Darwan 
Sing Negi, who as a boy had 
tended his father’s sheep in 
the village of Kabartir, on the 
steep slopes of the Himalayas 
north of the Pindar river. 
Of all the brave ‘men who 
cleared the Hun trenches on 
that freezing November night, 
none was braver than Darwan 
Sing: he headed one rush after 
another, now in the trench, 
now on the parapet ; he passed 
traverses, using his bayonet 
freely; twice wounded, with 
blood streaming from his head, 
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he only cried halt when the 
work was finished. He re- 
ceived the highest reward for 
his glorious conduct, and the 
Victoria Cross he won was the 
second ever given to the Indian 
Army, and will hold its own 
reeord. 

Another Victoria Cross was 
won by Lieutenant De Pass 
of the 34th Poona Horse, who 
crawled up a German sap 
frem which a galling fire had 
been kept up on to a gap in 
our trenches. Finding that 
this fire proceeded from a 
loophole in a sand - bagged 
traverse, this brave soldier 
crept on, stealthily placed a 
charge of gun-cotton in the 
loophole and fired it, blowing 
the traverse to atoms; he 
fortunately escaped a bomb 
which was thrown after him. 
Next day, in broad daylight, 
with a trooper of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, he eoarried 
in a sepoy of the 58th Rifles 
who was lying seriously 
wounded a long way out, 
and again escaped the fire of 
the enemy during the whole 
operation. But such gallant 
spirits de not recognise dan- 
ger, and a day later he was 
killed in the same sap he 
had destroyed by a sniper 
who had been picking off 
our men, and whom De Pass 
was trying to stalk. 

I must leave many brave 
deeds with which this day and 
night were crowded; but at 
another time shall tell of the 
gallantry of Captain Mackain, 
34th Pioneers, and ef others. 

On ist December His 
Majesty the King visited the 
Corps, accompanied by the 
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Prince of Wales, and the de- 
light of all ranks was evi- 
dent. Every unit out of the 
trenches was on parade, and 
His Majesty made a thorough 
inspection of each, saying a 
few words to all brought to 
his notice. The sepoys were 
specially gratified by this mark 
of Royal favour, and the tu- 
multuous cheering that greet- 
ed the King must have re- 
called his experiences at the 
great Delhi Durbar; enly now 
they were the shouts of men 
in mud-stained khaki, not in 
red. Before His Majesty left, 
I had the henour of motoring 
him to one of our batteries 
in action. 

On 7th December the Sir- 
hind Brigade rejoined the 
Corps from Egypt, and about 
the same time a considerable 
reinforcement also arrived from 
India. 

In pursuance of a general 
plan of operations then being 
carried out by the British 
Army, the Indian Corps un- 
dertook certain miner enter- 
prises during the latter part 
of December. Of these, an 
attack on two German saps 
was made on the 16th Dec- 
ember, in which Majer Potter 
ef the 129th Baluchis greatly 
distinguished himself. He was, 
unfortunately, missing and be- 
lieved killed only feur days 
later. Our losses on this 
occasion were heavy. 

With the arrival of the 
Sirhind Brigade our front 
had been considerably ex- 
tended, and now embraced the 
village of Givenchy and south 
as far as the Bethune-La 
Bassée road. 
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To meet the spirit of special 
orders from the Commander- 
in- Chief two more local 
operations were carried out 
on the night 18/19 Decem- 
ber—one by each Division. 
The Meerut Division  suc- 
ceeded in capturing some 
enemy trenches, two machine- 
guns, and a few prisoners, 
but was eventually repulsed 
with a less of over eighty 
killed and wounded. The 
troops behaved splendidly: of 
these the Leicesters and 3rd 
Gurkhas had the lion’s share 
in the fighting. The Lahore 
attack also at first suc- 
ceeded in capturing some 
German trenches and taking 
eighty prisoners, but was 
eventually driven back with 
heavy loss. Part of the Ist 
Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry and 4th Gurkhas, 
both of the Sirhind Brigade, 
formed the attacking party, 
and half the 59th Rifles of 
the Jalandar Brigade joined 
up on their right, 

The Highland Light Infantry 
and Gurkhas, with superb dash, 
gained the trenches on their 
front, but the gallant Lieuten- 
ant Anderson, not content with 
this, rushed on with his High- 
landers, shouting as he went, 
“ Weare going to take Chapelle 
St Roch”: he and his men 
passed on into the darkness and 
never returned. The 59th Rifles 
on the right at first lost direc- 
tion, and eventually the cap- 
tured trenches became over- 
crowded ; casualties grew apace, 
and after hours of fierce trial 
and steadfast bravery our men 
had to retire to their own 
trenches; they had gained 
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nothing but imperishable glory. 
Here fell the brave Inglis of the 
4th Gurkhas, and here too 
Cramer-Roberts of the same 
battalion won a splendid D.S.O. 
Bruce of the 59th was killed 
heading a successful charge, 
and most of his men, refusing 
to leave the bedy of their officer, 
were killed near him. Havildar 
Abdul Wahab of this regiment 
earned his Indian Order of 
Merit and the Russian Cross 
of St George. But in this 
action, as in others, the names 
of gallant British and Indian 
officers and men of all the Corps 
engaged would fill a long roll. 
At the same time and in an- 
other part of the field a very 
brave attempt by a party of 
the 1st Gurkhas resulted in the 
death of the two fine young 
leaders, Burke and Rundall, and 
the loss of half their men. 

The night of the 19th Dec- 
ember was one of rain and 
storm, and the trenches were 
in places waist-deep in mud 
and water, and with the dawn 
began a fierce attack by the 
Germans all along the front of 
the Indian Corps. This attack, 
as we learned from prisoners, 
had been arranged for and pre- 
pared a week previously; that 
it eame on a most unfortunate 
day was our bad luck, for our 
men were to have been relieved 
only thirty-six hours later by 
he 1st Army Corps fresh from 
rest in reserve. However, it was 
the fortune of war, and for many 
long hours the Indian Corps 
had to fight it out by itself. 
The men were theroughly tired 
out after a long spell ef the 
trenches, which had lasted on 
and off for over fifty days; 
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many of the battaliens had, 
moreover, just experienced a 
full day ef hard fighting with 
heavy losses; our front had 
only very reeently been length- 
ened, and consequently our line 
was very weakly held. 

There is no opportunity of 
geing into any kind of detail 
here, though it is a story worth 
telling. Our local attacks had 
weakened us and rendered the 
task far more difficult. There is 
nothing but high praise for the 
officers and men who through 
three days sustained a most 
strenuous battle against im- 
mense odds, and who, though 
they lost a good deal of ground 
and suffered over 4000 easual- 
ties, will, when full details are 
given to the publie, be pro- 
nounced brave soldiers who 
nobly upheld the honour of His 
Majesty’s Army. 

Starting with a succession 
of mine explosions under our 
trenches, which destroyed these 
wherever they occurred, kill- 
ing and maiming hundreds, the 
enemy, using his weapons of 
destruction (with which we 
were unprovided), came on in 
waves, and after hard fight- 
ing the centre and left of 
the Lahore Division, held by 
the Sirhind Brigade, and the 
right centre of the Meerut 
Division were driven from 
their front trenches, and took 
up a new line by Festubert 
and west of Quinque Rue, to 
the west of the spot then 
known as “The Orchard.” 
The enemy also captured a 
large part of the village of 
Givenchy. The Sirhind Bri- 
gade had so far borne the 
brunt of this fighting on the 
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south, and the Dehra Dun 
Brigade on the north, of our 
line. Givenchy was recap- 
tured the same afternoon by 
a most gallant attack of the 
Manchesters under Colonel 
(now Major-General) Strick- 
land, whilst the Ferozepere Bri- 
gade, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Egerton, held fast to 
its trenches east and south of 
the village. 

Meanwhile, on the Meerut 
Division’s front, the Seaforth 
Highlanders on its right held 
on with splendid gallantry and 
tenacity ; whilst the 6th Jats, 
9th Gurkhas, and 58th Rifles 
all helped to maintain the new 
line, caused by the retirement 
of the 2nd Gurkhas, and con- 
nect it with the left flank of 
the isolated Seaforths. Dur- 
ing the night the Black Watch 
did good work in linking up 
the other expesed flank of the 
Seaforths with the retired line 
of the Highland Light In- 
fantry, the left battalion of 
the Lahore Division. 

On the Lahore front the 
Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade 
was fighting in support of the 
Division. The Highland Light 
Infantry, 1st and 4th Gurkhas 
of the Sirhind Brigade, all 
lost very heavily ‘iuring the 
battle. 

On the 20th and 21st Decem- 
ber the 1st Division of the let 
Army Cerps came to our help, 
and later the whole Corps took 
over our front. I had ridden 
over te see one of my Briga- 
diers at dawn on the 21st, 
and on my way back to my 
headquarters I passed by @ 
whole brigade of the reinferc- 
ing troops of this 1st Army 
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Corps. I shall never forget 
my feelings, I had just seen 
a large number of our own 
mud - grimed, tired soldiers, 
worn out with long weeks of 
vigil, and now I beheld bat- 


talions, not of 300 or 400 


men, but of a thousand strong 
each, full of life, fresh from 
a long rest in reserve, fit for 
anything, and all my own 
countrymen. At the same 
time I could not but admire 
the dauntless spirit of my own 
brave Army Corps, the British 
regiments of which had once 
more proved their valour, and 
the Indian battalions of which 
had set an example not easily 
forgotten. For it must be 
berne in mind that these latter 
had come to the help of the 
Empire from their far-away 
homes—come at the call of 
their Sovereign at a time 
when mi"ions of our own 
people in vhis island were 
still taking no part in the 
battle line, before the com- 
pulsory call had come to them, 
before they had at long-last 
learned that it is the duty of 
every man to fight for his 
country, 

Many of them over their 
comfortable firesides no doubt 
discussed the fighting and 
gave their verdict, many of 
“the average” and “above 
the average” critics no doubt 
in a few words summed up 
what should or should not 
have been done; but did they 
remember that whilst they 
were sitting at home in com- 
fort and taking no part in 
the war, these thousands of 
brave voluntary soldiers had 
crossed 5000 miles of sea to 
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come and fight their battles 
within gun sound of their 
homes? Look at it in that 
light, my stay-at-home friends 
of those days, and say which 
was the better man — not 
physically better, but with in 
reality a bigger heart! 

And even those brave men 
of the Ist Corps who came to 
our assistance found that it 
was no child’s play we had 
been engaged in, for it took 
them many days to adjust the 
dented portions of our line; 
and not before a very large 
casualty list had been compiled 
could even those fine soldiers 
say that the front had been 
readjusted to something like 
its original alignment. 

Some splendid deeds had 
been performed during the 
three days’ battle. The Com- 
mander who had the good 
fortune to have under him 
such magnificent troops as the 
Manchesters, the Seaforths, 
the Ist and 4th Gurkhas, the 
Highland Light Infantry, 2nd 
Gurkhas, Black Watch, 57th 
and 58th Rifles, 6th Jats, 9th 
Gurkhas, 107th Pioneers, not 
to mention many others who 
took their full share in this 
battle (even though some of 
them were driven from their 
trenches), need have no fear of 
the verdict which the historian 
will record. 

A short rest for the whole 
Cerps followed, and never was 
rest more needed, but by the 
middle of January we were 
again holding our share of the 
frent trenches, and once more 
on the same front—viz., from 
Neuve Chapelle to near Giv- 
enchy. On 10th March 1915 
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was begun the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, and it lasted till 
night of the 12th, after which 
no further attempt was made 
to extend our gains. This 
action has been described, both 
in despatches and by various 
writers, more fully than any 
other in which the Indians 
took part, and it is sufficient 
to say here that it was the 
sole occasion on which a defi- 
nite objective assigned to the 
Corps was supported by ade- 
quate artillery fire, On other 
occasions we were perhaps 
given all the guns that could 
be spared, but these others 
(except the Lahore Division’s 
attack at second battle of 
Ypres) were only attacks 
subsidiary to other and big- 
ger neighbouring operations ; 
whereas at Neuve Chapelle the 
Indians with the 4th Corps 
formed the main attacking 
force. At that time it was 
one of the biggest battles of 
the war, and as a distinct 
operation it is certainly the 
greatest battle in which In- 
dian troops have ever taken 
part. The strength of the 
Meerut Division, which sup- 
plied the actual assaulting 
force on the first day, was 400 
British and Indian officers, 
5000 British and 6400 Indian 
bayonets, with one regiment of 
cavalry, supported by the ar- 
tillery and Engineers of both 
Divisions. If we double the 
infantry, and thus include the 
Lahore Division, which fought 
and took a prominent part in 
the attacks of 11th and 12th 
December, we find that about 
24,000 infantry of the Indian 
Corps were engaged ; and dur- 


ing the three days of March 
on which the battle lasted, the 
Indian Corps casualties num- 
bered 133 British officers, 60 
Indian officers, 1912 British 
and 2128 Indian soldiers. 

On the Indian Corps front 
the enemy left 2000 dead, and 
we took 12 officers and 617 
men prisoners. 

An interesting feature of 
this battle is the fact that 
six battalions of Territorials, 
which had for some three 
months been permanently at- 
tached to us, and. formed part 
of our Corps, shared to the full 
in all the fighting. They 
proved themselves in action to 
be first-class fighting soldiers, 
well disciplined, brave as lions, 
and ready for any kind of 
work. It was nothing short 
of extraordinary, considering 
their limited training, what 
excellent troops they made; 
proving once more, what I 
have always maintained, that 
although we may be the least 
military, we are the most mar- 
tial nation in the world. 

The preliminary bombard- 
ment over the whole front was 
made by over 450 guns, and 
our aviators held a complete 
temporary mastery of the air. 
The Garhwal Brigade, now 
commanded by Brig.-General 
Blackader, led the assault, 
supported by Jacob’s Dehra 
Dun Brigade, whilst Southey’s 
Bareilly Brigade held our front 
trenches. 

The morning was wet and 
cheerless when, as the bombard- 
ment lifted, 2 battalions of the 
39th Garhwalis, the Leicesters, 
and 3rd Gurkhas, with the 3rd 
Londons in support, cleared 
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their parapets and rushed ever 
No Man’s Land, It is a famous 
story, and was a great day for 
India. No troops could have 
exceeded in dash and deter- 


mination these grand soldiers, 


and within an hour it was 
evident to the Huns that a day 
of heavy reckoning had arrived. 
There were local checks, mis- 
takes, and omissions, as there 
always must be in every battle ; 
but the attack as a whole could 
not have been better carried 
out, and this was in great part 
due to our splendid gunners, 
who had swept away the 
enemy’s wire entanglements, 
uprooted his defensive works, 
and torn and mangled the defen- 
ders, out of whose hands Neuve 
Chapelle had passed for ever. 
British troops of the IVth 
Corps and our Indians joined 
hands in the heart of the village, 
and by the 11th March a new 
line had been completed and 
entrenched, and the village 
which had so long defied us 
was now left in our rear. 
How many gallant deeds 
were wrought! what a tale 
they will furnish te the historian 
when he tells the story! How 
the Garhwal Brigade went 
through the “invincible ” Ger- 
man Infantry; how their com- 
rades of the Dehra Dun Brigade 
actually reached the outskirts 
of the Bois du Biez but could 
go no farther; how the Sirhind 
and Jalandar Brigades relieved 
and carried on the bloody work 
of securing our gains! Among 
the many heroes of those days, 
none will longer live in the 
memory of his comrades than 
Private William Buckingham 
of the 2nd Leicesters, who over 


_and his battalion suffered very 
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and over again went out under 
the heaviest fire and brought in 
badly wounded men, and re- 
ceived a well-merited Victoria 
Cross, No one who had the 
privilege of seeing the 3rd 
Londons charge across the open 
in their maiden battle, and 
capture a strongly-held German 
trench, will ever question the 
right of the Territorials to first 
fighting rank. Garhwal will 
be proud of its hero, Rifleman 
Gobar Sing Negi of the 2/39th, 
who rushed several traverses, 
using his bayonet only, killing 
many of the enemy and causing 
the surrender of those who still 
survived. He was himself killed 
at the moment of his triumph, 
but received the Victoria Cress, 
the second of his clan to gain 
this high distinction. Nepal 
will honour the name of Rifle- 
man Gane Gurung of the 3rd 
Gurkhas, who single - handed 
entered a house, captured and 
led out eight Germans, amid 
the wild cheers of the 2nd Rifle 
Brigade of the I1Vth Corps who 
witnessed the deed. TheSappers 
and Miners will remember Hav- 
ildar Ismail Khan who, when 
shot through both legs by one 
bullet, only exclaimed “That 
German wastes no rounds.” 
The 4th Seaforths, anether 
Territorial Battalion, led by 
Colonel Macfarlane, at once 
established its reputation as a 
splendid fighting Corps. The 
Sikhs during the three days’ 
battle well maintained the name 
of the Khalsa, and again the 
47th was well to the fere. 
Colonel Elliott Lockhart, com- 
manding 59th Rifles, a grand 
specimen of a C.O., was killed, 
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heavy losses. The Ist Sea- 
forths again paid heavily, but 
the British units were, here as 
ever, always in the thick of 
the fray. That fine fighting 
Corps, the Highland Light 
Infantry, with the Ist and 4th 
Gurkhas, all of the Sirhind 
Brigade, took their revenge for 
the days of Festubert; their 
casualties were severe, but after 
the battle I was much struck 
by their buoyant spirits and 
eagerness for further fighting. 
But were I to quote further 
instances they would run into 
columns. 

Thus ended the battle of 
Neuve Chapelle, of which I 
have been unable to furnish 
anything but the merest out- 
line ; and the credit due to the 
troops must be very largely 
shared by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Charles Anderson, who 
commanded the Meerut Divi- 
sion, and in whose hands and in 
those of his staff and brigadier 
mainly rested the carrying out 
of the orders, which are always 
so much easier to issue than to 
execute, 

During April we received 
an accession of strength in the 
shape of the 40th Pathans from 
China. The Indian Corps was 
gradually being reinforced by 
all classes and nationalities. 
The British officer question had 
beeome a serious one, and 
numbers of our new arrivals 
knew nothing of their men, 
and some of the Indian Army 
Reserve officers but little of 
the language. In other re- 
spects these latter proved 





themselves excellent substi- 
tutes for regulars. It was a 
difficult problem—not less dif- 
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ficult for me as Commander 
than for the battalions them- 
selves. However, the die had 
been cast, and it was surpris- 
ing, considering all things, how 
well matters shaped them- 
selves, 

On 23d April sudden orders 
were received for the Lahore 
Division, under command of 
Major-General Keary, to pro- 
ceed north. The second battle 
of Ypres had begun; the 
Canadians had bravely borne 
the first attacks of poison gas ; 
our lines had . been badly 
dented, and our gallant French 
allies had been forced te give 
ground, with the loss of many 
guns, in face ef this latest 
devilish device of the Huns. 
It was a hard task that lay 
before the Division; but it 
was a signal proof of the 
value of the Indian Corps, 
that as at the first battle of 
Ypres, and Smith Dorrien’s 
defence of the Lille-La Bassée 
front, portions of our Corps 
had in both cases _ been 
thrown in te fill gaps in the 
fighting line; so new for the 
third time in six months 4 
Division was sent to the assist- 
ance of our sorely pressed 
British troops on another 
front. Had we never done 
anything more, the Army 
Corps would have more than 
justified its presence in France ; 
but much blood was still to 
flow before they finally left for 
other seenes, there to repeat 
the same stery. 

The Lahore Division’s task 
was to counter-attack in con- 
junction with the French—the 
latter being on the left, with 
the Ypres Langemarck road 
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forming a dividing and con- 
necting link between them. 
Moving past Ypres the three 
brigades came in succession 
under shell fire, and as an 
instance of cool discipline it 
may be told that the 40th 
Pathans, just arrived in France, 
had their baptism of European 
warfare as they were marching 
along the road, in the shape of 
a huge shell which landed in 
the middle of the Yeusapzai 
Company, knocking out an 
Indian officer and twenty-two 
sepoys. It is on record that 
the men, instead of showing 
even a sign of scattering, 
closed their ranks and moved 
on as if on parade,—surely the 
finest possible test of good 
discipline, 

General Keary himself, as he 
motored to his post, had his 
kit blewn off the car by a 
shell; and most of the bat- 
talions of the Jalandar and 
Ferezepere Brigades had a 
very lively experience, but 
nothing to what was to come. 
In the battle which followed 
our troops had to attack under 
great disadvantages. No one 
knew the ground, nor ‘could 
the pesition of the enemy’s 
artillery be more than guessed 
at. There was neither time 
nor opportunity to register 
our guns; the mest gallant 
attempts were frustrated by 
the enemy’s gas, and we, at 
that time, had no masks or 
means of staving off the effects. 
Finally, the German position 
was on a ridge, with a sleping 
glacis to their front,—an ideal 
position to defend. 

The battle, as far as the 
Lahore Division was concerned, 


lasted for over six days before 
the last brigade was with- 
drawn. As in the case of 
other fights, it is only possible 
to give a bare outline of events. 
On 26th April the Jalandar 
and Ferozepere Brigades opened 
the attack in a side-by-side 
advance. In the Manchesters 
Corporal Issy-Smith earned a 
Victeria Cross fer conspicuous 
bravery in carrying a severely 
wounded comrade through 250 
yards of shell- and rifle-swept 
ground. The battalion lost its 
Commanding Officer, Colonel 
Hitchins, a brave and gener- 
eus soldier, and suffered 300 
other casualties. In the 40th 
Pathans the Commanding 
Officer, Colonel Rennick, an old 
friend, was mortally wounded, 
and over 300 other lesses was 
the share of the battalion in 
its first fight in Europe. Many 
hereic deeds were performed, 
but must wait relation to an- 
other day. The 47th Sikhs 
had 350 casualties in all ranks 
out of a total of only 445 who 
went into the battle Few 
battalions in His Majesty’s 
Army can show a higher per- 
centage of losses throughout 
its service in France than this 
fine corps, which so worthily 
upheld the traditions of the 
Khalsa. 

In the Ferozepere Brigade, 
the 57th Rifles, the 129th 
Baluchis, and Connaught Ran- 
gers had very heavy casualty 
rolls ; but despite our losses the 
attacks pushed on, and at cer- 
tain points appeared to offer 
chances of success, when once 
more the hideous fumes of gas 
bore down on our sorely-tried 
men, and French, British, and 
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Indians were again driven from 
the field, pursued by a devas- 
tating fire of shells and machine- 
guns. One brave and devoted 
band of Connaught Rangers, 
Manehesters, and Indians from 
various units, however, held 
on in spite of everything, 
forming an undefeatable de- 
tachment, under command of 
Major Deacon of the Rangers. 
What a picture for a realistic 
painter! these brave men, sur- 
rounded and gassed, but im- 
movable. Help eventually 
came from the Highland Light 
Infantry under Captain Tar- 
rant, and the glorious band, 
decimated but resolute, was 
saved from destruction. 

Another Indian was this day 
added to the list of wearers 
ef the Victoria Cross, and he 
was the first officer in that 
army to be so rewarded. It 
was a particular pleasure to 
me to find that my brave 
friend Jemadar Mir Dast of 
the 55th Rifles (attached 57th) 
had been recommended for this 
signal henour. He had held 
on to a trench with his few 
remaining men after all his 
officers had been killed or 
wounded, and subsequently, 
though himself wounded, he 
helped to carry several British 
and Indian disabled men into 
safety under heavy fire. 

From 26th April until the 
1st May the Lahore Division 
was employed as a whole, or 
by brigades, in holding this 
portion of the Ypres front, 
During this time attacks and 
counter-attacks were ineessant, 
every opportunity being taken 
to push on in conjunction with 
the French on our left. To 


tell the story of these attacks 
would only be to repeat the 
same tale of devoted gallantry 
of each brigadein turn. Suffice 
it to say that the object of the 
Division was to close the gap 
made by the gas attacks; to 
keep it closed, and to drive 
back the enemy as far as pos- 
sible, and thus ensure the safety 
of Ypres, in as far as this par- 
ticular portion ef the front 
was concerned, 

In the doing of this each 
corps had its share and bore 
its losses. Of some I have 
already written; others there 
were who as nobly did their 
part. Allen of the 4th King’s 
led his fine battalion, but re- 
cently arrived in France, with 
skill and gallantry: they paid 
with 380 casualties for their 
valour. The lst Gurkhas, 
fighting fiercely, recovered some 
lost guns; the 4th Gurkhas, 
moving through an inferno of 
fire and losing heavily, rushed 
to within short range of the 
German trenches. The 9th 
Bhopal Infantry had Major 
Jamieson wounded, and suf- 
fered 125 other losses, The 
4th London Territorials fought 
splendidly. Colonel Vivian of 
the 15th Sikhs, a very fine 
soldier, was killed. The 4th 
Suffolks (Territorials) and 59th 
Rifles did their share in the 
six days’ fighting. 

This second battle of Ypres 
cost the Lahore Division in 
killed, wounded, and missing, 
133 British officers, 64 Indian 
officers, 1620 British and 2070 
Indian rank and file—a total 
of 3887 all ranks, or 30 per 
cent of the infantry strength 
engaged. 
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General Sir Horace Smith 
Dorrien, commanding the 2nd 
Army, under whose orders they 
had served during the battle, 
never failed to give credit where 
it was due, and on this occasion 
sent a letter to General Keary, 
written in his own stirring 
style, which, after recounting 
the difficulties the troops had 
had to faee, ended with these re- 
markable words: “The Division, 
although only partially suc- 
cessful in wrenching ground 
from the enemy, prevented his 
further advance, and thus en- 
sured the safety of the town 
of Ypres.” 

It is by a few such words, 
spoken or written at the 
psychological moment, that 
great commanders place the 
seal on the devotion of their 
subordinates. 

From Ypres the Lahore 
Division rejoined the corps in 
front of Neuve Chapelle, and 
at once again took ever their 
trenches, The month of May 
1915 was destined to be a 
bloody and unsatisfactory one 
for the Indian Corps. The 
French were carrying out an 
offensive to the south of La 
Bassée, and to assist this the 
4th Corps was detailed to 
attack the Germans about 
Fromelles—the Indian Corps 
south of Neuve Chapelle, and 
the 1st Corps further still to 
the south towards Givenchy. 
This fighting has been gen- 
erally termed the Battle of 
Festubert. The one satisfac- 
tory feature in it is, that of 
all the fighting we took part in 
here perhaps was best proved 
the real grit of the troops, 
British and Indian; and al- 
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though this prolonged action, 
extending over seventeen days, 
has not been described in any 
publication I know of except in 
despatches, it afforded endless 
opportunities for the display of 
bravery and sustained courage. 

At 5.30 en the morning of 
the 9th May, the first attack 
was made by the Dehra Dun 
Brigade of the Meerut Division 
against a very strongly de- 
fended German position. The 
artillery preparation was totally 
inadequate, and as the Ist 
Seaforths, 2nd Gurkhas, and 
1/4th Seaforths rushed to the 
assault, they were literally 
mown down in heaps; officers 
and men disappeared as if 
engulfed, and within half an 
hour nothing remained but 
mangled bodies, er men lying 
in hellows and shell-holes. On 
our right the attack of the 1st 
British Division also entirely 
failed. 

All that men could do to‘ad- 
vance, even by driblets, was 
done; but the enemy’s fire in- 
creased and the ground in front 
and behind our trenches was 
torn by shell, causing heavy 
casualties te other brigades as 
well as those attacking. As 
an example, the 1st Seaforths, 
veterans of every fight, on this 
day alone lost 7 officers and 130 
men killed, and 10 officers and 
350 men wounded. Notwith- 
standing the renewals of the 
bombardment up te our limited 
supply of ammunition, replace- 
ment of one brigade by another 
as these were reduced by easual- 
ties, the splendid gallantry of 
officers and men and the 
launching of one attack after 
another, progress was impos- 
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sible. Between the 9ih and 
16th May, which included one 
attempt at assault by night, 
the heroic troops never failed 
to respond to every call; but 
fer the first time in the war I 
recognised that the task set 
was beyond their powers, and 
that -the enemy’s position was 
an absolutely impregnable one. 

One more Victoria Cross was 
added to the roll of the corps 
on the 9th May. Lanee-Cor- 
poral David Finlay of the 2nd 
Black Watch led a party of 12 
men in a bomb attack ; of these 
no less than 10 were killed or 
wounded. Seeing a wounded 
manlying a hundred yardsaway 
in the open, Finlay directed the 
two survivors to return, whilst 
he himself crawled out and 
under a terrible fire managed 
to carry him in safety. This 
brave soldier was afterwards 
killed in Mesopotamia. 

From 16th to 22nd May the 
Indian Corps, in conformity 
with its orders and the move- 
ment of the 1st Corps on the 
right, went through varying 
fortunes; and on this later date 
the attacks, as far as we were 
concerned, ceased. 

Most of the brigades of both 
Divisions took part in all this 
fighting ; the losses were very 
heavy, the gains infinitesimal, 
but no one who had the honour 
of commanding these heroic 
men can ever but feel uplifted 
by the thought of the courage 
and self-sacrificing spirit they 
displayed. When all units lost 
se heavily, it is perhaps invidious 
to quote numbers, but in expla- 
nation of my statement, I may 
note that the 41st Degras of 
the Bareilly Brigade, in their 


first advance to the trenches 
and subsequent fighting, suf- 
fered 400 casualties out of 645 
present; and in the first forty- 
two hours of the fighting the 
Indian Corps recorded 2090 
casualties. The Indian Bat- 
talions were by this time com- 
posed of men from every and 
any souree that could supply 
the numbers necessary to main- 
tain them as units; most of 
their original officers were killed 
or wounded and the new ones 
did not know the men, a very 
important point; but the Divi- 
sional, Brigade, and Battalion 
Commanders, with that loyal 
spirit which characterises Brit- 
ish officers, kept them up to 
the highest attainable standard; 
and with the British battahons, 
which were more or less kept 
up to war strength, and the 
Territorials now sadly reduced 
but full of grit, the Indian 
Corps was again gradually re- 
built and took part in a sub- 
sidiary attack during the battle 
of Loos, after which they left 
France fer good. 

Before I pass on from this 
battle one episede must be 
told. It is but one example 
of countless brave deeds which 
I would fain tell, but as a 
story ef sustained gallantry 
cannot be surpassed. An iso- 
lated trench was held by a 
company of the 15th Sikhs, 
opposed to an ever-increasing 
number of the enemy who 
showed signs of an im- 
mediate attack. Having ex- 
pended all his bombs, the 
officer in command was in 
urgent need of mere, and 
Lieutenant J. Smyth of the 
same battalion offered to make 
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the attempt over the 250 
yards which intervened. Ten 
Sikhs volunteered to aecom- 
pany him, carrying a hundred 
bombs in boxes between 
them. Moving for 60 yards 
under cover, the party 
diverged, and at once came 
under heavy fire. Crawling 
over dead and wounded, 
through such cover as bat- 
tered ditches and _ trenches 
could afford, they advanced 
under a galling and aimed 
fire. Man after man was shot 
down, and by the time Smyth 
had got to within 30 yards 
of his objective there were 
only three others besides 
himself unwounded; but the 
precious boxes were still in- 
tact. The Germans had seen 
and understood the object of 
this movement, and the ground 
here was swept by a tornado 
of bullets, and to carry the 
boxes any farther was abso- 
lutely impossible. Breaking 
them open, Smyth distributed 
as many bombs as possible be- 
tween the survivors. One of 
the three gallant Sikhs was at 
the same time killed; and this 
splendid young officer, with 
now but two others—a Naik 
and a sepoy —crawling on 
through mire and_ water, 
reached their goal. Smyth, 
who is one of the most 
modest, as he certainly is one 
of the bravest, of men, re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross, and 
the Naik the Indian Order of 
Merit, whilst the Indian Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal was 
given to all who lived of that 
glorious band. The Gurus of 
the Khalsa eould have wished 
for ne greater proef of the 
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right of the Sikh to style 
himself a Singh (lion). 

During June, July, and 
August 1915, the composition of 
the Indian Corps went through 
many changes. Instead of 
the 15,700 strength of Nov- 
ember 1914, when we faced 
the choicest troops of Ger- 
many, our total bayonets on 
5th June numbered over 
50,000, of which the Indians 
furnished only 11,000. We 
were still known as_ the 
Indian Corps, but had been 
transformed beyond recogni- 
tion; the nightmare of worn- 
out men holding on like grim 
death, mid ice and snow, to 
shattered trenches, had passed 
for ever. The New Armies 
were rapidly arriving, with 
more guns and fresh and eager 
men. <A larger supply of am- 
munition was pouring into 
France; England was begin- 
ning to wake to the reality 
of the situation, and the Hun 
to the fact that 


‘This England never did, nor never 
shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.” 


Some of our Indian bat- 
taliens were relieved by others 
from Egypt, and the 4th 
Gurkhas left for Gallipoli. 
Sir John French, who was 
always anxious to help the 
Indians in matters of custom, 
at my suggestion allowed the 
Corps a shert rest during the 
fast of “Ramzan,” thus afford- 
ing the Mahomedans an oppor- 
tunity of observing this great 
religious rite, which they much 
appreciated. Many very praise- 
worthy deeds were performed 
by units and individuals. 
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September 1915 came round, 
and the stay of the Indian 
Corps in France was nearing 
its end; but before the Meerut 
and Lahore Divisions left, one 
more severe battle had to be 
fought, and the same story of 
loyal bravery must be told. 
It can only be told briefly by 
me as gathered from others, 
for ere this last fight of the 
Indian Corps took place I 
handed over the command to 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Anderson. 

To help the Ist and 4th 
Corps attacking south of La 
Bassée certain subsidiary at- 
tacks were ordered to the 
north. Of these the Indian 
Corps was directed against 
the* strong salient in the 
German lines west of the 
Moulin du Pietre. For the 
first time in the history of 
the Army this attack was to 
be preceded by the use of gas 
and*moke from our trenches, 
and this was supposed to 
counterbalance the compara- 
tively weak artillery support 
available. Personally I had 
grave doubts of the results 
of so uncertain an agent of 
destruction, especially when, 
as in this case, a particular 
moment had been fixed for 
its discharge, and at that 
moment an adverse wind 
might ruin all plans. If this 
should occur, what about the 
shortage of artillery? And in 
fact it is just exactly what 
did occur, with serious re- 
sults for a great number of 
our attacking infantry. The 
Garhwal Brigade carried out 
its assault with great élan; 
two battalions were checked 


by wire which had not been 
destroyed by the guns; but 
the 8th Gurkhas made a great 
advance over several lines of 
German trenches, taking a 
heavy toll from the enemy. 
As the gallant men . from 
Nepal rushed on and saw the 
Huns in full flight, such as 
still survived from the dark 
days of October 1914 must 
indeed have been glad of their 
merited revenge. The wind 
had veered shortly before the 
attack commenced, blowing 
the gas and. smoke across 
eur front, and causing the 
greatest confusion and diffi- 
culty amongst all ranks. So 
serious were the results in 
many sections of the line that 
all direction was lost, and offi- 
cers and men were disabled and 
unable to continue the advance. 

The Bareilly Brigade was 
more successful in its assault: 
the 69th Punjabis (newly 
arrived from Egypt) and the 
2nd and 4th Black Watch 
broke through all opposition, 
carried line after line of Ger- 
man trenches, captured a large 
number of prisoners, and still 
pushing on, and. now joined 
by the 33rd Punjabis (also 
new arrivals from Egypt) and 
58th Rifles, were soon within 
reach of the Moulin. But 
when all looked so well came 
the cheek, followed by heavy 
enemy counter-attacks. The 
8th Gurkhas had got so far 
ahead that a portion of the 
battalion was cut off and sur- 
rounded; but as a testimony 
to their resistance to the last, 
it is on record that until late 
next morning the musketry 
and machine-gun fire of at- - 
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tackers and attacked could be 
heard, gradually dying down, 
until it finally faded, and the 
tragedy wasended, Beginning 
their career in France on that 
stormy night of 30th Ootober 
1914, when this gallant corps 
had been decimated and forced 
to retire, they ended it in 
misfortune, it is true, but in 
a pall of glory. 

Like the 8th, other units 
were also attacked in flank; 
pounded by heavy guns and 
bombarded with bombs and 
hand grenades, the retirement 
was carried out with slow de- 
termination ; but eventually the 
Division was forced back into 
its own lines, and our gains, 
made at a very heavy sacrifice, 
were lost. The casualties of 
the Meerut and Lahore Divi- 
sions on this day amounted to 
just under 4000 killed, wounded, 
and missing, and the total 
losses during the war sustained 
by the Indian Corps proper, and 
not including those of any 
Divisions attached, reached the 
grand total of 34,250, those of 
the Indians alone, including 
their British officers, number- 
ing 21,400. No doubt this at- 
tack, well planned and gallantly 
executed, notwithstanding the 
handicap of our own gas, partly 
fulfilled its object, in preventing 
the Germans from reinforeing 
their army opposite Loos from 
this direction. Whether the 
numbers contained by it were 
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sufficient to justify the results 
is a matter for conjecture; but 
there is no room for hypothesis 
regarding the manner in which 
the troops fought: that is 
written in blood and borne 
witness to by the brave men 
who went through the fiery 
ordeal, with no other thought 
than a determination to do 
their duty; and their blood, 
shed for the last time in battle 
on thedreary wastes of Flanders, 
has set the seal on their loyalty, 
courage, and devotion to their 
King Emperor. 

From Neuve Chapelle, past 
Festubert to Givenchy, the very 
same trenches occupied by the 
Indian Corps are occupied to- 
day by armies which had not 
even been raised, when with 
but 16,000 men that thin khaki 
line held on during the dreary 
winter of 1914-15—short of 
guns and ammunition, unpro- 
vided with trench mortars, 
grenades, and a hundred other 
engines of war now deemed 
absolutely essential to success. 
It is perhaps a pardonable 
elation to reflect that our brave 
and loyal Indian soldiers had 
gladly crossed the seas to fight 
England’s battles, and shoulder 
to shoulder with their British 
comrades long kept at bay 
the legions of the greatest 
military power in the world. 

It is well sometimes to recall 
these facts, 

‘‘ Lest we forget.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 


BY VEDETTE, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Then was seen with what majesty the British soldier fights. . . . 


ONCE again our Ensign was 
in the midst of the Guards— 
Grenadiers, Coldstream, Irish 

. remains of half a dozen 
battalions were there, inter- 
mingled with a good sprink- 
ling of men from all manner of 
line regiments. They stood 
packed close as herrings in a 
barrel in the deep and narrow 
trench, so that it was well- 
nigh impossible to force a 
passage. Of officers, for the 
moment, there was no trace. 

Our Ensign stood for a mo- 
ment to regain his breath and 
to take in his surroundings. 
The trench was in a hideous 
mess, showing abundant traces 
of the appalling pounding it 
had received during three days’ 
incessant artillery fire. The 
British shells had blown whole 
segments bodily out of it, so 
that here the parapet, there 
the parados, was blasted clean 
away—sometimes both in the 
same place—leaving a broad 
gap void of all protection. 

In its time it had been a 
good specimen of a German 
fire-trench—in point of fact 
it was the German main 
third line—with a neat fire- 
step, solid traverses, and deep, 
timber-lined dug-outs with 
many steps leading sheer 
down into the bowels of the 
earth, But now the fire-step 
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was broken and crumbling, 
the traverses were nearly all 
blown in, and in many of the 
dug-outs part of the frame- 
work had collapsed, leaving 
the entrance either sagging or 
completely blocked up by fallen 
earth. 
The place was a shambles, 
There were shapeless masses of 
field - grey trodden down fast 
into the soft mud bottom of 
the trench, and sprawling 
forms, both khaki and grey, 
lay all over the place. In a 
yawning rent in the trench, 
at our Ensign’s very elbow, 
was the dead body of a lad 
wearing the black buttons 
and badges of a Rifle regi- 
ment,—a mere boy, — with 
@ round bullet-hole in the 
temple. At his side a figure 
was sitting, knees drawn up, 
head resting on the hand, in 
an attitude of contemplation. 
Our Ensign recognised a ser- 
geant of his own Battalion 
. . . an oldish, steady man 
whom he had known well. 
. So tired and utterly 
weary was the look on his 
face that, for the moment, the 
young officer fancied that the 
man had fallen asleep. But 
the waxen features told a dif- 
ferent tale. . . . Our En- 
sign’s heart sank a little with- 
in him as he gazed on the two 
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listless figures: all the morn- 
ing they remained there, and 
every time he passed them he 
felt himself shrinking with 
horror. 

The trench was strewn with 
“souvenirs ””—German helmets 
and caps and rifles and great- 
coats and ammunition pouches, 
boxes of cigars, loaves of bread, 
tins of meat and sardines, empty 
bottles, letters, pay-books, lit- 
tered about among the prostrate 
forms. The men in the trench 
were turning these over; many 
had rank German cigars in their 
mouths, But our Ensign had 
no time to waste in poring over 
these things—as the only offieer 
present, he felt that it devolved 
upon him to try and bring a 
little order into the chaos. 

Presently he espied a famil- 
iar form, gaunt and tall,— it 
was Sergeant Jackson, of our 
Ensign’s company. Briefly, 
the sergeant gave the officer 
the news. All the officers of 
our Ensign’s company and the 
acting company sergeant-major 
had been knocked out . . . none 
of the officers were killed, he 
thought . . . he had seen “the 
captain” being carried away 
in all his usual serenity. There 
were some officers farther along 
the trench. 

Our Ensign bade the sergeant 
get the men to work in con- 
selidating the position. Now 
that the trench was in British 
hands, it had to be reversed, 
the parapet built up into a 
parados and a fire-step cut in 
the parapet, 

_ “The men will have to work 
like blazes,” added our young 
man; “in a few minutes we 
shall have every German gun 
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in the place opening on us, and 
the men will want all the cover 
they can get.” 

“And, for Heaven’s sake, 
Sergeant Jackson,” he went 
on, “get some of these bodies 
put out of the trench!” 

Then, with infinite difficulty, 
our young man started to force 
himself along the crowded 
trench. There was no shelling 
as yet, but there was a lot of 
machine-gun fire and the air 
was fairly humming with bul- 
lets, He fought his way along 
desperately hard: the men were 
willing enough to let him pass, 
but your Guardsman in full 
attacking order is a big object 
that, even edgeways, almost 
blocks an ordinary trench, and 
our Ensign had an exhausting 
time. As he dragged himself 
round a traverse, he all but 
stepped on a German lying on 
the ground. As he passed him, 
the man caught hold of the 
officer’s legs and shrieked in 
a broad Bavarian accent— 

“ Ach! Herr Leutnant! Ich 
halt’es nicht aus . . . schiessen 
Sie mich! Ach! schiessen Sie 
mich! Ich bitt’ Sie!” 

The taking of a man’s life 
in cold blood had never entered 
into our novice’s philosophy, 
so he shook the man off and 
passed on, with a horrid picture 
in his memory of a livid, grim- 
acing mask. 

Our Ensign next came to a 
broad gap blown clean through 
parados and parapet. As he 
was about to pass, a young 
Coldstreamer at his elbow 
pushed past him into the gap. 
The next moment the lad cried 
out: “Oh!” a loud, gasping 
exclamation of utter astonish- 
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ment, spun round and fell prone 
at the officer’s feet with a great 
gush of blood that splashed 
the other’s tunic. 

“There’s a sniper laying en 
that gap, sir,” said an Irish 
Guardsman standing by; “for 
the leve of God, kape your 
head down!” 

“This is a bloody business,” 
said our Ensign te himself. 
These ghastly sights were be- 
ginning to get on his nerves. 
Then, ducking down, he darted 
across the gap and in a minute 
or two found himself in the 
presence of Headquarters. The 
Commanding Officer told him 
he was to take command of 
No. 2 Company, as the only 
officer surviving, and asked 
for news of the Second in 
Command. Our Ensign told 
his tale. 

A groupof officers were there: 
Roderick, tall and quite cool ; 
The Lad, brimming over with 
excitement, who had drifted in 
from his battalion, together 
with his Commanding Officer, a 
Brigade Machine-Gun Officer, 
the Doctor, the Padre, a For- 
ward Observation Officer. 

Roderick gave our Ensign 
a brief budget of news. The 
Don had been shot through 
the thigh, crossing the ridge; 
Apollo had got it through the 
shoulder, and had last been 
seen volubly explaining to the 
stretcher-bearers carrying him 
down the exact nature of his 
wound in highly technical lan- 
guage; Duke was all right. 
Of the officers of the other com- 
panies, two at least were known 
to be killed — Roderick had 
heard the men talking about 
them. 
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One of these two officers was 
a friend of our Ensign’s, yet 
he heard of his death quite 
unmoved, In the heat of 
battle everything appears un- 
real—so much is rumour, 80 
little is fact ; and even towards 
the concrete realities under his 
very eyes 2 man feels that he 
will wake up and find it all a 
dream. ... 

One of the group of officers, 
who was surveying through his 
glasses the low brown horizon 
with its tangle of rusted wire, 
suddenly pointed to the right. 

“That communication trench 
is full of Huns,” he cried ; “look! 
you can see them in their hel- 
mets leaning on the parapet!” 

Everybody put up their 
glasses. There, sure enough, 
was @ long line of heads in coal- 
scuttle helmets lining the trench 
indicated. They had a machine- 
gun trained on the treneh where 
the Guards were; they were 
also busy sniping into all the 
gaps. 

A Lewis gunner was haled 
forth from the crowded trench, 
and he lost no time in laying 
his gun on the line of Germans. 
But the gun jammed at the first 
burst of fire. While they were 
trying another, our Ensign was 
ordered to take charge of the 
left of the line, post sentries, 
and set every man to the task 
of consolidating the trench. 
He was briefly told the situa- 
tion, On the right, the attack- 
ing troops had been held up by 
the strong position known as 
The Quadrilateral, bristling 
with machine-guns, the same 
guns which had caught the 
Guards in enfilade as they 
crossed the ridge; what had 
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happened on the left was not 
clear. 

Our Ensign set off back along 
the way he had come with a 
light heart. He rejoiced at 
having a definite job which 
would keep him from thinking 
about the horrors piling up on 
every side of him. With him 
went the Brigade Machine-Gun 
Officer and a Grenadier Ensign, 
from whom our young man had 
once taken over in the trenches 
in the salient. Of the three 
officers only our Ensign was 
destined te survive the day, 
but of course he did not know 
that then. 

The German, who had 
clutched at our Ensign’s leg on 
his passage, lay dead in the bot- 
tom of the trench. Our Ensign 
wondered whether the man had 
found some one to do the service 
that he refused him. The dead 
Coldstreamer in the gap had 
now three companions prone on 
their faces in the mud. 

As they elbowed their way 
along, the three officers set 
every man in the trench to 
the task of consolidation. The 
men obeyed willingly enough, 
and the sergeants, at the 
officers’ bidding, posted sentries 
at intervals along the trench, 
with strict injunctions to keep 
a sharp look-out, right, left, 
and centre. Thus the three 
officers forced their way down 
the treneh, leaving a trail of 
busy diggers in their wake. 
By mutual arrangement our 
Ensign pushed on alone to the 
extreme left, where he found 
himself among troops of the 
line, until he met a very youth- 
ful subaltern of a Rifle regi- 
ment, whom our Ensign in- 
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formed of the situation and of 
the measures they were taking 
for their protection. This 
done, our Ensign toiled his 
way baek again along the 
trench. 

And now the long-expected 
strafe began. A German 
battery that had been shelling 
over them shortened its range, 
and the shells, vicious, black 
“whizz-bangs,” began dropping 
uncomfortably close to the 
trench, Word had been com- 
ing along from the right, “ All 
men of the such-and-such bat- 
talion of the Coldstream to 
the right,” “All men of the 
such-and-such battalion of the 
Irish Guards te the right,” 
so the trench was a little 
clearer as the different bat- 
talions got sifted out. Seme 
kind of advance was going 
forward to the extreme right, 
Our Ensign saw long lines 
of men advancing through a 
tornado of great, black shell- 
bursts. Presently a flock of 
grey figures, hands above their 
heads, bolted across the open. 
Shouts rang out all down the 
trench. 

“Shoot the dogs! Lend me 
your rifle, mate! Let them 
be! Sheot the ——! Ah, 
leave them alene!” But no 
shot fell, and the frightened 
herd plunged across the broken 
ground among their own shells, 
a couple of phlegmatic figures 
in khaki driving them before 
them. 

The German shell fire was 
growing in intensity. A 5.9 
battery had joined in. The 
cry of “Stretcher-bearER !” 
ran up and down the trench ; 
here and there men lagged at 
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their digging. Our Ensign 
had to run up and down, 
“speeding up” the laggards 
like a negro slave-driver. But 
he noticed many more limp 
figures, many more ghastly 
wounds, and every dug-out had 
its pale and blood-stained occu- 
pants... 

In all his efforts our Ensign 
was loyally supported by hisown 
non-commissioned officers and 
men. The sergeants by word, 
the men by deed, gave a 
splendid lead to the reluctant. 
It is in battle that the ster- 
ling loyalty of British troops 
to their officers comes out 
strongest. 

On his knees at the bottom 
of the trench, scraping vigor- 
ously away with his entrench- 
ing tool at the parapet to 
fashion a fire-step, our Ensign 
found old Lawson, one of the 
battalion snipers, the sweat 
glistening on his face, for by 
now the sun was shining hotly. 
By his side stood Sergeant 
Jackson, as dispassionate as 
ever. 

“We're going to catch it 
hot here, sir,” said the ser- 
geant, with a shake of his 
head, to our Ensign, who sat 
down beside the couple and 
wiped his damp brow. Then, 
with a shrill scream, a salvo 
of four shells burst right over 
the group; some one yelled 
out loud, and a tangle of men 
fell all over our Ensign as he 
squatted on the ground, driv- 
ing his helmet over his eyes. 
He fought himself clear, and 
found that all the men about 
him had stopped working. 
Some had taken refuge in a 
low dug-out, where three 
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or four wounded men were 
sheltering. 

Our Ensign rooted them 
out and set them again to 
their task, Then he looked 
about him. Old Lawsé6n, the 
sniper, lay on his face in the 
trench, breathing stertorously. 
Our Ensign turned him over 
on his back, and saw at a 
glance that the old soldier was 
hovering on the brink of eter- 
nity. A few yards farther along 
the trench two men lay dead ; 
another, with a staring white 
face, was opening his jacket 
with trembling, blood-stained 
hands. A little movement be- 
hind him caught our Ensign’s 
ear. He turned and found 
Sergeant Jackson, his face 
running with blood, rocking 
himself gently to and fro. On 
the ground beside him was his 
helmet, with a great jagged 
rent in the crown. 

Our Ensign tore out his last 
remaining field-dressing and 
bound up a gaping wound in 
the sergeant’s head. Then he 
gave him a pull of the famous 
tea-and-brandy mixture. The 
sergeant was conscious, but 
he spoke in a curious, thick 
fashion, 

“I’m all right, sir,” he said, 
“but I don’t quite feel up to 
duty somehow; and I’ve got 
a bit of a brow-ache, too!” 
And then his head fell for- 
ward, and with a sharp pang 
our Ensign thought he was 
dead. But presently he spoke 
again, complained that he 
could not hear, that his eyes 
were failing; so our Ensign 
gave him another pull at the 
water-bottle, and offered him 

_@ cigarette, whieh he took 
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and was able to light alone. 
The officer left him seated in 
the trench contentedly puff- 
ing, and set off again to keep 
the men to their task. 

And now our Ensign felt the 
reaction of the morning’s ex- 
citement coming over him. All 
the exhilaration he had experi- 
enced inthe magnificent opening 
act of the day seemed to have 
evaporated. He found himself 
dwelling with loathing on the 
mere thought of war; his mind 
toyed with crude pictures he 
had seen in German papers of 
Hindenburg, the German Man 
of Destiny, striding over mounds 
of corpses—even such corpses 
as those that lay strewn all 
around, 

Our Ensign felt his gorge 
rising at the horrors besetting 
him. He found himself longing 
fervently for a mad charge, a 
German attack,—anything to 
get away from the shambles, 
the blood, the mud, the dank 
smell of the earth, the hideous 
painted sky that mocked their 
sufferings. Of all the mani- 
fold sensations of the day, the 
hours he spent in that trench 
left the deepest impress on our 
Ensign’s memory, and ran their 
span again and again, with 
horrors intensified, in the battle- 
dreams that came to him in 
many nights subsequently. 

In reality, they were not 
more than three or four hours 
in the third German line. To 
our Ensign the delay seemed 
endless; the men, too, were 
chafing to be away “after the 
Gers.,” anything rather than to 
sit there and be shelled to 
atoms, 

Down the trench our Ensign 
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found the Brigade Machine- 
Gunner again. The latter told 
him that apparently the attack- 
ing lines, misled by the two 
trenches which had lain, all 
unsuspected, between them and 
their first objective, had be- 
lieved the trench they were in 
tobe the third objective, whereas 
it was in reality only the first 
objective, as far as could be 
ascertained. In a country from 
which practically every land- 
mark has been razed, where 
one trench looks exactly like 
another, such an error was 
easily made. Hence the delay. 
However, the Machine-Gunner 
said, the first lines had gone 
on now, and probably the rest 
would soon follow. 

A charming fellow, this 
Machine-Gunner, practical, con- 
scientious, and fearless beyond 
all praise, He and our Ensign 
found themselves cordially 
agreed that the sights in that 
trench were enough to sicken 
a man of war for the rest of 
his life. 

Then our Ensign suddenly 
saw his Commanding Officer on 
the parapet above his head. 
He ordered our young man to 
collect all the men he could 
and bring them forward. Our 
Ensignand the Machine-Gunner 
were out of the trench in an 
instant, bawling to the men to 
follow them. The men were 
delighted to get away, and the 
Maehine-Gunner, surrounded by 
a knot of his men with guns 
and tripods and ammunition 
boxes, led a big batch forward 
whilst our Ensign ran up and 
down the trench, beating up 
the rest. And so presently our 
young Ensign led the way over 
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a wild chaos of broken -wire 


and shell-ploughed brown earth 
out into the blue, turning his 
back for ever on that sinister 
place where, as.it seemed to 
him, years of his life had been 
spent. On they went, through 
a few spasmodic shells, to the 
top of the low ridge, where an 
unforgettable sight burst upon 
their vision. 

A broad green valley lay un- 
folded before them, a beauteous 
panorama as yet unspoiled by 
war. Mars had not laid a 
finger on the long green slopes 
and smiling valleys. Neat 
little villages still snuggled 
intact amid clumps of bosky 
trees, between them long white 
ribbons of roads bordered by 
prim rows of poplars. Here 
was a pretty hamlet with the 
glint of red roofs amid the 
verdant foliage, through which 
a slender yellow chureh tower 
thrust itself up into the azure 
sky. As though protruding 
right into the foreground ... 
though in reality it was a mile 
behind the hamlet ... ran 
a broad white ribbon with a 
tall fringe of trees—one of the 
great national highways of 
France. 

At the first view the whole 
countryside appeared to slum- 
ber in the brilliant sunshine of 
the Indian summer, Birds were 
singing in the sky, the trees 
rustled gently in the breeze, 
and the pleasant old church 
towers dotting the horizon, 
seen through the shimmering 
heat haze that arose off the 
green fields, seemed to nod 
drowsily as they kept their 
ancient watch over their little 
villages. 
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But there, clearly discernible 
to the naked eye, aleng the 
white patches of distant roads, 
was a flicker of moving dots 
which, seen through the glasses, 
resolved themselves into long 
lines of men on the march, 
guns, transport waggons, and 
the like. Then, in the nearer 
foreground, where the yellow 
church tower emerged from 
the trees, the eye caught a 
glimpse of figures—here a knot 
of men streaming away across 
the fields, there a solitary form, 
strained to an attitude of 
watching. Over to the right, 
along a distant road running 
across the slope of a hill, a 
limber came galloping; and our 
Ensign’s eyes, following the 
moving vehicle through the 
glasses, rested upon a German 
battery drawn up in the open, 
an officer (our Ensign could 
see his tightly-waisted great- 
coat) in. the centre, peering 
through his glasses. 

A voice just behind our En- 
sign exclaimed— 

“By God! we’ve got ’em in 
the open at last!” 

Another cried excitedly— 

“Jasus, boys, look at Fritz 
running away !” 

But for the most part the 
men were silent, standing erect 
in the open, gazing spell-bound 
at the Promised Land which it 
had taken two years’ bitter 
fighting to attain, Thus Cortes 
and his little band of adven- 
turers may have stood on the 
Sierra and contemplated with 
a thrill of mystery the wonder- 
city of the Aztecs which lay 
spread out at their feet. There 
were many Guardsmen in that 
little band of men from half a 
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dozen Guards’ battalions who 
had suffered all the bitterness 
of the retreat from Mons, who 
had thrilled to the pursuit of 
the fleeing enemy from the 
Marne, and then had under- 
gone the long vicissitudes of 
trench warfare against a better 
equipped foe, And now they 
saw him on the run! Those 
veterans must have felt that 
now they could die content— 
and many died that day and 
the next. 

That sight banished ll 
thoughts save one from the 
minds of that thin brown line. 
Hardly a man there but had 
his uniform torn and bloody, 
—not a man but had lost a 
friend; since the start at 
dawn they had had no word 
from the rear—just a hand- 
ful of adventurers standing on 
the fringe of an empty and 
forsaken stretch of ground. 
Yet no man heeded any 
of these things. Operation 
Orders had said: ‘‘The attack 
will be pushed with the utmost 
vigour,” and the thought dom- 
inating every mind was the 
determination to drive home 
to its logical conclusion -the 
victory which that spectacle 
of rout proclaimed they had 
won. It was a moment such 
as occurs in all great battles 
- » » On which the memory 
afterwards loves to linger in 
the spirit of “what might 
have been,” 

The sun was shining, the 
sky was blue, the birds were 
singing, the grass was firm 
and springy underfoot, and the 
men went forward joyously, 
all unconcerned at the shells 
which fell spasmodically about 
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them. They waded through a 
field of long rank thistles and 
dried cornstalks reaching up 
to their middles, and came out 
on the other side to a low 
shallow trench, which had 
apparently been constructed 
to provide a covered way be- 
tween the guns of a German 
battery once posted there. 
The place was littered with 
the long wicker-work cases in 
which the Germans carry their 
shells, and with brass shell- 
cases innumerable. One Irish 
Guardsman found on _ the 
ground a very delicate and 
beautiful telescopic sight for 
use with a 77-millimetre field- 
gun in a brown leathern ease, 
and pounced upon it as a 
“ souvenir.” 

The Machine-Gunner and our 
Ensign had a brief council of 
war on the edge of the root- 
field, and decided to put the 
men into the shallow trench 
and set them digging them- 
selves in pending further 
orders, While the Machine- 
Gunner began to install his 
guns in convenient shell-holes, 
our Ensign spread the men 
out along the trench until 
they came in touch with 
another party of the Guards 
who were in the same trench. 
There were one or two officers 
with them, a couple of Cold- 
streamers, and a Grenadier 
captain. 

By this time the shelling 
was growing distinctly un- 
pleasant. Through his glasses 
our Ensign could clearly see 
the German battery he had 
already observed, in action, the 
men standing to the guns, two 
officers in flat caps and great- 
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coats in the middle, The shells 
were whizz - bangs — shrapnel 
and high explosive—and they 
were bursting with unpleasant 
regularity and disconcerting 
accuracy up and down the 
trench line. Everybody was 
horribly exposed, and now the 
disagreeable “swish ... swish” 
of some very active machine- 
guns on the right (in the Quad- 
rilateral, no doubt) blended 
with the whistle of the shells. 
Every man in the trench was 
now working like a Trojan, 
scraping and hacking away 
with his entrenching tool in 
the soft brown soil, and the 
narrow trench was quite im- 
passable. To get along one 
had simply to walk across the 
open and pay no heed to the 
bullets snapping in the air. 
But the excitement of being 
‘in the open” made everybody 
amazingly callous. The men 
never ceased working, though 
here and there hideously muti- 
lated bodies were gently lifted 
out of the trench and bedded 
in the thistles, and in places 
men were shouting, unanswered, 
the familiar battlefield ory, 
“ Stretcher-bearER!” Officers 
were walking about in the open, 
keeping the men to their task, 
and on the edge of the root- 
field three Commanding Officers 
of the Guards were talking 
things over, raising their glasses 
now and then to their eyes, like 
spectators at an Army point- 
to-point. They were our En- 
sign’s Commanding Officer, that 
Commanding Officer of the 
Coldstream who had that day 
rallied his men to the note of 
the silver hunting-horn which 
our Ensign saw sticking be- 


tween the buttons of his jacket, 
and another. Presently, some- 
body suggested the advisability 
of taking a little cover, and 
they adjourned into an adja- 
cent deep shell-hole, where the 
discussion wasresumed. Many 
days afterwards our Ensign 
read in a message from ‘The 
Times’ war correspondent in 
France how “at one point in 
the advance certain Battalion 
Commanders of the Guards 
held a conference, which will 
be historic, in a shell-hole to 
try and locate precisely where 
they were.” 

Near the “ historic shell-hole” 
our Ensign met Duke, an En- 
sign of his own Battalion, one 
of his own Mess, in a huge 
trench-coat. He informed our 
Ensign that Roderick had been 
sniped in the trench and badly 
wounded. 

“You and I,” he said to our 
Ensign, “seem to be the only 
Company Officers left. Every- 
body else has disappeared. My 
word! it was hot getting up 
to that last trench!” 

He told our Ensign that El 
Capitan (who had been left 
behind when the Battalion went 
into action) had been sent for 
after Roderick was hit, and 
was coming to take over the 
company. 

And here was El Capitan 
himself, rubbing his hands, 
bristling with fight. 

“We're goingon,” he grinned; 
“there’s another mixed party 
of Guards and people in shell- 
holes a bit down the slope, and 
we're going to try and join up 
with ’em!” 

Our Ensign’s recollections of 
the rest of that afternoon are 
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rather hazy. He remembers 
sallying out again with a party 
of Irish Guardsmen over the 
coarse yellow grass towards a 
long low slope running across 
from left to right. There came 
a perfect tornado of German 
shells and a steady incessant 
swish of bullets from the 
machine-guns enfilading the 
slope from the Quadrilateral. 
Still the line went on, but 
strangely thinned, as our En- 
sign noticed in wonder. He re- 
members seeing little spurts of 
dust about his feet without un- 
derstanding what they meant, 
and asking himself whether 
the curious whistling noises 
followed by a metallic whirr 
were rifle grenades. He caught 
a glimpse of the Machine-Gun 
Officer coming out with his 
men, standing on the slope 
behind him. When he looked 
once more he was gone, and our 
Ensign never saw him again. 

All the men were in shell- 
holes now. Our Ensign toppled 
breathlessly into one, a shallow 
crater, where there were two 
men of the machine-gun team 
witha gun. The German guns 
were searching the whole slope 
with whizz-bangs and those 
rifle grenades, or whatever they 
were, that made that whistling 
noise and that curious metallic 
whirr (our Ensign afterwards 
knew them to be H.E. shrapnel). 
The shells were bursting every- 
where; one could taste their 
sulphur reek, and the ears 
ached with the perpetual de- 
tonations., 

_ The machine-gunners scraped 
vigorously at the bottom of the 
hole. It was obviously too 
small to shelter three, so our 
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Ensign scrambled out and, 
bending low, darted forward. 
Once more there was a whirr 
of bullets. He realised that he 
must be in full view of some 
one watching that slope. He 
dropped into another shell-hole, 
a much bigger one than the 
last. A solitary Irish Guards- 
man was sitting there, phleg- 
matically scooping himself a 
little trench with his entrench- 
ing tool. 

Then our Ensign saw El 
Capitan striding across the 
open, his orderly by his side. 
As our young man watched, he 
saw the orderly clap his hand 
to his leg and drop, El Capitan 
disappeared into a shell-hole 
with him and presently emerged 
alone, Our Ensign shouted to 
him: the other waved to him 
to stay where he was, and went 
striding on calmly back to the 
trench, 

A man dropped heavily on 
our Ensign and his companion 
in the shell-hole, He was an 
Irish Guardsman, too, 

“T was in with two chaps in 
the hole beyant,” he panted, 
‘‘and a shell is after landing 
on the edge of the hole. It’s 
a wonder that meself’s alive, for 
thim other two is dead!” 

“‘ Well, take a hould on your 
entrinchin’ tool,’ said the other 
without sympathy, “and dig 
this out a bit for th’ 
officer |” 

While they scraped away our 
Ensign chatted to the two men. 
Their talk was all of the 
“Gerboys harin’ off,” the num- 
ber of prisoners they had 
seen ... incidents of the day’s 
fighting ; of their present posi- 
tion in a shell-hole on a bullet- 
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swept slope with shells bursting 
all around them they said 
nothing. 

The slope of the ground in 
front rather masked the view, 
so our young man resolved to 
push on a shell-hole or two and 
try and discover what was 
happening at the foot of the 
slope. He crawled for a dozen 
yards, then he heard a shell 
“coming at him,” as the saying 
is, and he fiung himself into 
the nearest hole. There he 
found Duke with an ashen faee, 
his jacket split up the back and 
drenched in blood. With him 
was his orderly, a big man 
wearing the D.C.M. ribbon. 

“T’m all right,” observed the 
wounded man; “I’ve got it in 
the shoulder, I think. They 
put a shell—shrapnel, I believe 
it was—right on top of us. 
Have you got a cigarette to 
spare?” 

Our Ensign looked at his 
watch. It was four o’cleck, a 
brilliant autumn afternoon, full 
of light and colour. He found 
it quite impossible to realise 
that it was on the cards that 
none of them would ever get 


out of that hele alive. But . 
the oddness of their situation 
tickled his sense of humour, and 
he remarked upen it as he 
handed his fellow -ensign his 
cigarette-case, 

Thus they sat for fully an 
hour and a half. By that time 
our Ensign and the orderly 
had dug the shell-hole into quite 
a respectable trench. They had 
to work with great circumspec- 
tion, for the least movement 
attracted a shower of projectiles 
in their direction. Otherwise, 
the enemy seemed loth to waste 
ammunition; when the surface 
of the slope was unruffled the 
guns were silent. 

No word came up from the 
trench behind them, meanwhile, 
and at half-past five our Ensign 
thought he had better go back 
and find out what was happen- 
ing. He promised to send out 
the stretcher-bearers to fetch in 
Duke as soon as darkness fell. 
Then he crawled cautiously 
back, noticing on his way that 
the shell-hole in which he had 
first taken shelter now held two 
corpses and a wrecked machine- 
gun. 


CHAPTER XV. 


On returning to the trench, 
our Ensign found that, during 
his absence, the men had dug 
a foot or se down and had 
fashioned a rude kind of fire- 
step. Their numbers had been 
increased by the arrival of two 
more officers of our Ensign’s 
Battalion with mixed parties 
of Guards. These two officers 
had been having an exhilarating 
time bombing the enemy out of 


the right of the third German 
line. Our Ensign found all 
the surviving officers of his 
Battalion— with the Com- 
manding Officer, the Doctor, 
and the Padre, seven in all— 
installed in a sort of small 
observation trench (probably 
dug originally fer the officers 
of the German battery installed 
there), Several of the party 
were busy deepening the trench 
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with pick and entrenching tool, 
but others were looking through 
their glasses at the slopes to 
the right of the yellow church 
tower where strange doings 
were toward. 

Word had been brought in 
from the small party of Guards 
and other units holding the 
most advanced line that the 
Germans were massing for a 
counter-attack. Through his 
glasses our Ensign could clearly 
descry dense parties of men 
advancing in artillery forma- 
tion on the distant slopes 
bathed in the mellow evening 
sunshine, while on the roads 
transport waggons, artillery 
limbers, and even motor-buses 
were to be seen rolling up. 
The situation was desperate 
enough. The Guards were still 
without word from the rear, 
without any known support, 
without any definite connec- 
tion either right or left, with- 
out machine-guns, for the last 
team had been knocked out 
that afternoon, without Verey 
lights for the approach of dark- 
ness, or any material to put the 
trench in a proper state of 
defence. If the Germans: at- 
tacked it would have to be 
a fight to a finish, for, of 
course, there was no idea of 
falling back. Our Ensign 
noticed the Commanding Offi- 
cer, who was perfectly cheer- 
ful and entirely confident, 
examining the chamber of his 
revolver. . 

Then, over to the right, a 
sudden German barrage with 
nasty, black 5:9 shells, began 
with unexpected violence. 
Through the high-spouting 
shell-bursts a steady line 
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plodded forward and the word 
flashed along the line— 

“The Scots Guards are at- 
tacking!” 

Onward they went in the 
failing light, tall figures swal- 
lowed up in black masses of 
smoke, men flung this way 
and that, ducking, stumbling, 
falling. Suddenly our Ensign, 
watching through his glasses, 
saw an officer he knew well 
topping the skyline,—a shell 
burst quite close to the familiar 
figure—he shot up an arm to 
protect his face, then plunged 
forward again and was lost to 
view in the eddying smeke and 
the gathering dusk. Then the 
line was slowly swallowed up, 
and only the shells remained 
to bar the advance of supports. 

The day died reluctantly, 
sullenly, and the temperature 
began to sink. Our Ensign, 
who had been doing his share 
of the digging, suddenly re- 
membered that he had had no 
lunch. He looked for his 
orderly, a man he had got in 
the last line to take the place 
of the wounded MacFinnigan, 
but he was nowhere to be seen, 
vanished in the smoke of battle 
together with our Ensign’s 
haversack containing his sand- 
wiches, However, El Capitan 
came to the rescue with a hunk 
of bread and tongue and a bar 
of chocolate, which, together 
with a draught of the famous 
tea-and-brandy mixture, gave 
our young man a satisfying 
meal. As he was eating he 
saw the stretcher-bearers ar- 
riving with Duke, with whom 
the Doctor immediately busied 
himeelf. 

It was almost dark when an 
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Irish Guards sergeant arrived 
with the news that the Ger- 
mans were still massing to 
attack. Our Ensign never 
forgot the sight of that man, 
a big Celtic type with fine 
eyes, a blood-stained bandage 
round his head, very white 
against his black hair. He 
had come from the mixed 
party still holding out in the 
most advanced line. Having 
delivered his message, he went 
forth once more into the dusk 
° . and was never seen 
again, Thus do men vanish 
in battle. 

The counter-attack never 
eame, Long after the German 
star-shells had begun spouting, 
long after the survivors of the 
party in the most advanced 
line and of the detachment 
which had gone forward in the 
afternoon had been withdrawn, 
the Guards remained on the 
qui vive. Our Ensign and his 
brother-ensigns divided the 
night into watches, and took 
turns to spend three hours in 
the raw air with the line of 
outposts which the Guards 
threw out in front of their 
trench. That night, at last, 
they got touch with a line 
battalion on the left, and on the 
right with another battalion of 
Guards. 

When our Ensign returned 
to the trench on being relieved 
on outpost duty... it was about 
midnight .. . feeling very cold 
and utterly weary, he found 
an unwonted stir there. Ra- 
tions and water had come up 
and were being distributed 
among the men. Nor had the 
officers been forgotten. Three 


servants had accompanied the 
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ration party and brought food 
and drink for the officers, also 
the letters. Loud were the 
praises of the Quartermaster 
sung that night, for it was a 
great feat. All day the Bat- 
talion had been marooned, yet, 
with the coming of night, the 
rations arrived in spite of 
Heaven knows what difficulties 
to be surmounted on the way 
up. There were three letters 
for our Ensign, and the first he 
opened was a bill from a Lon- 
don florist! That thin sheet 
of paper, with its elaborately 
engraved heading, brought 
home vividly to him the extra- 
ordinary contrasts in which 
war abounds,—at one moment 
cowering in a shell-hole, with 
death busy all about ; the next 
moment back again in the old 
routine of life, with letters and 
newspapers ... and bills! Thus 
our Ensign pondered as he 
devoured cold tongue and bread 
and biscuits, and sipped some 
excellent claret out of an 
enamel mug, at his feet El 
Capitan and the Padre snoring 
peaceably. 

When the first streaks of 
another dawn appeared in the 
sky, the outpost line was 
withdrawn and the men came 
trudging back to the trench, 
muddy, red-eyed with want of 
sleep, transpierced with cold. 
Our Ensign watched the morn- 
ing creeping rosy-fingered into 
the sky, and idly wondered 
what the day would bring 
forth. During the night, ap- 
parently, the British artillery 
had profited by the deep stretch 
of ground won from the enemy, 
for, as soon as it was light, 
some vicious little field-pounders 
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began barking very close up 
behind the Guardsmen’s posi- 
tion. Then a few British 
aeroplanes hummed out into 
the clear morning sky and 
flew away. Not long after a 
regular covey of German ma- 
chines sallied out and hovered 
above the Guards, cramped up 
in their shallow and altogether 
unprotected trench. 

“Now we shall eatch it,” 
thought our Ensign, and catch 
it they did. It was mostly 
shrapnel, H.E. shrapnel, black 
and vile-smelling, with a deaf- 
ening detonation, that the Hun 
sent over, reserving his heavier 
stuff for the little battery be- 
hind, which barked incessantly 
notwithstanding. The German 
shooting was bad, and the 
shells fell short of or over 
the trench. Several shrapnel 
bursts clanged and whizzed and 
pattered round the heads of 
the officers as they sat in the 
bottom of their corner of the 
trench, but they had no casu- 
alties. In fact, although the 
shelling went on at intervals 
all through the day, the casu- 
alties were few. 

But it was an arduous time. 
There was no means of pro- 
ceeding along the trench, for it 
was far too crowded, and, in- 
deed, there was no object in 
doing so. One could only sit 
there and attempt the impos- 
sible—namely, to pay no heed 
to the shells. The little group 
of officers was strangely iso- 
lated, for there was no move- 
ment to be observed, either 
before or behind them. The 


ground in the rear was in full 
view of the enemy, so com- 
munication with the troops in 
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the line behind was cut off 
during the daylight hours. It 
all gave our young man 4 
queer sort of “ desert island” 
sensation, and he kept on 
thinking of the shipwrecked 
pleasure party in “The Admir- 
able Crichton.” 

Some of the officers slept, 
others ate, others took turns 
at assisting the orderlies to 
deepen still further the trench, 
the bottom of which was found 
to consist of live German 
shells in their wicker cases. 
One of the orderlies, stoutly- 
wielding a pick, made this 
interesting discovery, upon 
which the pick was unani- 
mously disqualified, and only 
very gentle seraping with the 
entrenching tool allowed. Our 
Ensign slept a little and ate a 
little and drank a little, and 
then did a thing he had never 
done before, being a strict 
Tory, ... he read ‘The Daily 
News’ from cover to cover 
—leading articles, Women’s 
Page, advertisements, and all, 
and then passed it on to some- 
body else, who did the same. 
It was the only newspaper in 
the trench, 

But the green panorama 
stretched out before them was 
not without its compensations 
either. Ever since the previous 
afternoon the British, Heavies 
had played a wonderful game 
with the pretty little hamlet 
with the yellow church tower 
peering forth from among 
the trees. Huge projectiles 
whooshed noisily through the 
air, and hurled destruction 
among the red roofs and the 
verdant foliage. A great pall 
of smoke, flanked by spouts of 
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blaek and brown earth, and 
topped with eddies of coral- 
pink haze, was the last that our 
Ensign had seen of the little 
village by daylight. At night, 
as he went round the outposts, 
however, he had still heard the 
great shells crashing into the 
village, and watched a house 
blaze heavenwards with a 
glare that lit up the surround- 
ing spouts of smoke, In the 
first light of morning he had 
seen the yellow church tower 
but a single ragged stick of 
broken masonry amid a tangle 
of broken trees and gaping 
roofs. And still the shells 
went pounding in. Ah, the 
guns of the Somme—they do 
their work thoroughly ! 

It is not often in this war 
of trenches that a man can 
get a comprehensive view of 
an attack, To the little group 
of officers, cooped up in their 
narrow trench, was vouch- 
safed that morning as grandi- 
ese a spectacle as (our Ensign 
believes) any man has wit- 
nessed in this war. Some- 
where about the hour of half- 
past nine a light infantry 
brigade over on the left at- 
tacked, and from their “ grand 
stand,” as the men, delighted, 
called it, the Guards could see 
every detail of the advance. 
It was a sight, too, to gladden 
brave men’s eyes! For though 
the little lines of brown dots 
that went creeping ferward up 
the distant green slopes were 
swept away again and again, 
while across the valley echoed 
the loud stutter of the German 
machine-guns, yet the succeed- 
ing lines went on. The tiny 
brown figures seemed literally 


to be blewn down, yet others 
struggled forward, wave upon 
wave, until they were lost to 
view. Through the glasses 
one could see the wake they 
had left—little figures crawl- 
ing about, hobbling, with the 
stretcher - bearers darting and 
ducking and dodging to and 
fro. Once a figure detached 
itself from the advancing line, 
right in the teeth of that 
whirlwind of death, bent over 
a prostrate figure, picked it 
up, and started to struggle 
along ... probably towards 
the shelter of a shell - hole. 
But, even as our Ensign 
watched, with bated breath, 
the little brown figure and 
his burden rolled over and 
lay still. 

All the valley now re-echoed 
to the roar of artillery, and the 
Germans left the Guards alone 
while they concentrated on the 
attacking forces. The British 
supports were seen coming up 
through a heavy barrage, then 
men began to trickle back 
down the slope strewn with 
brown figures left in the trail 
of the advance. What had 
happened? No one knew, 
Had the attack failed? None 
could say. Little by little the 
artillery fire slackened, some 
inquisitive aeroplanes came 
out and hovered over the 
scene, and, by-and-by, the 
noise and the smoke sub- 
sided. Then, after a pause, 
the enemy turned his atten- 
tion to the Guards, and started 
his intermittent bombardment 
again, 

In the course of the day 
word at last came up from 
the rear. The Guards were 
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to maintain their position, and 
might be called upon to sup- 
port an attack. In the after- 
noon the troops on the left 
went forward again to the 
attack, but the wind blew the 
smoke across the field of vision, 
and the Guards could not ex- 
actly see what was going 
forward. Germans, however, 
could still be discerned in and 
about the ruined village. 

Towards dusk that evening 
our Ensign and a Grenadier 
officer took a party of men 
and raided some chevaux de 
frise— trestles garnished with 
barbed wire—which the lynx 
eye of our Ensign’s Command- 
ing Officer had noticed in front 
of a German trench in their 
rear. This was lifted bodily in 
sections, and put out in front 
of the trench to furnish some 
slight measure of protection 
in the event of a German 
attack, 

Night fell again, dank and 
cold, with a menace of rain. 
Still there was no word of 
relief. How distant seemed 
that fresh dawn when, under 
the paling stars, the Guards 
had gone forward to the at- 
tack! Everybody was worn 
out, Excitement, fatigue, want 
of sleep, had done their work. 
But no respite could be 
granted. Again, at nightfall, 
the line of outposts was 
posted; and again the en- 
signs, haggard and scrubby, 
did a shift each in turn. The 
men were so utterly ex- 
hausted that they literally 
could not keep their eyes 
Open as they lay crouching 
in their shell-holes in pairs, 
their faces towards the spout- 
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ing German lights, their backs 
towards the blackness of their 
trench. Our Ensign, moving 
continually during his turn of 
duty to keep himself awake, 
had to go from shell-hole to 
shell-hole and assure himself 
that the sentries were watch- 
ful by kicking the soles of 
their boots. 

While our Ensign was out 
during the hours before mid- 
night, in company with one 
of his sergeants, he managed 
to get in touch with the 
troops who had made the 
gallant attacks that morning 
and afternoon. In a sunken 
road which had been wrested 
from the enemy, and was 
strewn with German and 
British dead, he found the 
wounded laid out in long 
lines of stretchers, moaning, 
shivering with cold, pathetic- 
ally asking for cigarettes—a 
thing he could not give them. 
They were waiting their turn 
to be carried down over the 
broken and shell-swept ground 
to the rendezvous of the field 
ambulances, a mile or s0 
back, 

In a German dug-out our 
Ensign found two battalion 
commanders supping off bread 
and chocolate and a drain of 
whisky in a bottle, with them 
two or three young, officers. 
They were all mud - stained 
and worn, but they made our 
Ensign welcome and offered 
him a share in their drain 
of whisky. They told our 
Ensign they were moment- 
arily expecting to be relieved, 
and promised to inform their 
successors of the Guards’ line 
of outposts, so that they 
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could joim up with the 
Guards. 

When our Ensign got back 
to the trench, he heard glad 
tidings: the Guards were to 
be relieved that night. It was 
half-past one in the morning, 
but there were no signs of 
the relief as yet; and pres- 
ently our Ensign was sent 
out again with another party 
of men to strengthen the out- 
post line, for there were 
rumours of a German attack 
to be delivered at two 
o'clock. 

Once more the weary 
men, many of whom had 
already been three hours on 
outpost duty that night, fared 
forth into the blackness in a 
smother of rain. The night 
was very dark, and it was 
hard work getting the men 
out of the trench and lined 
up, for they were heavy with 
sleep. Perhaps this operation 
created an undue amount of 
noise; but the fact remains 
that hardly had our Ensign 
led them into the open than 
a perfect storm of German 
bullets came over— machine- 
guns stuttered loudly, and a 
great shower of German lights 
soared up into the sky. 

Everybody fiung himself 
flat on his face, our Ensign 
reflecting that the enemy 
seemed to anticipate a further 
British attack rather than to 
contemplate launching one 
himself. Presently the storm 
abated, and our Ensign rose 
to his feet. But the man at 
his side did not stir. Bending 
down, our Ensign shaded his 
lamp with his hand and 
flashed the light for an instant 


on to the prostrate figure. It 
was our Ensign’s orderly— 
his third since the attack 
started —lying dead on his 
back with a bullet through the 
head. He was the only 
casualty. 


The cold night was all but 
spent, and the sky was slowly 
changing to the play of the 
approaching day, when, from 
out of a scene of some bustle 
about the trench, word came to 
our Ensign to bring the out- 
posts in . . . the reliefs had 
arrived. Never was relief 
effected more swiftly. It went 
at a whirlwind pace, Stiff 
and aching, the outposts 
stumbled in. and were pushed 
by their comrades into their 
places in the sadly shrunk 
companies of the Battalion; a 
blur of figures groped their 
way into the trench, a couple 
of infantry subalterns emerged 
and reported to the Com- 
manding Officer . . . how 
fresh they looked, thought our 
Ensign. ... 

Then a German shell 
screamed over and _ burst 
noisily, scattering a pailful of 
shrapnel about: another fol- 
lowed, and another. The sky 
is flushing with the coming of 
the sun: every moment the 
light grows brighter. Hurry, 
hurry, or the Huns will finish 
off even that wasted shadow 
of a battalion before it clears 
the ridge. What are they 
waiting for in front? Clang 
... Whee... 00... 00... 
oo! goes the shrapnel. Why 
the devil don’t they move on? 
Crash! there falls another 
shell,... 
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But the leading company is 
off at a good steady amble, the 
‘rest of the Battalion at its 
heels, each company com- 
mander taking the shortest 
way that will bring his men 
out of the zone of visibility 
behind the shelter of the ridge. 
Away they go, across the 
German third line, where the 
only Guards left now are the 
dead, and muffled figures are 
frying bacon over little wood 
fires,—past shell-holes tenanted 
‘by stiff forms, over roads 
strewn with field-grey corpses 
and littered with the jumble of 
the battlefield, down the slope 
back to life and air and safety, 
where the larks are singing in 
the pellucid sky, where the 
gunners are clinking dixies as 
they come and go about their 
breakfast—past a smashed gun 
here and a wrecked horse 
ambulance there, and so on to 
@ road where signallers and 
sappers and R.A.M.C. order- 
lies, washing and shaving and 
breakfasting in the bright sun- 
shine, wave an encouraging 
hand as the Guards go by. 

There, in an open space by 
& wood, spruce figures — the 
officers and non-commissioned 
officers who had been left 
behind — are moving in and 
out ef the muddy, dishevelled 
Guardsmen grouped about 
the smoking cookers. Peter is 
there, and all the others; and 
there, too, is the faithful John- 
son, waiting with our Ensign’s 
cap and a discreetly murmured 
“Glad te see you all right, 
sir!” There also the Mess 
Sergeant, pink and perspiring, 

rting to and fro among a 
cloud of servants busy over a 
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white cloth spread on the 
ground ready for breakfast. 
The grateful smell ef break- 
fast is in the air and the buzz 
of many voices— but all the 
movement stops, all the voices 
are hushed, as the Battalion, 
much reduced in strength, 
marches in, forms up,and is 
dismissed by the Commanding 


Officer. Then the buzz of 
voices breaks forth again, 
hearty greetings are ex- 


changed, there is much hand- 
shaking, while the company 
officers, their company sergeant- 
majors by their sides, run about 
and see that the men get their 
breakfast, 

Half an hour later our En- 
sign sank down beside the 
white table-cloth. The crav- 
ing for warm food was upper- 
mest, stronger even than the 
desire to sleep ... it was a Gar- 
gantuan meal in the sunshine. 
Whilst he ate, he heard of the 
fortunes of the fight, the fine 
advance made, the numbers of 
prisoners captured, the success 
of the French, the losses, the 
death of this friend and of 
that, the condition of the 
wounded, ... but it made no 
impression on his mind at the 
time. He was too tired, his 
mind was too benumbed by the 
sensations he had experienced, 
to grasp or to realise anything. 

Then, finally, came the mareh 
back to camp, the drums of the 
Battalion at the head. They 
followed that self-same road 
by which our Ensign had seen 
the remnants of the Irish Divi- 
sion coming out ef action a 
week or so before. The men 
held themselves erect, and 
stepped out well to the roll of 
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the drums and the squeal of 
the fifes, which brought out 
on to the roadside banks men 
from batteries, bivouacs, and 
horse-lines all around. Near 
the camp the Brigadier met 
them and walked a part of the 
way beside the Commanding 
Officer, sitting his horse at the 
head of the column, 
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And so, to the lilt of the 
regimental quickstep, they came 
to a great city of canvas 
spread out upon a breezy hill- 
side, and marched in to rest 
through lines of other Guards- 
men, like them, just out of 
actien, who smiled them a 
welcome through the grime on 
their faces. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all thy piety nor wit , 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


The morrow of battle is 
worse than battle itself, worse 
even than the eve. For, when 
the weary body has been 
rested, the dazed brain begins 
to reassert itself, and the flood 
of realisation pains like the 
rush of blood to a numbed 
limb. The empty messes, the 
missing faces, the shrunken 
appearance of the battalion 
when the roll is called, the pile 
of kits lying ownerless outside 
the Quartermaster’s store... 
each of these visible signs of 
the battalion having passed 
through the fire the mind takes 
in, reluctantly and recoiling 
from each fresh shock. In 
sleep it revives shudderingly 
every phase of the fight, and, 
liberated from the shackles of 
the will, lying powerless in the 
ban of slumber, suffers unre- 
sisting, a thousand times in- 
tensified, every torment of fear 
and horror which the waking 
mind has suppressed. For 


dreams—so the psychologists 
tell us—are but the expres- 


—Omar Kuayyd. 


sion of emotions consciously or 
subconsciously held in restraint 
in the waking hours. 

Tents, as far as the eye could 
see, pitched in a sea of mud, 
ruffled by chill gusts of rain 
and wind sweeping across the 
slopes; a mammoth gun belch- 
ing forth green fire and yellow 
smoke a few hundred yards 
away, the thunder of distant 
cannon, blending with the stir 
of the camp; drums beating, 
pipes skirling from the lines of 
the Scots Guards, the solemn 
harmony of men’s voices sing- 
ing hymns (only the Welsh 
Guards possessed a choir like 
that!) . . . these were the 
sights and sounds to which 
our Ensign awoke from his 
first troubled sleep after get- 
ting back to camp. 

He came to his senses with 
a start of terror that sent him 
flying to the tent door, Hide- 
ous nightmare shapes were 
haunting the tents and huts 
where officers and men of the 
Guards slept the sleep of utter 
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exhaustion, physical and men- 
tal, the terrifying spectres that 
drift through the battle-dreams 
of men who have been in ac- 
tion. Until our Ensign had 
gazed long upon the lines of 
tents swaying in the wind, and 
had seen the familiar khaki 
figures, wrapped in their water- 
proof capes, passing to and fro 
in the mud, his mind remained 
in the grip of a nameless 
terror: he did not know who 
or where he was, whether he 
were alive or dead, on earth or 
in space. Thus do men awake 
from their first sleep after 
coming out of battle. 

For a few instants he felt 
like one raised from the dead. 
Slowly and painfully his mind 
picked up, one by one, the 
threads of his life where it 
seemed to have left off on 
that sunny morning—surely 
it was years ago?—when the 
whistles had sounded, the hur- 
ricane din had broken loose, 
and the Guards had moved 
forward into battle. 

But there across the tent 
lay Peter’s sleeping valise and 
things: there, on the tent pole, 
hung the little mirror they 
shared in common. The tent 
was dry and clean: the yellow 
light diffused through its can- 
vas sides was bright and com- 
forting. And here was the 
faithful Johnson, getting ready 
his bath and a complete change 
of clothing, and collecting his 
torn and blood-stained uniform 
for the battalion tailor to mend 
and scour. 

Lazily our Ensign fished a 
box of cigarettes from his kit 
spread out beside him, lit one, 
and lying back in his warm 
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sleeping - bag, watched the 
smoke curl upwards towards 
the peaked dome of the tent. 
He was stiff all over; every 
bone in his body was aching, 
but he was conscious ef a deep 
sense of thanksgiving; he was 
overpoweringly glad te be back 
in the world again. 

They had to carry on. He 
had a pang when he found all 
those joyous company Messes 
he had known shrunk to a 
group of officers small enough 
to take their meals together 
at one short table. He would 
not let himself think of the 
old double-company Mess, for 
only he and two others sur- 
vived—all the rest were casu- 
alties, ‘Der Mann stirbi,” 
says the eld German maxim, 
“‘das Regiment bleibt,” and the 
old Battalion routine continued 
unbroken. The Battalion had 
to be remade, companies re- 
shuffled, new non-commissioned 
officers appointed, casualty lists 
made up, names sent in for 
decorations, and with it all the 
old duties to be done—rifle 
inspections and rum issues and 
all the rest. The very matter- 
of-factness of this resumption 
ef the old life hurt a little 
sometimes, but the werk of 
the Army, like the Govern- 
ment of the realm, brooks no 
interruption. 

Drafts arrived to fill up the 
gaps in the ranks of the Bat- 
talion. They saw the first 
batch of these parading one 
angry and lowering autumn 
evening as they trooped back 
through the mud and rain 
from the little cemetery in the 
centre of the camp, where they 
had laid to rest a brother 
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officer . . . a plain rite with 
no other ceremonial than that 
with which the simple majesty 
of the Burial Service invests 
the humblest obsequies, with 
the rain blowing damp upon 
their bare heads, and the guns 
of the Somme growling in the 
distance, 

Truly the Regiment is a 
thing immortal. 

But even in the midst of 
the work of reorganising the 
Battalion rumours began to 
circulate that the Guards, like 
other Divisions, were going to 
have “a second helping” of 
the great offensive. There 
was a plain hint of this 
intention in the very stir- 
ring message of congratula- 
tion which the Brigadier sent 
to the Battalion for their 
achievements on September 15: 
**You may be called upon in 
the near future,” the passage 
ran, “to carry out similar 
work, and I know that you 
will not fail.” 

Of course they would not, 
but the news created some- 
thing akin to dismay amid the 
little band of survivors of the 
great advance, not from any 
reluctance to play a man’s 
part again, but from appre- 
hension as to how the streng 
leaven of untried recruits in 
their ranks would withstand 
the fury of a modern battle 
as their first taste of active 
service. Events were to prove 
how utterly groundless these 
apprehensions were, but there 
was a pretty general feeling 
at the time that it was hard 
luck for the Battalion’s fine 
fighting reputation to be thus 
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staked on the untested quality 
of new drafts. 

Moreover, this time it was the 
turn of our Ensign’s Battalion 
to lead the attack. Everybody 
was going in: and our Ensign 
found himself back with his 
company, as second in command 
to Peter and the only other 
officer in the company. Nos. 
1 and 2 companies were to 
furnish the first “waves” of 
the assault. 

One afternoon the Corps 
Commander rode over to the 
camp, and from his horse told 
the officers of our Ensign’s 
Battalion, assembled in a semi- 
circle, what was expected of 
the Battalion, and why. Ina 
few very brief but very lucid 
words he explained the higher 
strategy of the Somme offensive, 
which the general public was 
to learn three months’ later 
from Sir Douglas Haig’s mem- 
orable despatch, and assured 
them that what the great Brit- 
ish artillery superiority on the 
Somme could do to lighten their 
task would be done in a measure 
that should surpass anything 
the Germans had yet experi- 
enced in the way of bombard- 
ments. Then, wishing them all 
good luck, he rode away, and in 
simple language,such as soldiers 
understand, addressed the non- 
commissioned officers to the 
same effect. And that simple, 
straightforward talk was like 
a searchlight that picked out 
and held in its bright beam 
the word “Duty,” which is 
engraved in every soldier's 
mind. 

So, on a wet, dark evening, 
the Battalion marched back 
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again to that little copse where 
in the dug-out “The Last 
Supper of the Girondins” had 
taken place. The roads had 
suffered terribly from the com- 
bined effects of the rain and 
the heavy traffic of the recent 
advance. Theyhadbeenchurned 
into deepquagmires of glutinous 
mud, where guns and limbers 
and G.S. waggons kept on 
getting bogged, where the men 
sank in above the middle of 
their puttees at every step. 
What with the darkness and 
the mud and the frequent blocks 
owing to vehicles sticking fast 
in the slime, the traffic was in 
a state of chaos. The rain 
pelted down unmercifully, and 
it was so dark that a man 
could not distinguish the fea- 
tures of his neighbour in the 
ranks, Reliefs and fatigue 
parties, passing to and from 
the front line, got inextricably 
mixed up. Men lost touch, and 
amid the curses of the drivers 


as they urged their exhausted 


horses or mules through the 
deep bog of the road, echoed 
cries such as: “Fatigue party 
this way !” ‘‘ All Welsh Guards 
to move forward”; ‘ Make 
way there! Stretcher-bearers!” 
while the rain splashed sorrow- 
fully down and the air trembled 
to the thundering crash of the 
guns all around. 

The Battalion took about four 
hours to march the few miles 
separating their last camp from 
the copse, and when they finally 
got in they were all drenched 
and liberally besmeared with 
mud. A rum issue warmed 
them a little, and then once 
more the men set about scraping 
themselves dry spots in the 
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crumbling shell-holes and build- 
ing shelters out of the litter of 
branches and shell-baskets and 
corrugated iron sheeting scat- 
tered about the copse. 

Their labours proved to be 
in vain, for at luncheon the 
next day a baby-faced infantry 
subaltern walked up to the 
officers’ mess and very diffi- 
dently suggested that the Bat- 
talion was occupying his bat- 
talion’s billet. The Brigade 
was consulted and gave the 
verdict in favour of the Line, 
so that afternoon the Battalion 
moved to another portion of 
the wood, where, in a number 
of German dug-outs, all more 
or less battered, and in shell- 
holes, they managed to make 
themselves fairly comfortable. 
With the aid of the mess- 
servants, the officers managed 
to put a fairly large dug-out 
into a state of repair, thatch- 
ing the holes in the roof with 
sandbags filled with earth, laid 
across iron girders, and build- 
ing up the gaps in the back of 
the shelter with sheets of cor- 
rugated iron, which one of the 
orderlies found lying in the 
wood, The floor was carpeted 
with clean sandbags, a table 
was knocked together and a 
line of seats constructed out of 
filled sandbags. <A brazier of 
glowing coals was placed in 
the doorway, for the nights 
were very cold, and thus they 
managed to install themselves 
with some measure of comfort. 

The men displayed extra- 
ordinary ingenuity in the little 
bivouacs and earths they con- 
structed out of their waterproof 
sheets and all kinds of odd 
material, Fortunately the 
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weather improved, and the sun 
came out hot in the daytime, 
though the air got very cold 
after nightfall 

Early each morning the com- 
panies were taken out by an 
officer and given half an hour’s 
physical drill in the bright sun- 
shine—either a little doubling 
(which was a matter of some 
difficulty, as the slopes on 
which they exercised were 
pitted with shell-holes) or leap- 
frog or follow-my-leader. In 
the afternoons there were 
fatigues to be done, mostly 
salvage fatigues, to clear that 
littered brown slope over which 
the Guards had advanced. 

Until he had superintended 
one of these salvage parties, 
our Ensign had had no idea of 
the extraordinary quantity and 
variety of articles with which 
a battlefield is strewn. The 
men of the party—generally 
100 strong—were spread out 
over the area designated by 
the Brigade to be cleared, and 
ordered to bring in every single 
article they found, no matter 
what it was, and deposit their 
burdens at a salvage -dump 
which had been formed by the 
roadside. At the dump lay in 
huge piles rusty rifles, both 
British and German, bayonets 
and equipment and greatcoats 
the same, khaki caps and Ger- 
man helmets, boxes of ammu- 
nition and bombs, thousands of 
rounds of ammunition, parts of 
machine- and Lewis guns and 
trench mortars, field-dressings 
in their neat brown cases, and 
all kinds of unused rations. 
All the dead that had strewn 
the slope had, by this time, 
been covered in, and fthe 
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articles which the salvage 
parties brought by the hundred 
to the dump were merely the 
superficial litter of the battle- 
field. 

Altogether the Battalion 
spent four days in the wood. 
For the greater part of the 
time they were shelled—an 
utterly haphazard, sporadic 
bombardment, with large black 
5°9 shells. In comparison with 
their noise and number, the 
projectiles did very little 
damage, but they gave the 
survivors of the 15th of 
September an insight into the 
quality of the new drafts. One 
of these shells exploded in the 
middle of the night, with a 
crash that shoek the wood, 
within a score of yards of 
a leafy shelter beneath which 
three of the recruits were 
sleeping. But, as the Company 
Sergeant-Major informed our 


Ensign in accents of admir- 


ation afterwards, the three 
recruits merely turned over on 
their sides and went to sleep 
again, 

It was 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing of September 24 when 
the Battalion started out for 
the trenches from which the 
attack was to be delivered the 
next day, at 12.35 p.m. instead 
of the mere customary early 
hour. Our Ensign’s company 
led off, and as both officers had 
been over the route they found 
their way safely to the rendez- 
vous, a Tank stranded on the 
plain, where the guides sent 
by the battalion they were 
relieving met them. The night 
was as dark as pitch and the 
German guns most unpleas- 
antly active; in fact, as soon 
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as they had topped the ridge— 
a long winding caterpillar of 
silent marching figures—high- 
explosive shrapnel began to 
burst about them with un- 
pleasant force and in dangereus 
proximity. 

Our Ensign marked down 
their experiences of that night 
in his diary as “the most 
beastly night I ever remember.” 
Men marching at night are 
always inelined to hurry the 
pace when they come under 
shell fire, and as the going 
was very bad over the loose 
and crumbling shell-holes, the 
rear of the company, where 
our Ensign was, had consider- 
able difficulty in keeping touch 
with the head. Night after 
night parties of Germans 
walked into the British lines, 
for in the devastated country 
where most trenches were 
merely lines ef shell-heles con- 
nected up, there were no land- 
marks to guide one. Once 
touch were lost with the head of 
the column and the guide, our 
Ensign knew that he and his 
men stood a very good chance 
of landing themselves in the 
German lines. 

There was a communication 
trench, but it was full of water, 
so the companies went up over 
the epen. Several times they 
had to cross the trench in its 
windings, and each time our 
Ensign had to help his heavily- 
laden men to leap the yawn- 
ing gulf, and then urge them 
forward at the double to 
catch up with the rest of the 
party disappearing into the 
gleom. 

At length they reached their 
destination—a very narrow, 
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shallow trench dug in the soft 
brown earth on the grassy 
downward slope of a low ridge, 
the German star-shells spouting 
from the flat ground below 
them. The trench was 80 
narrow that the reliefs had to 
stand on the edge until the 
battalion occupying it had 
serambled out, There were no 
dug-outs or shelters of any 
kind—save that, here and 
there, men had scraped long 
shelves in the back wall. The 
only fire-step was a series of 
rough embrasures scooped at 
intervals in the forward wall ; 
parapet there was none, for 
the edge of the trench was 
practically flush with the 
ground. 

The relief was accomplished 
with remarkable alacrity, as 
reliefs in such circumstances 
generally are, and the outgoing 
battalion hurried helter-skelter 
away into the darkness amid 
a rain of shells. The only 
means of communication be- 
tween one end of that crowded 
trench and the other was 
by walking along the top. 
Luckily, as the night advanced, 
the Hun became quieter, so 
Peter and our Ensign made 
their way to the end of their 
section of the trench and veri- 
fied their connection with the 
other Guards battalion which 
was to attack the next day 
on their right, and got back 
unscathed to the efficers’ corner 
of the trench, 

There they found El Capitan 
and his ensign who were to 
take No. 1 Company “over the 
top” in the merning. The 
only accommodation was a long 
shelf cut in the wall of the 
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trench which would shelter 
two sitting or one lying, and 
@ niche, scooped out of the 
baek wall about level with 
their waists, which they used 
as a table. 

Throughout the leng cold 
hours until daylight the officers 
took it turn and turn about to 
watch, whilst the remaining 
three sought slumber in the 
sand-hele or on the floor of the 
trench. But sleep was out of 
the question, for once below the 
level of the ground, by some 
trick of acoustics, the air 
trembled so violently with the 
crash of the guns that the ear- 
drums positively ached. All 
night the Germans shelled them 
in desultory fashion, the shells 
ploughing up and down the 
trench but never in it, and the 
only casualties they sustained 
were in a luckless water fatigue 
party. All night the British 
artillery pounded away at the 
German lines, cleaving a pas- 
sage by which the Guards 
would advance in the noonday 
hours. 

Morning broke—the morn- 
ing of September 25—pearly 
and fresh and delightful, and 
from the shallow trench the 
officers surveyed the objectives 
of the coming attack set in a 
landscape whose perfect se- 
renity was marred only by the 
gleaming shell - bursts that 
dotted it everywhere. They 
saw the long gash in the brown 
shell- ploughed soil which 
marked the trench, their first 
objective ; beyond it the village, 
embowered in foliage, swathed 
in coral-pink and saffron smoke 
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... ayellow, jagged fragment of 
church-tower, a glimpse of long 
skeleton roofs and of gaping 
white walls ... with the cap- 
ture of which their day’s work 
would be done. 

By some miracle of organisa- 
tion servants turned up with 
breakfast, and the four officers 
munched cold bacen and bread 
and butter and hard - beiled 
eggs, and drank scalding-hot 
tea whilst they studied the 
scene before them. Aeroplanes 
—British, of course: the Hun 
variety was a rarity en the 
Somme in those days—soared 
out into the cloudless sky, and 
fussed about over the German 
lines amid woolly-white shell- 
bursts, whilst the German 
trenches broke their silence 
with the vicious stutter of 
machine-guns, 

All the time the British shells 
screamed overhead and burst 
with vast brown earth-spouts 
and creamy belches of smoke 
about the trench and the vil- 
lage. Up and down that first 
objective they went, now fling- 
ing high into the air great 
beams of wood and other dark 
objects that might have been 
human limbs, now sending up 
merely a low billew of dust and 
smoke, showing that the pro- 
jectile had fallen plumb into 
the trench. In the village the 
shells crashed and thundered 
and sent great masses of ma- 
sonry and woodwork flying, 
and once, after a burst of pink 
smoke had cleared away, our 
Ensign saw that the jagged 
finger of church-tower had 
vanished. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘* But, by the Mass! our hearts are in the trim !”—Henry V. 


The noonday sun was high 
overhead. The long hand of 
the watch was passing the 
half-hour mark after noon. 
The first wave of Guards was 
waiting for the whistle - blast 
that would launch them to the 
attack, rifle and bayonet in 
their hands, helmets strapped 
on tight, and one foot in the 
little steps they had cut in the 
forward wall of the trench. 
The men of the second wave 
stood, likewise ready, leaning 
with their backs to the parados, 
to let the first wave get clear. 

Peter and our Ensign were in 
the middle of the trench, girt 
about with revolvers and lamps 
and eompasses, helmets back 
to front so as to hide their 
regimental orest that would 
proclaim them as officers, coat 
collars turned up, and rifles by 
their sides. Peter was on the 
fire-step, for he was to lead 
the first wave: a spin of the 
coin had decided it: our En- 
sign leant against the back of 
the trench, and both had their 
eyes glued to their left wrists, 
watching the long-hand of 
their watches crawling for- 
ward to the appointed hour. 

“Now!” cried Peter. 

“Now!” echoed the other, 
and even as the first wave 
scrambled out, the roar of the 
guns increased to whirlwind 
intensity, and all the stretch 
of No Man’s Land in front of 
them began to seethe yet more 
madly with the bursting shells. 

Away the solid brown line 


goes, a zigzagging line of 
figures, diminishing to right 
and left into mere dots, slowly, 
slowly, for they must not walk 
into that creeping hurricane 
which is sweeping the ground 
as they goforward. The noise 
is terrific, a vast cascade of 
reverberating crashes blending 
with the swift, incessant, 
wingéd scream of heavy metal 
hurtling through space, the 
only ingredient sound distin- 
guishable, the high - pitched 
whinny and spit of bullets in 
the air. 

No whistle could be heard in 
such a din, and with the drill- 
book signal for “ Advance ”— 
the right arm stretched for- 
ward and dropped—our Ensign 
got his second wave out of 
the trench into the scream- 
ing, vibrating atmosphere of 
No Man’s Land. 

How the men responded to 
that signal! Never a laggard 
was there. Out they scrambled 
and staggered and hopped,— 
it is no easy thing for a 
big man, heavily laden, to get 
out of a narrow trench,—eager 
and willing and determined, 
one helping the other, spread- 
ing out to the proper extended 
distance, and dressing by the 
right as calmly as if they were 
out on a company training day 
at home. Out they came with 
a will, thankful to exchange 
their narrow quarters in the 
trench for the freedom of the 
advance. 

Over the top! Has any 
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man’s life ever offered such 
a thrill, such a sensation of 
freedom, such a bursting from 
incarceration into liberty, from 
darkness into light, as that 
inspiriting leap into the open ? 
Gone the uneasiness, the doubt- 
ings of the eve—only the great 
moral uplifting, which the din 
of battle brings, remains, 

Slowly the line surged for- 
ward across the broken ground 
towards the long ragged fringe 
of red rusted wire running in 
front of the German trench. 
The second wave soon caught 
up with and merged in the 
first, and the whole line went 
on together, Peter and our 
Ensign and the Company 
Sergeant-Major darting to and 
fro to restrain the eagerness of 
the men, and prevent them 
from plunging into that 
maelstrom of fire that crept 
forward yard by yard in front 
of them. 

The advance was so leisurely 
that our Ensign had plenty 
of time to look about him. 
He saw with some surprise— 
so slow is the mind to take in 
the reality of death—how here 
@ man and there a man would 
suddenly stop and throw him- 
self down with a deliberation 
that would have excited the 
ire of a stage manager rehears- 
ing a death scene. He gazed 
with astonishment on _ the 
secrets which that serene and 
silent stretch of ground, as 
viewed from their trench, now 
abruptly revealed,—_ waxen and 
sorrowful corpses in clean 
field-grey overcoats sprawling 
in shell-holes, the victims of 
that morning’s bombardment ; 
wounded Guardsmen, waiting 





with that dumb apathy which 
is such a fine characteristic of 
our British wounded, for the 
stolid and dauntless stretcher- 
bearers. 

A brace of partridge suddenly 
whirred up from the broken 
and splintered festoons of wire 
at their very feet. Our Ensign 
watched them fly off to the 
left, and noted that they came 
unscathed through the torrent 
of fire. The men laughed up- 
roariously at the appearance 
of the birds,—it takes but very 
little to set men laughing in 
battle. 

Now they were at the wire 
which reached to the very lip 
of the German trench, all bat- 
tered and pounded, Already 
frightened faces appeared, 
mouthing from under the ugly 
German ocoal-scuttle helmets 
their ory of “ Kamerad! Kame- 
rad!” The whole line burst- 
into a wild “whoroo”: the 
yell echoed up and down the 
line, and even rang out above 
the din of the fight. Then, 
like a torrent, the khaki flood 
poured into the trench. 

From the top of the trench 
our Ensign surveyed its length. 
Germans scuttled out of dug- 
outs, running this way and 
that uncertainly, like trapped 
rats—then seeing the khaki 
surging down upon them, flung 
away their rifles and threw 
up their hands, bleating 
“ Kamerad! Kamerad!” 

What a sight that trench 
was! The dead were lying 
every where—stamped or blown 
into the soft mud bottom, 
sprawling at the mouths of 
the dug-outs, prone upon the 
parapet; and amongst the 
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flaccid forms others yet alive, 
with ghastly wounds, shud- 
dering, gibbering, slavering, 
groaning, whimpering for 
mercy, for food, for water. 
There, in a tiny unfinished 


shelter, cowered a youth with | 


a shattered jaw, slobbering 
blood; here, in the bottom of 
the trench, lay another field- 
grey with one foot blown 
clean away—mud-stained, un- 
shaven, filthy—sobbing in a 
sing-song voice, “Ach, bitte / 
ach, bitte!” and all around 
the shells screamed through 
the air or crashed with hideous 
reverberation and clouds of 
dust and stifling reek into the 
crumbling ground, 

Our Ensign took his orderly 
and a couple of men and 
pushed along to the right 
into a bare and apparently 
unoccupied stretch of trench. 
He wanted to link up with 
the Guards attacking on their 
right, so as to form an un- 
broken front. The German 
barrage had begun, and the 
shells were bursting freely 
about the newly captured 
position, Behind them they 
could see the supports swarm- 
ing out across the ground 
over which they had just ad- 
vanced. Our Ensign caught 
a glimpse of a gross German, 
fat and unwieldy, sprawling 
dead on the parapet, his face 
to the ground. Our young 
man feund himself wondering 
fearfully if a shell would come 
and hideously dissipate that 
mass of flesh. With a shudder 
he hurried on. 

They joined hands with the 
Guards en their right, and 
heard from the hot and grimy 


men a hurried tale of uncut 
wire and heavy losses. Our 
Ensign was told the story of the 
heroic death of a friend, an offi- 
cer, who had adventured forth 
alone to cut the wire that 
barred their progress, and had 
met his death with his face to 
the enemy, the cutters in his 
hand. Then a man came up 
to our Ensign,—there was a 
German officer in a dug-out 
who demanded to speak to 
“ th’ officer.” 

Our Ensign followed the 
private, who led him back 
along the trench to a dug-out, 
at the entrance of which an 
officer stood facing a ring of 
Guardsmen, He was the old 
type of Prussian officer—none 
of your upstart, counter- 
jumper, pot - bellied, bespec- 
tacled, ‘‘I-surrender-and-let’s- 
call-it-a-draw ” sort of special 
reservist, such as we have all 
met on the Somme, but a tall 
well-groomed figure, reticent 
and coldly hostile. He was 
wearing a Prussian military 
cap and a well-fitting grey 
overcoat. In his hand he held 
his shrapnel helmet, He in- 
troduced himself in good Ger- 
man fashion, with a little bow 
and click of heels, as a Lieu- 
tenant of the 240th Infantry 
Regiment. He came from the 
Rhine, where our Ensign had 
learnt his language. 

“There are none but wounded 
men here with me,” he said in 
German, ‘‘and we shall make 
no further resistance.” 

‘¢ You’d better not,” observed 
the British offieer. 

“IT myself am also wounded,” 
the German went on, protrud- 
ing his leg and showing his 
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trouser ripped up to the thigh, 
which was wrapped in bleod- 
stained bandages, “and I will 
give you my word of honour 
that there shall be no act of 
aggression on our part. Will 
you be good enough to see that 
there is no killing?” 

He used the German expres- 
sion “ Tot-machen,” infinitely 
grimmer, our Ensign thought, 
than the English equivalent. 

“Nobody is going te touch 
you if you don’t get up to any 
tricks,” our Ensign answered, 
In exchange for the German’s 
blunt expression he gave him a 
blunter. “ Nur keine Schwein- 
erei Ihrerseits |” were the words 
he used. A German best under- 
stands plain speaking. But our 
young man felt himself strange- 
ly moved at the spectacle of 
this Prussian, who walked sur- 
rounded by a halo in his own 
country, pleading so humbly for 
his life and that of his men’s, 
with his besotted German con- 
viction that as they had done, 
so they would be done by. 

Thus the pourparlers of sur- 
render were conducted in a 
circle of big and gentle British 
soldiers. The conditions were 
that all the wounded who were 
able to walk should come out 
of the dug-out and be sent 
down to the rear under escort, 
and that the rest should remain 
where they were under guard 
until they could be removed 
by the stretcher-bearers. Our 
Ensign posted a couple of 
sentries at the dug-out with 
instructions to shoot anybody 
who tried to come out. He 
carefully explained these orders 
to the officer. 

“You'd better go too,” our 


Ensign added, “for this trench 
is going to be very unhealthy 
presently, and you'll be sorry 
you stayed!” 

But the officer protested that 
he could not walk, so he stayed 
where he was under guard. He 
offered our Ensign his helmet, 
but our young man deelined it. 

‘We're too busy to go collect- 
ing souvenirs!” he said, and 
went off to help his company 
commander get the men to 
work on the consolidation of 
the position, 

Presently, while the shells 
spouted on in front of them in 
a steady stream, and German 
shells screamed back barraging 
all the slope behind, the advance 
went forward again, the sup- 
ports coming up to hold the 
newly-won trench, and the 
attacking waves going forward 
to the next objective, a sunken 
road skirting the village. Here 
they found a rudimentary 
fire-position with several deep 
dug-outs and massively con- 
structed shelters, into which 
they dropped a few bombs to 
make all safe within, But 
there was no living sign of 
the enemy. 

A few hundred yards across 
to the right lay the centre 
of the village, a wild wreck 
of crumbling ruins, bathed 
in the mellow afternoon sun- 
shine which gilded the smoke- 
clouds drifting in and out of 
the gaunt roofs, The din of 
battle raged unabated, for in 
addition to the crash of the 
mighty projectiles exploding in 
the village, German shells burst 
noisily from time to time about 
their position on the read, But 
the shooting was poor. The 
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enemy, deprived of the high 
ground and driven from the air, 
was shooting by the map and 
he was guessing badly. 

It was very hot. The officers 
got the men strung out along 
the road until they were in 
touch with both flanks. The 
men lay down and wiped the 
sweat from their eyes and fore- 
heads and drained their water- 
bottles andchatted eagerly about 
their experiences of the day. 
Peter and our Ensign sat on a 
fallen tree trunk and discussed 
the exact location of their next 
objective, a slope on the far 
side of the village, and debated 
the possibility of trouble in the 
forthcoming assault on the vil- 
lage, which was known to be 
very strongly fortified. 

All this time the hamlet 
showed no sign of life. 
Scan it as they would, their 
glasses showed them nothing 
more than the scatter of 
splintered roof-trees, the litter 
of red tiles, the torn white 
masonry of the houses,—of 
the enemy no trace. The 
next advance would take the 
Battalion right through the 
extreme left of the village— 
first through the orchards be- 
hind some houses lining a 
road leading into the main 
street; then across the road, 
through the houses on the 
other side and through more 
orchards to a sunken road, 
and across that to the slope 
beyond. Certainly the place 
had had an exemplary pound- 
ing from the artillery; but 
German machine-guns have a 
way of surviving the most 
ruthless artillery bombard- 
ment — especially in these vil- 
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lages of the Somme, which 


are honeycombed with old 
quarries and subterranean 
passages. It was quite on 


the cards, therefore, that the 
Battalion might be blown off 
the map before it reached its 
final objeetive. 

But they did not bother 
their heads much about that. 
The men were in the best of 
spirits. The old hands were 
delighted with the stout bear- 
ing of the young recruits, 
while the newcomers, if a 
trifle more sober, were well 
buoyed up by the excitement 
of the advance. The Com- 
pany Sergeant-Major gave 
our Ensign a Gold Flake 
cigarette, and our Ensign 
offered in return his water- 
bottle, which had again been 
filled with the famous tea- 
and-brandy mixture. 

It was time to move on 
again. The officers ran up 
and down the line getting the 
men up. They needed no en- 
couraging: they were frantic 
to get on. So the line swept 
forward into the village. 

They plunged into a tangle 
of long grass and shell-holes 
and broken stumps ef gnarled 
apple -trees, and through a 
great farmyard surrounded 
by big barns and outhouses 
smashed and torn, by the 
shells, showing lines of bunks 
and blankets tossed aside as 
though the place had been 
forsaken in a hurry. Some- 


where on the right the loud 
tack-tack of machine - guns 
resounded, and the swish of 
bullets brushed along their 
front. 
the line a moment. 


The officers checked 
On the 
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right they saw a string of 
Guardsmen doubling into a 
house which spat fire from 
the first storey and basement 
windows. Abruptly the swish 
of bullets ceased, and the 
stream of figures tumbled out 
of the house again and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the 
advance. 

In its day the village must 
have been a charming spot, its 
comfortable white houses with 
their red roofs embowered in 
ancient trees: in the spring, 
when the fruit-trees clustering 
so thickly round every farm- 
stead were in blossom, it must 
have been rarely beautiful. 
Our Ensign had seen it in its 
prime, for on September 15 
he had taken a compass-bear- 
ing on its yellow church tower, 
now battered to a blunt and 
crumbling stump by the Brit- 
ish bombardment. 

They pressed on through the 
tangle of ruins, clambering 
over palings and jumping 
ditches like a party of boys 
out for a day in the country, 
past the ravaged houses and 
the broken trees, with the smell 
of singeing cloth and charred 
beams in their nostrils. They 
burst from the last orchard 
into the sunken road with a 
vision before their eyes of 
field-grey figures darting away 
across the fields. Then the 
men yelled their battle-ory and 
rifles rang out, and they all 
poured into the road and up 
the bank on the other side, 
and so out upon a wide grassy 
slope commanding a_ great 
green plain, where the British 
shells were bursting in a long, 
white, fleecy plain. 
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Our Ensign looked at his 
watch. It was a quarter to 
three in the afternoon, and 
already the day was won. But 
he knew the hardest part was 
coming. Now they had to 
hold what they had gained. 

Men are always inclined to 
rest on their laurels, to sit 
down in the final objective 
and light their fags and stretch 
their legs and talk over their 
experiences with their pals. 
But Peter, radiating his satis- 
faction at their suceess, chased 
up and down the line, setting 
every man to dig the new line. 

They dug in on the fringe 
of a potato field. The men 
turned up potatoes by the 
score, and laid them carefully 
on one side, saying they would 
do for supper. The sun burnt 
down hotly upon them out of 
a clear blue sky as they dug 
and burrowed and _ scraped. 
The German shells screamed 
noisily over their heads, but 
none fell near the diggers. 
The British barrage _ still 
seethed and danced all over 
the plain in front of them. 

That steady rain of shells 
was too much for the Huns, 
who had fied from the village 
to take refuge in shell-holes 
in the open. By twos or 
threes, and by larger packets, 
they kept bursting into view, 
running like men _ possessed, 
their hands above their heads, 
while the Guards, looking up 
from their digging, cheered 
derisively. Several parties 
thus broke cover and rushed 
hell-for-leather into the midst 
of our Ensign’s Battalion, 
where they meekly, almost 
gratefully, submitted to be 
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searched, and were marched off 
at a good round pace to the 
rear through the raging Ger- 
man barrage. 

But now the Germans seemed 
to have located the new line. 
Their guns shortened their 
range, and whizz- bangs and 
5°9 shells began bursting about 
the digging Guardsmen. The 
officers went to and fro encour- 
aging the men, sometimes lend- 
ing a hand with pick or spade 
to give a good example. The 
shell fire was getting hotter 
every minute, and there was 
absolutely no eover save such 
as the shallow shell - holes 
afforded. There were casual- 
ties, and the ory of “ Stretcher- 
bearER!” echoed up and 
down the line. 

El] Capitan sat on a corn- 
stook writing his report for 
the Commanding Officer ; Peter 
was in eonference with the 
Company Sergeant - Major. 
The men had buckled to their 
work with a will and were 
digging feverishly, the sweat 
pouring down their faces. A 
British aereplane seared, shrilly 
tooting, above their heads. 
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Lord, how hot it was! Our 
Ensign doffed his heavy helmet 
and wiped his brow. Hibs rifle, 
which he had carried reund 
with him all day, was planted, 
bayonet downwards, in the 
ground beside him, In a shell- 
hole, a few yards away, sat a 
brother officer whom he had 
net seen since the previous 
evening. The latter called out 
to him to come over and sit 
dewn. Our Ensign walked 
across and dropped on toe the 
edge of the shell-hole, at the 
bottom ef which a man was 
scraping with his entrenching 
tool. 

He filled his pipe and got 
out his match-box to light it. 
Then, from behind, something 
struek him a tremendous blow 
and lifted him high in the air 
with a mighty force, against 
whieh he struggled in vain 
with mind and body, desper- 
ately fighting to remain on the 
ground, striving to retain the 
mastery over himself... . 


It was during his conval- 
escence that this narrative 
came to be written. 


THE END. 
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“THE UNFORTUNATE 


I was one of the very few 
non-official spectators at the 
trial ef Roger Casement. But 
it is not of the interest of that 
scene, picturesque as it was, 
that I have to tell. Others 
may describe the three red- 
robed judges, who seemed to 
have been chosen with the 
object of displaying three legal 
types, all diverse yet all char- 
acteristic, and the swarthy, 
sinister, yet not ill-favoured 
man in the dock, in his neat 
grey morning suit, following 
every werd of the argument 
with an intent ear and a keen 
eye. Even the weary and 
futile constitutional thesis of 
his chief advocate, concerning 
the knights who betrayed 
castles to the French during 
the Hundred Years’ War, and 
similar traitors of old time, did 
not seem to tire his attention. 
There was a good deal of mis- 
conceived history in it—but 
that did not matter. Nor need 
I describe the charming group 
of witnesses from Kerry, who 
looked and spoke as if they 
had stepped out from some 
unwritten chapter in the 
‘Reminiscences of an Irish 
Resident Magistrate,’ and de- 
lighted us by their soft brogue, 
their unexpected answers, and 
their entire freedom from the 
self-consciousness and obvious 
discomfort ef the average 
British witness. Still less 
would I linger to describe the 
strange pile of miscellaneous 
objects on the table in the 
body of the court—the large 
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COLONEL DESPARD.” 


tattered green flag, the three 
soaked and stained wsters, the 
rusty rifles and bayonets, and 
the trio of handbags, big, 
medium, and small (which 
looked as if they must have 
belonged to the Three Bears 
of the Fairy Tale), and the 
contents that came out of 
them. 

All these were externals of 
the tale. The real heart of 
the business was to try to 
realise that here, on trial for 
his life, was a man who had 
for a quarter of a century 
been in the service of the 
Sovereign of Great Britain, 
who had been given high 
official posts, trusted with 
grave international inquiries, 
and honoured with the knight- 
hood of St Michael and St 
George. Yet he had bitten 
the hand that had fed him, 
betrayed the King whose 
honours he had accepted but 
two years back, continued to 
draw his pension when he was 
already intriguing with the 
public enemy, and stooped to 
endeavours to seduce poor half- 
starved soldiers in German 
prison-camps to break their 
military oath. It was a vile 
record, and only explicable to 
those who have heard the full 
tale, of which I say nothing. 
Surely this traitor’s case is 
unparalleled—I found myself 
thinking—at least since the 
old Jacobite days, when al- 
legiance sat light on un- 
scrupulous men. For the Irish 
treason trials from 1797 te 
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1866 have nothing like it; 
the United Irishmen and the 
Fenians were not led by rene- 
gade British officials of high 
rank, but by adventurers like 
Wolfe Tone, Jacobin enthusi- 
asts like Edward Fitzgerald, 
idealists and dreamers like 
Robert Emmet, village priests 
and town tradesmen, with a 
sprinkling of small squireens. 
And the Dublin rebel chiefs 
of 1916 who faced the firing 
party before Casement went 
to the gallows, were men of 
the same type as their pre- 
decessors. Such men we can 
understand, and will not too 
harshly condemn, though they 
were rash fools playing with 
fire. But none of them had 
eaten the King’s bread for 
half a lifetime, or accepted a 
title and a pension from his 
hand. 

And then there came to me 
in the court, while the defend- 
ant’s counsel droned on about 
the castellans of Norman fort- 
resses in the Middle Ages, the 
memory of the one modern case 
of a man whose recerd was 
almost parallel to that of 
Casement, yet whose stery is 
utterly fergotten. Histories of 
the great French War barely 
mention it, or mention it not 
at all. I allude to the traitor 
whom his contemporaries some- 
times called “the unfortunate 
Colonel Despard.” A moment’s 
reflection showed the most 
extraordinary similarity be- 
tween the external aspects of 
his tale and that ef Casement. 
Both were Irishmen of good 
family; both entered the King’s 
service early, and won rank and 
distinctien therein. Both were 
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trusted with high and respon- 
sible posts—and both held 
those posts in the Tropics. 
Does twenty years in authority 
spent in Jamaica and British 
Honduras, or in the Cameroons 
and Brazil, lead to megalo- 
mania, or merely to relaxation 
of the moral fibre, with men of 
a certain type? This much is 
certain, that both Despard, the 
petty despot of Belize, and 
Casement, Consul-General at 
Rio de Janeiro, came back when 
their Colonial career was over, 
to engage in wild treason in 
Europe. Despard, as we shall 
see, had far more epen provo- 
cation for his misdoings. But 
he ended, like Casement, in 
being convicted for seducing 
British soldiers from their 
allegiance, and went to the 
gallows with some of his dupes. 
Private Bailey in 1916 was 
more lucky than Despard’s 
acolytes from the 3rd battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards in 
1803, who suffered with their 
seduecer, . 

And so then to the tale 
of Colonel Edward Marcus 
Despard and his treasons. He 
was bern in Queen’s County in 
1751, one of the many sons of 
a typical Irish soldier-family 
of the eld sort. All his five 
brothers, save the eldest, to 
whom fell the family estate, 
held commissions in the army, 
and one of them, General John 
Despard, was a man of mark, 
who commanded in Cape Breton 
for eight years, and died hon- 
orary colonel of a West India 
Regiment in 1829. Edward, 
like most lads destined fer the 
army in those days, started on 
his military career very early, 
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ebtaining an ensigncy in the 
50th Regiment in 1766, when 
he was only fifteen. He served 
with the 50th for seven years, 
and got his lieutenancy in 
1772, when the corps was 
stationed in Jamaica. Here 
they were found at the out- 
break of the War of American 
Independence in 1775; but the 
50th was so much under 
strength, after three years of 
trepical diseases, that it ceuld 
not be sent as a unit te join 
the army of Howe. The 
servieeable men were drafted 
into battalions ordered to the 
front, and a skeleton cadre 
only sent back to England to 
recruit. With it Despard did 
not sail. He had been seconded 
for special duty as an assistant 
engineer on the staff of the 
Governor of Jamaiea. There 
can have been few British 
officers who did such a con- 
tinueus term of service in 
the Caribbean Sea as Edward 
Despard, for between 1772 and 
1790 he seems te have been in 
England only for one visit. 
Another point te realise, when 
we try to fix his mentality, is 
that from the age of twenty-two 
onward he never served with 
his battalion. Asa junior staff 
officer he was employed on all 
manner of small independent 
jobs, far from any supervising 
and immediate autherity, En- 
trusted from the age of thirty 
onward with cemmand, first 
on a small, and then on a 
larger seale, where no one could 
appeal to authority against his 
arbitrary rule without intoler- 
able delays, he lost idea of 
obedience that he may have 
imbibed during his years of 


service as a very young ensign 
and lieutenant. 

Though stationed in the 
West Indies during the whole 
of the Great War with France 
and America, Despard enly 
saw serviee against the brown 
militia ef the Spanish Main. 
In 1779 he smelt powder for 
the first time in one of those 
nightmare expeditions te whieh 
British statesmen, whe used 
small-scale maps of America, 
frequently condemned a hand- 
ful of British soldiers. This 
was the absolutely insane San 
Juan raid, which weuld be 
cempletely fergotten but for 
the fact that one of the very 
few offieers who returned from 
it alive was Captain Horatio 
Nelson of H.M.S. Hinchin- 
broeke, later of the Nile and 
Trafalgar. Lord George Ger- 
maine, the Secretary for War, 
of evil Minden memory, con- 
cluded that as Central Ameriesa 
was an isthmus, the strip of 
land, whieh leoked narrow 
enough on the map of the 
world, between the mouth of 
the San Juan river on the 
Atlantic side and the tewn 
of Leon on the Pacific, might 
be seized and held, and the 
Spanish empire in America 
cut in twain. The distance 
from ocean to ocean was 150 
miles as the crow flies, much 
more by the reute which 
Nelsen’s expedition was to 
take. The force employed was 
absurdly small— 400 regular 
troeps, white and black, from 
Jamaica, any seamen that 
could be spared from the 
crew of Nelson’s frigate, 4 
few scores of boatmen from 
the small British settlement 
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on the Honduras coast. It 
was vaguely hoped that a 
multitude of savage auxiliaries 
could be enlisted from the 
Mosquito Indians of the Nicar- 
aguan shore. Everything, of 
course, went wrong; only a 
handful of Indians could be 
collected, the boats and boat- 
men from the Honduras settle- 
ment were three weeks late. 
The soldiers were beginning 
to sicken before the fiotilla 
started; no single soul on the 
expedition knew how far the 
San Juan river was navigable, 
But Nelson’s will was there 
to drive. The little force 
started up-stream. Ten days 
they laboured in the sweltering 
heat, and then feund that the 
river would serve them no 
more. Many men could no 
longer march, but the sur- 
vivors pressed through the 
jungle for two days, and dis- 
covered the fort of San Juan, 
the central guard-post of the 
isthmus, which lay some miles 
below the great lake of Nicar- 
agua. The Spanish governor 
shut himself up and offered 
& passive resistance only; the 
fort on its rock seemed im- 
pregnable, Nelson’s men were 
dying like flies, but he per- 
sisted; a gun oer two was 
dragged up from the portage 
where the boats had been left, 
and a feeble cannonade opened. 
Nelson himself and Despard 
were almost the only officers 
left fit for service by this time ; 
“almost every gun that was 
fired was laid by one or ether 
of them.” Twenty-three years 
later, when the former cem- 
mander of the Hinchinbrooke 
appeared to give evidence at 
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his sometime comrade’s trial, 
he spoke up most vehemently 
as to Despard’s gallantry and 
exertions. ‘‘We went to the 
Spanish Main together; we 
slept many nights together in 
our clethes upon the ground ; 
we measured the height of the 
enemies’ wall together; in all 
that peried no man could have 
shown more zealous attachment 
te his Sovereign and his country 
than he did.” 

After six days’ ineffective 
bombardment the garrison of 
San Juan eapitulated; not frem 
the results of Nelson’s gunnery, 
but because their water supply 
had been cut off. The capture 
of the fort did not help the 
expedition to any further ad- 
vance—there was nobody left 
fit to march, and the situation 
was not helped by the arrival 
of a few hundred reinforce- 
ments sent by the Governor of 
Jamaiea. The rainy season 
was now come, and men 
sickened as soon as they 
arrived. Finally the fever 
conquered: the relies of the 
expeditionary force returned 
to Jamaica, 

Nelson came back a wreck— 
it was a wender that even his 
wiry frame had withstoed those 
dreadful months; he was in- 
valided home, and wellnigh 
died at Bath. Despard, un- 
luckily for himself, took little 
harm from the experience. His 
ereditable service was aeknow- 
ledged by his promotion to a 
eaptainey in the 79th Regiment 
—not the Highland corps of 
to-day, but the “Liverpool 
Blues,” a short-lived battalion 
raised in 1778 and disbanded 
in 1784, Despard never jeined 
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it, or did duty as a regimental 
officer. If, like Nelson, he had 
been invalided home in 1780, 
and transferred to some other 
sphere of war far from the 
West Indies, he might have 
died a loyal soldier. 

Next year he was given a 
very responsible charge. The 
majority of the British settlers 
—log-wood cutters fer the 
most part—who plied their 
trade on the coast of Honduras 
or on the Mosquito shore, had 
been forced to retire to the 
island of Roatan, which lies 
some ten miles off the main- 
land, It was a convenient port 
of call for privateers, and a 
small garrison was kept there, 
supplied from Jamaica, Hither 
Despard was sent with a 
temporary commission as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

It is now that we find 
Despard showing the first 
signs ef the want of sense of 
discipline which was to be his 
ruin. On arriving at Cape 
Gracias a Dios, the angle of 
the coast from which Honduras 
slopes away west and Nicar- 
agua south, he found there 


his superior officer, a Colonel - 


Hedgson, who was theoreti- 
cally in charge of all the 
surviving British settlements 
on the Central American coast. 
Despard’s biographer, Banna- 
tyne, passes over what then 
happened in the most matter- 
of-fact way, as if it presented 
no special eause of surprise. 
“On arriving, he feund His 
Majesty’s Service likely to be 
injured by the appointment of 
Celonel H—— to chief com- 
mand, This officer was so 
obnoxious to the inhabitants 


that they refused to serve 
under him, and at the same 
time presented an unanimous 
address to Colonel D—— offer- 
ing to put themselves under 
his command. To prevent the 
Colony from being lost to the 
Crown, he accepted their offer, 
and assumed the command.” 
Hodgson had to depart to 
Jamaica. His suecessor—whose 
rise to authority reminds one 
of thé simple methods in vogue 
among the Buccaneers who 
haunted this same coast a 
century before—though techni- 
cally only Governor of Roatan, 
assumed charge ef the whole 
region. He justified his law- 
less action by success; for he 
organised an expedition which 
captured the Spanish fort upon 
the Rio Negro, the main hostile 
establishment in the neighbour- 
hood, and with the aid of the 
Mosquito Indians he dominated 
the whole shore as far south as 
the San Juan river. 

So in 1783, when the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed, and 
Great Britain was foreed to 
accept the terms imposed on 
her by France, Spain, and the 
Americans, she had, thanks to 
Despard, some pledges left to 
barter with in Central America. 
Mueh had to be given up— 
the Rio Negro Fort, the Isle 
of Roatan, and all the trading 
posts south from Cape Gracias 
a Dios. But she was left “the 
Bay of Honduras Settlement,” 
as it was then called, what 
we now style the eelony of 
British Honduras. Despard 
was given the delicate and 
difficult task of administering 
the colony, with the modest 
title of ‘Superintendent of 
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His Majesty’s Affairs within 
the district which, by the late 
Treaty of Peace, has been 
allotted to the Log-Cutters 
upon the Bay of Honduras,” 
and the still more modest 
salary of £500 a year. He 
was left in an absolutely auto- 
cratic pesition, without any 
colleagues or council, and he 
administered the settlement 
with no official staff save his 
admiring secretary and bio- 
grapher, James Bannatyne. 
The only appeal from him 
was primarily to the Governor 
of Jamaica, and, in a last 
resort, to the Secretary of 
State in Whitehall. 

For seven years Despard 
ruled British Honduras, in ene 
constant round of disputes 
and protests. The Spaniards 
were not his main trouble, 
though occasionally they made 
attempts to enforce the exact 
terms of the treaty of 1783 
by violence. The real trouble 
of the Superintendent came 
from the British settlers. 
There were two groups of them 
always at feud. The one 
consisted of the 700 original 
inhabitants of the “Bay 
Settlement,” the small log- 
cutting and trading com- 
munity which had always 
been established there, the 
other of the expelled adven- 
turers from the Mosquite 
Coast, Roatan, and the other 
peints which had been given 
up te the Spaniards. Many 
of them had served in the 
more er less irregular bands 
which Despard had led as 
“provincials” in the San 
Juan expedition and the cap- 
ture of the Rio Negro forts. 
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They were a pugnacious and 
self-assertive crew, and were the 
Superintendent’s old friends, 
who had aided him to expel 
Hodgson. Now when a group 
of new settlers falls in among 
an already existing community 
of a similar class, which has 
established rights, trouble is 
sure to follow. The exiles out- 
numbered the original settlers 
—there were 2000 of them, 
counting their negro slaves and 
dependants. 

There was no deubt ample 
room in the settlement for 
everybody; but the old in- 
habitants had partitioned off 
the more eligible tracts, near 
the rivers and round the settle- 
ments, into spheres of interest 
which they had been acocus- 
tomed to exploit. Wherever 
the Mosquito Coast men ran 
up their huts and began to 
fell timber, they were warned 
off as trespassers on the beat 
of some claimant who had not 
been near the spot for years. 
Hence affrays and litigation. 
And the Superintendent, acting 
as court of appeal with some 
chosen assessors, always sided 
with the new settlers. This 
drove the “original inhabit- 
ants” to angry protest, and 
Despard did not _ tolerate 
criticism. 

Looking through the tedious 
archives of British Honduras 
in the Record Office, one seon 
discovers the way things 
worked. Mr James Usher, one 
of the magistrates, resigns, and 
justifies himself by an “Address 
to the Inhabitants” which 
ends—‘“ Should I advance that 
the Court of Appeal is illegal, 
oppressive, and unjust, that 
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Trial by Jury is thereby done 
away, and that decisions made 
when there is not a full board 
are entirely the Superintend- 
ent’s decrees, I shall, I suppose, 
be prosecuted. If thesmiles of 
power are to be obtained by 
no other method than cringing, 
creeping, and fawning, let 
those eourt them who will; 
for from my own knowledge 
of the Superintendent’s former 
opinion of his present faveurites, 
I do not hesitate to say that 
now ‘the Post of Honour is a 
private station!’” Usher was 
right in supposing that he 
would be prosecuted: he was 
arrested by Despard and 
charged with publishing “a 
false, seditious, and malicious 
libel, evidence of a depraved 
mind and a diabelical disposi- 
tion.” But the Grand Jury of 
the Colony was full of “old 
inhabitants”—they were the 
wealthier part of the com- 
munity —and “ignored the 
bill”: I have seen their 
Ignoramus scrawled across it. 
Enraged at Usher’s escape, 
Despard on his own authority 
declared all the police and 
judicial institutes of the Coleny 
cancelled and abolished. After 
an interval of autocratic rule 
he held a poll fer a new bench 
of magistrates, and struck out 
on technical grounds some of 
the persons returned. His 
opponents wrote fierce protests 
to Jamaica and Whitehall 
against “the barbarous com- 
manding officer on the Hon- 
duras Coast.” 

The desks and waste-paper 
baskets, both of the Governor 
of Jamaica and the Secretary 
of State at Whitehall, grew all 


too familiar with petitions and 
appeals, and lengthy replies 
by the King’s Superintendent. 
Apparently these distant po- 
tentates shelved the question 
for a long time: it was a “tale 
of little meaning though the 
words were strong!” But at 
last a new Secretary arose in 
Whitehall, Lord Grenville, a 
stiff and untiring man who, 
unlike his predecessor, was one 
of those who read his American 
despatches—as had his un- 
fortunate father, George Gren- 
ville, in 1765. He came to the 
conclusion that there must be 
something wrong in the Bay 
Settlement, and, without reliev- 
ing Despard from office, told 
him to come home, as investiga- 
tions into his rule were about 
to be made. The King’s 
Superintendent sailed at once, 
and reached London in May 
1790. His biographer tells us 
that he was well provided with 
documents proving the popu- 
larity which he enjoyed with 
the “vast majority” of the 
inhabitants of the Colony—ie., 
the new settlers—and that he 
wished for nothing so much as 
a public inquiry into his whole 
conduct since first he took 
command at Roatan in 1781. 
He was not to get it. Instead 
he found himself entangled in 
the meshes of red tape. For 
two years he was having inter- 
views with under-secretaries, an- 
swering interrogatories, draw- 
ing up minutes in defence of 
particular acts. With constant 
references to the West Indies, 
the matter dragged on intermin- 
ably. He became one of the 
regular hangers-on in the ante- 
room of the Secretary of State, 
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always awaiting an ever-de- 
ferred decision, It came at last, 
after two long years, and was 
most unsatisfactory. He was 
not to be prosecuted, said Lord 
Grenville: indeed it was hard 
to see that any valid charges 
could be formulated against 
him. But when Despard ex- 
pressed his hope ef returning 
at once to resume his rule in 
Honduras, he was informed 
that the post of King’s Superin- 
tendent was abolished ; he had 
reverted to the position of a 
half-pay colonel, and might 
apply for other employment. 
But no employment came 
his way. Despard was a 
marked man, as he soon found, 
—noted down as quarrelsome 
and tyrannieal. There would 
be no more active serviee for 
him. His first outburst of 
anger took the form of sending 
in to Whitehall interminable 
bills for money spent, or alleged 
to be spent, on Government 
service in the Honduras. They 
were disputed, and never 
settled. Then came a new 
mental development in the dis- 
appointed ex-autecrat. He 
suddenly saw that all was 
rotten in Great Britain, that 
the Constitution as adminis- 
tered by Mr Pitt was a solemn 
sham, that the country was 
being exploited by a ring of 
aristocratic jobbers, and that 
the people must be freed on 
the new French lines of 
Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity. In short, he joined the 
steadily dwindling band of en- 
thusiasts whom the histerians 
call the “English Jacobins,” 
the flamboyant band of ad- 
mirers of the French Revolu- 


tion who made so much noise 
in preportion to their numbers 
between 1793 and 1798. 

There is a terrible gap in the 
domestic history ef England 
still waiting for the writer who 
shall work out the inner annals 
of the “Corresponding Society” 
and the other disloyal asseci- 
ations of the early years of the 
Revolutionary War. Till it is 
filled, I fear that the exact 
place of Despard in the agi- 


tation cannet be determined. 


This, however, is certain, that 
in 1798 he was one of the small 
greup of traitors in London 
who were in correspondence 
both with the Irish rebels and 
withthe French. Their agents, 
Binns and Allin, were cap- 
tured, along with the priest 
O’Quigley and Arthur O’Con- 
nor, as they were trying to 
pass from Kent to the Conti- 
nent, Despard’s name appears 
in connection with this plot 
both in Castlereagh’s secret 
correspondence and—what is 
more damning—in both the 
deposition of O’Quigley him- 
self and in the autobiography 
of Welfe Tone, wherein he is 
spoken of as the selected leader 
of the party whe were ready 
to do something in the way of 
practical insurrection in order 
to help the Irish rising ef 1798. 
Naturally, therefore, he was 
among the limited number of 
persons who were arrested by 
Pitt and elapped into prison: 
the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended at the time, and had 
been for several years. I take 
it that O’Quigley’s and Tone’s 
evidence is good enough te up- 
set the easy Whig tale, which 
is repeated in many partisan 
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histories, that Despard was an 
innocent man, who had made 
himself unpopular with the 
governing bureaucracy by 
clamouring for an investiga- 
tion of his doings in Honduras, 
and by his claims for a settle- 
ment of his accounts, and that 
he was put into prison merely 
to keep him quiet. What is 
certain is that he was confined 
without a trial for more than 
two years, and only released in 
the winter of 1800-1, when 
the French War was obviously 
verging towards its end, and 
when the dangers of demestic 
sedition were thought to be 
dying down, in view ef the 
approaching general peace. 
The “Corresponding Society ” 
was long dead; its members, 
for the most part, had relapsed 
inte simple Whiggery, or had 
retired to nurse their theories 
in idle discontent. 

But the newly released 
prisoner had lost all power 
of cool judgment, and was 
simply set on revenge, in 
season or out of season; and 
the fact that he could find no 
fellow-conspirators of any note 
or personal importance did not 
suffice to warn him of the fu- 
tility of his enterprise. There 
were some bread riots during 
the winter of 1801, and election 
riots of a sinister sort in the 
following year, when a Not- 
tingham mob is eaid to have 
displayed the red cap of Liberty 
as its standard. The inchoate 
mutiny in the fleet at Bantry 
Bay in December 1801, though 
put down at once with a firm 
hand, seemed to indicate that 
the evil days of 1797 were 
not so far off as had been 
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thought. There was enough 
trouble on foot to encourage 
a raneorous fanatic such as 
Despard had now become, 
“The people are everywhere 
ripe,” he said, ‘and anxious 
for the moment of attack, par- 
ticularly in Leeds, in Sheffield, 
in Birmingham, and in every 
capital city of England, and 
here in and round London they 
are ripe too. I have travelled 
about twenty miles in the day, 
and the people, wherever I 
have been, are ready.” 

His view was that the whole 
of industrial England was 
seething with discontent, and 
that to produce an explosion 
it was only necessary to start 
with an armed revolt in 
London, The blow must be 
struck at headquarters, and 
then the whole realm would 
flare up. The initial difficulty 
was the collection of the 
nucleus of determined men 
who were to start the rising. 
It is here that the insane rash- 
ness of the scheme emerges. 
After a year of propaganda 
Despard had collected as his 
lieutenants and co-organisers 
only the very dregs of the old 
“Corresponding Society,” 4 
handful of London tradesmen 
and artisans of the Jacobin 
type. Of all of them only 
one, Emblin, a watehmaker 
in Chelsea, had been a well- 
known member of the “Cor- 
responding Society,” and had 
sometimes gone on its errands 
to sound in vain the official 
Whigs. For the rest, they 
were busy and often apparent- 
ly very magniloquent talkers. 
Many of his contemporaries— 
for example, that very Radical 
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Whig, Major Cartwright—and 
almost every historian who 
has written during the last 
hundred years, have declared 
Despard a lunatic. I am con- 
strained to take a different 
view. Two governing facts 
must be remembered, which 
were obvious to every discon- 
tented man in 1800, but have 
been completely forgotten. 
The first fact was that every 
one then alive who had reached 
the age of thirty could easily 
remember a moment when 
London was for three days 
in the hands of a wild and 
mischievous mob, which did 
whatever it pleased in the 
way of arson and pillage, and 
this mob had no organisation 
or definite political ends, being 
called into being by the work 
ef a single crack-brained en- 
thusiast. I refer, of course, to 
the Gordon Riets of June 2-9, 
1780. It was open to any 
malignant plotter to believe 
that a similar, but far more 
formidable, mob could be raised 
by a man or men who had 
created a basis of secret so- 
cieties to work and officer it. 
But we must also remember 
that, only three years before 
Despard started his propaganda, 
there had been a much more 
serious phenomenon seen than 
even the Gordon Riets—a wide- 
spread mutiny of the armed 
forces of the Crown. The 
Navy had then been the body 
affected, and all that had hap- 
pened at the Nore and Spit- 
head was well remembered in 
London. Nothing had come 
of that mutiny, partly because 
the leaders were unknown and 
Incapable men, partly because 
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the sailors were rather strikers 
agitating for better conditions 
of service than rebels wishing 
to overthrow the Constitution 
of their country. But the 
Mutiny at the Nore had ter- 
rified the whole nation, and 
rightly, since if the French 
had put to sea while it was 
in progress, any sort of dis- 
aster might have happened. 
Then there had been a mild 
echo of naval mutiny as late 
as the winter of 1801-2 in 
Bantry Bay. Despard theught 
that he could organise a similar 
rising in the Army. The con- 
ditions of the soldier’s life were 
little, if at all, better in 1800 
than those of the sailor’s. 
There were many ill-managed 
and discontented battalions. 
Despard thought that he could 
organise inter-regimental secret 
societies, which would gradu- 
ally prepare the way for a sort 
of military rising comparable 
to the Mutiny at the Nore. 
Personally he seems to have 
specialised on the first and 
third battalions of the Grena- 
dier Guards, to one of which 
(and mostly to the Third Bat- 
talion) nearly all the numerous 
soldiers whose names are found 
as defendants er as witnesses, 
or merely as individuals men- 
tioned in the story, seem to 
belong. No doubt these bat- 
talions appear mainly because 
they were garrisoned in London, 
where they were accessible to 
the members of a conspiracy 
domiciled in the metropolis. 
The start was made with men 
who had goed reasons for reck- 
lessness. We note in the dock 
or the witness- box corporals 
who had twice lost their 
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stripes, men who had been 
repeatedly flogged, and others 
who had been deserters and 
had been recaptured. Granted 
a nucleus of reckless and dis- 
contented men, a kind of 
systematic proselytism could 
begin. But the danger to the 
conspirators was that in feel- 
ing about for converts they 
were certain ere long to hit 
upon the wrong man—some 
soldier who had obvious reasons 
for grumbling, yet who was 
not prepared to become a rebel. 
The striking thing is, that of 
some hundreds of men who 
must have known with more 
or less certainty that some- 
thing sinister was brewing, 
not one went to delate the 
plot to his colonel. To betray 
comrades in that way would 
have been contrary to all 
the traditions of the barrack- 
room. 

Some of the companies of 
the Third Grenadiers must 
have been riddled with sedi- 
tion. The men were attend- 
ing in small parties at propa- 
gandist meetings held in at 
least a dozen different obscure 
taverns in the East End and 
Southwark. For every indi- 
vidual who became a regular 
censpirater, swore his eath, 
and received his ticket, there 
must have been half a dozen 
who refused to commit them- 
selves, who drank the beer and 
gin of the seciety and went off 
with a vague promise that 
they would think matters over. 
Probably for most it was 
merely a superior and rather 
exciting form of “grousing.” 
There was, however, a small 
number of discontented and 
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ambitious soldiers who took 
the matter seriously, and were 
active agents in the plot. The 
two whose names occur most 
frequently were John Wood of 
the First and John Francis of 
the Third Battalion of the 
Grenadiers. The name of one 
or other of them appears in 
the evidence of nearly every 
one of the witnesses at the 
trial of the conspirators. Both 
were busy swearing in mem- 
bers of the secret society, and 
Francis had been nominated a 
“golonel” in Despard’s organ- 
isation. 

The civil branch of the con- 
spiracy was organised in bodies 
of ten men, each reeruited by 
a “captain” who was respon- 
sible for their loyalty. Each 
five captains were responsible 
to a “colonel,” and _ the 
“colonels” were grouped lo- 
cally in divisions, cf which we 
only know that there was one 
in Southwark, one in Mary- 
lebone, one in Spitalfields, and 
another “from Blackwall and 
upward,” each composed of 
several “subdivisions” under 
a colonel. Over all was the 
Commander-in-Chief, Despard 
himself. The really dangerous 
element was the military 
branch,—it is said that there 
were over three hundred of the 
Third Grenadier Guards, and 
some thirty or forty of the 
First Battalion, who had sworn 
the oath. 

The majority of the affiliated 
members never saw Despard, 
but favoured individuals were 
privately introduced to him by 
one of their “colonels” at some 
ebsoure rendezvous, if it was 
thought that they might be 
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useful. More often orders were 
issued and meetings convened 
by one of what was called 
‘the Executive,” of which we 
can only say that John Francis, 
an Irishman, John Macnamara, 
a man called Pendrill, who was 
never brought to trial, and one 
or twe more, were members. 
The secret recognition sign of 
the society was a card, which 
contained the oath administered 
to members on their initiation, 
It was headed—“ Constitution : 
the Independence of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The 
Equalizatien ef all civil, peliti- 
cal, and religious rights. An 
ample provision for the families 
of herees who shall fall in the 
Contest. A liberal reward for 
distinguished merit.” Then 
came the actual oath—“ In the 
awful presenee of Almighty 
God, I, A B , do 
voluntarily declare that I 
will endeavour to the. utmost 
of my power te gain those 
rights which the Supreme 
Being, in His infinite bounty, 
has given to all men: that 
neither hopes nor fears, re- 
wards ner punishments, shall 
ever induce me to give any 
information, directly or in- 
directly, concerning the busi- 
ness of this or any similar 
society, so help me God!” 
After reading this formula 
aleud to the initiator the new 
member kissed the card. 

The meetings of the frae- 
tions of the organisation were 
numerous, garrulous, and well 
watered with various strong 
drinks. Those admitted to the 
august presence of the Colonel 
himself were given brandy-and- 
water: at the general gather- 
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ings beer, porter, and gin are 
more frequently mentioned. 
There is a glimpse of one con- 
ference which makes one long 
for a verbatim report: it is 
given by ene Thomas Blades, 
a perverted soldier. ‘‘On a 
Sunday night John Francis 
met me and asked me to go 
down to the Black Raven. We 
found there Wood, Wratten, 
Tyndall, Macnamara, and six 
or seven Irishmen, all in a 
state of intoxication — about 
twelve or thirteen persons in all. 
The discussion we had then was 
concerning forms of government,” 
Imagination fails to picture 
the details of a debate on high 
political theory between three 
mutineus privates of the 
Guards, three discontented 
London tradesmen, and seven 
Irishmen all very drunk! 

By the autumn of 1802 the 
bolder spirits began to clam- 
our for practical deeds. The 
“ Exeoutive” seems to have 
considered that it was time to 
move. Despard had hitherto, 
as it seems, been against 
immediate action—as well he 
might be. The Peace of Amiens 
was toning down political 
bitterness, and spreading false 
hopes of quiet and prosperity. 
He had said ‘‘there was nothing 
to be done, he was expecting 
news and money from France.” 
This curious phrase, if properly 
reperted by the witness—one 
of the seldier-conspirators— 
was notable: it is the only sign 
that Despard was in touch with 
the Continent. It is quite 
possible that he may have been 
sounding the French Govern- 
ment through some of his 
friends the exiled Irish rebels, 
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as Robert Emmett was certainly 
doing at the same time, 
Whatever may have been the 
case with regard to hopes of 
foreign aid, there is no doubt 
that matters quickened up in 
the society during August and 
September. It was determined 
that there should be a rising in 
November. At one meeting 
a soldier-conspirator confessed 
that “we all drawed our 
bayonets, and swore that we 
would have a time fixed for 
a@ grand attack on the Tower, 
before the company broke up.” 
The day chosen was that of the 
opening of Parliament, Novem- 
ber 23. It remained that the 
details should be settled. On 
this there was high debate and 
interminable discussion. The 
minor people had each his plan, 
in which he himself was to have 
the leading part. The most 
effective project was certainly 
that for seizing the Tower. 
The desperate men would rush 
the arms-racks of the Battalion, 
arm the other malcontents, and 
carry away the rest of the corps 
by surprise and terror, for they 
would be unarmed. This plan 
must have involved the shooting 
of the officers, but there is not 
a word said about that detail 
in any of the depositions. The 
Tewer was full of munitions of 
all kinds, and these were te be 
distributed to the mob which 
the society thought that it 
could raise in the Hast End 
and the Borough. There was 
another scheme for a dash at 
the Bank of England, where 
were a certain number of 
muskets—six hundred it is said 
—stered in the vaults. But it 





was apparently Despard him- 
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essential part of the insurrec- 
tion must be the murder of 
the King. The personality of 
George III. had counted for so 
much in the suppression of the 
Gordon Riots twenty-two years 
before, that it was held that 
without him the constituted 
authorities in London would be 
helpless. Three witnesses at 
the trial deposed to the exact 
words that the Colonel used: 
“T have weighed the matter 
well, and my heart is callous.” 
The plan was to stop the King’s 
state coach between St James's 
Palace and Westminster on the 
day of the opening of Parlia- 
ment. He would come out of 
the back door of the Palace, 
and the escort of Horse Guards 
would be waiting for him some 
way down the Mall. There 
would be a crowd assembled to 
watch the show, and the con- 
spirators would mingle with 
them, and run in upon the 
coach just as it was starting, 
and before it had picked up the 
escort, ‘Take and shoot two 
of the horses and the carriage 
must stop,” said Broughton, 
one of the Colonel's chief 
confidants. Some one then 
asked, “ But who would execute 
so dangerous a thing?” Des- 
pard replied, ‘‘ that he would do 
it with his own hand.” There 
was then much talk on a less 
practicable scheme—three or 
four witnesses depose to it. 
Wood of the First Grenadiers 
said that his company would 
find the guard over “the Great 
Gun in the Park ”—i.e., the old 
gun from the Sovereign of the 
Seas, which stood at the back 
ef the Admiralty till it was 
replaced in 1803 by the Turk- 
ish cannon from Egypt, now 
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on the Parade hard by. He 
could arrange that he himself 
and a confidant or two should 
be sentries at the gun: they 
would privily load it and fire 
it into the Royal coach as it 
defiled at a foot’s-pace in front 
of the muzzle. We have curious 
reports of the reception of this 
scheme. The witness Emblin 
declared that he said, ‘“‘Good 
God! do you consider how 
many people will be there that 
day, and how many lives you 
will take?” Broughton an- 
swered, ‘‘ Then, damn them, let 
them get out of the way. It 
will play hell with the houses 
at the Treasury and round about 
there.” Some one objected. 
“The cannon may be trained 
too low and miss His Majesty.” 
Broughton replied, ‘ Then, 
damn him, we must run in and 
manhandle him.” All this was 
in Despard’s presence. 

The evidence agrees that 
there were to be at least 
three separate coups de main 
carried out on November 23. 
One was to be the murder of 
the King in the Mall or the 
Horse Guards Parade, carried 
out under Despard’s superin- 
tendence, and followed by a 
raid on the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; the second was to be a 
mutiny of the Third Grenadiers 
at the Tower; the third was 
to be the seizing of the Bank 
of England. “If we have the 
Tower and the Bank we have 
everything,” were Despard’s 
words, according to one witness. 
He added that the coaches 
starting for the country must 
be stopped, and that the “ tele- 
graphs ”—i.¢,, the semaphores 
communicating with Dover, 
Portsmouth, and other garri- 
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sons—must be destroyed, in or- 
der that matters might be fin- 
ished in London before the news 
got round the country. 

Would the scheme ever have 
worked? There were despe- 
rate men in it, and something 
might have been done, but one 
has a suspicion that at the last a 
great many conspirators might 
have found it convenient not 
to be present at the appointed 
rendezvous. Possibly the King 
might have been murdered— 
conceivably the mutiny at the 
Tower might have come off; 
but it is incredible that any 
measure of success would have 
followed. The mob was relied 
upon as the main weapon, and 
the mob was unorganised, and 
the destined leaders belonging 
to the conspiracy were few and 
obscure. Not far from London 
were thousands of troops, at 
Windsor, Chatham, Colchester, 
Canterbury, &c., who do not 
seem to have been affected by 
the military plot; there is very 
little trace of any attempt to 
spread the propaganda among 
them in the depositions of any 
of the witnesses. Itis specially 
mentioned that nene of the 
regiments of Household Cav- 
alry, though they were quar- 
tered in London, were the least 
affected. There might have 
been some bleedy work in the 
streets that day, but it seems 
unlikely that anything more 
serious would have happened. 

But the striking-power of 
Despard’s gang was never to 
be tested. The reckless way in 
whieh possible reeruits were 
sounded, and were often ad- 
mitted to some of the secrets of 
the Association, had its inevit- 
able results. For the last four 
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or five months the Government 
had been in possession of a 
good deal of information cen- 
cerning the conspiracy. Be- 
sides vague reports as to secret 
meetings of soldiers and others 
in various taverns about the 
Tower, they got in July a 
definite story. It was told 
by one Thomas Windsor, a 
private in the Third Grenadiers, 
an old soldier of eleven years 
standing. This man came to 
the office of Mr William 
Bownass, an army agent, and 
told him that there was mis- 
chief afoot in his battalion, 
that a secret society had been 
working in it for some months, 
and that he himself had just 
been sworn in as a member, 
though he had no intention of 
joining in the mutiny. He 
had only taken the oath in 
order to see what was up. 
As a testimony of the exist- 
ence of the movement, he pro- 
duced the oath-card on which 
he had been sworn. Bownass 
told him to retain his member- 
ship, to keep his ears epen, and 
to report to him from time 
to time what was brewing. 
For the last four months of 
the history of the conspiracy, 
Windsor was sending in re- 
ports from time to time, which 
went to the Home Office. Till 
September there was nothing 
on which Despard and his 
lieutenants could have been 
arrested, except the charge of 
forming a secret society and 
administering illegal oaths. 
The Ministers resolved to let 
the matters come to a head 
before striking. In October 


the definite assassination plot 
cropped up, and it was getting 
time to act. 


When it came 
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out that the meeting ef Par- 
liament was to give the signal 
for the revolt, measures were 
taken to be a week early with 
the conspiraters. The plot was 
to burst out on November 23. 
Seven days before, a great 
force of “ Bow Street Officers,” 
under Mr John Stafford, chief 
clerk of the police office at 
Union Hall, surrounded a 
tavern in Lambeth ealled the 
Oakley Arms, and there ar- 
rested all the members present 
at one of the meetings of the 
society. They were about 
thirty in number, including 
Despard himself, “the only 
persen there with the appear- 
ance of a gentleman.” 

The arrest seems to have 
been a tame affair. On the 
entry of the constables the 
Colonel and his friends were 
found seated at a long table 
in the club-room of the inn. 
“Some of them were for 
getting up and looked rather 
alarmed.” They were told to 
keep their seats, that a war- 
rant was out against them, 
and that they must submit 
to be searched. Despard was 
“rather angry and indignant,” 
he walked up and down pro- 
testing, asked to be shown 
the warrant, and said that 
he would not allow a hand 
to be laid on him, He was 
searched nevertheless, but no 
paper of any importance was 
found; indeed, the only com- 
promising documents discov- 
ered that night were five of 
the printed oath-eards which 
served as the private tokens 
of the Society. 

The Grand Jury of Surrey 
found a true bill against the 
Colonel and his associates on 
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January 21, and the trial came 
off on February 7, 1803, at the 
Sessions House, Newington, 
before Lord Ellenborough, the 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alex- 
ander Thompson, Sir Simon 
Leblane, and Sir Alan Chambre. 
The prosecution was conducted 
by Spencer Perceval, then 
Attorney-General, but destined 
a few years later to be Prime 
Minister and to fall by the 
hand of an assassin. Despard 
asked that his trial might be 
conducted apart from that of 
the rest, and this was granted 
him. He had as his counsel 
Serjeant Best, afterwards a 
judge of the King’s Bench, and 
Mr Gurney. 

Four persons—three soldiers 
and the watchmaker Emblin, 
who had been in the plot— 
were allowed to turn King’s 
evidence, thereby saving their 
necks, On these four men’s 
depositions the case against 
Despard mainly rested; but 
five or six more witnesses, 
mostly soldiers, were produced 
to prove that they had been 
sounded by one or other of the 
chief agents of Despard, and 
had gathered enough about 
the object of the plot to make 
them determined to keep out 
of it. None of them had 
“split” upon their comrades 
till the crash had come, Their 
stories bore every mark of being 
given with reluctance. The 
most damning evidence was 
concerning a meeting at the 
Flying Horse Tavern on Nov- 
ember 12, when the Colonel 
had laid down the details of 
the assassination of the King 
to a select committee, and it 
was curiously corroborated by 
VOL. CCII.—NO, MCCXXI. 
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the landlady of the inn, who 
said that, standing in her bar, 
she had heard in the next 
room Despard break out with 
the cry—‘“I have weighed 
everything well, and my heart 
is callous.” 

Serjeant Best refused to 
give any explanation of Des- 
pard’s presence at the Oakley 
Arms on November 16, or 
of his tavern colloquies during 
the preceding year. He simply 
pleaded that the Colonel’s early 
career rendered it unnecessary 
to go into such things. He 
produced Lord Nelson as a 
witness to prove that Despard 
had been a loyal and zealous 
officer in the old American 
war, but Nelson had not 
seen him since 1780. Best’s 
junior, Gurney, who followed, 
took another line. It was easy 
enough to blacken the char- 
acters of the witnesses for the 
prosecution. They were ruffians 
acting in collusion: the plot 
was a figment, like the im- 
aginary Popish Plot in the 
reign of Charles II. 

Lord Ellenborough invited 
the Colonel himself to make 
any observations that he 
thought fit, to supplement the 
pleading of his counsel. It 
was expected that he would 
either deny the existence of 
any plot, on his honour, or else 
take the other line—avow him- 
self a Republican and a patriot, 
and justify his plans by a 
tirade upon the unconstitu- 
tional and corrupt form of 
government under which his 
country was labouring. He 
did neither, but simply ob- 
served, “My lord, my counsel 
have acquitted themselves so 
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ably and so much to my satis- 
faction, that I have nothing at 
all to say.” In short, he re- 
fused to deny that a plot had 
been formed er that he had a 
part in it. 

The jury was only absent 
for twenty-five minutes, and 
returned to find the prisoner 
guilty. They added that they 
recommended him to mercy 
because of his former good 
character and eminent services. 
This, I think, was less a tes- 
timonial to Despard than a 
mark of the general enthu- 
siasm of the day in favour of 
Nelson, who had spoken up so 
strongly for his old comrade. 

On the next day but one, 
twelve of Despard’s associates 
appeared in the dock. The 
jury convicted nine of the 
twelve, the other three were 
acquitted. The Crown exer- 
cised its prerogative of mercy 
in the cases of three more, for 
whom the death penalty was 
commuted for long terms of 
penal servitude. 

On Menday, February 21, the 
Colonel and his six compan- 
ions, John Francis and John 
Wood, both of the Grenadier 
Guards, Thomas Broughten, 
carpenter, John Macnamara, 
an old member of the ‘ United 
Irishmen,’ James Wratten, and 
Arthur Graham, artisans, were 
executed in public, in front 
of the Surrey County Jail at 
Newington. Despard showed 
no signs of weakness or of 
repentance. He refused to see 
a clergyman of any denomina- 
tion, and displayed a sort of 
stoie composure. On the scaf- 
fold he made a short speech, 
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in which he declared that he 
was no more guilty of the 
crime of which he was accused 
—Treason—than any of these 
who were listening to him. 
By this he obviously meant 
that to attempt to overthrow 
the existing régime was not 
treason, not that he had made 
no such attempt. For he 
added that he had spent his 
life in the service of the 
nation, and was suffering for 
his endeaveur. The method 
of the execution was not ac- 
cording to the barbarous for- 
mula for High Treason—the 
seven condemned men were 
merely hanged; after half an 
hour they were cut down, and 
their dead bodies were be- 
headed—the executioner hold- 
ing up the head of each with 
the words, “This is the head 
of a traitor!” 

Thus ended a plot un- 
doubtedly real and dangerous, 
yet as undeubtedly doomed 
to failure from the first, 
because its framer had lost 
all sense of balance and real- 
ity. It was the produet not 
of well-reasoned judgment, 
but of injured vanity and 
rancorous megalomania, The 
autoerat of Belize had been ig- 
nored by Ministers and flouted 
by under-secretaries. I cannot 
but believe that he was out 
for revenge for his injured 
self-esteem, not inspired by 4 
Jacobin frenzy for Liberty and 
Equality to be won by the 
way of assassination and mili- 
tary mutiny. . 

“ds amodorto Kal addos, 6 
Tis TocavTa ye péCor.” 
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THERE are apt to be few 
idle sightseers upon the banks 
of the Ancient River, and had 
there been any present one 
spring morning net so very 
long ago, they would no 
doubt have wondered what 
was afoot. 

Out in the broad glassy 
stream lay a strange and 
mixed eoncourse of ships: the 
first two were slim and grey, 
and for all their grace of 
line had a somewhat vicious 
appearance, due perhaps te 
the slender barrels ef the 
4-inch guns, from which the 
canvas covers had just been 
stripped. Down-stream of the 
two sloops were two or three 
more steamers of less exeiting 
appearance, the ordinary river 
steamers of the type which, in 
the days of peace, used to ply 
between Basra and Baghdad: 
they were net innocent of 
machine-guns, or perhaps even 
a 3-pdr. or two; but at any 
rate these could not be seen, 
and the ships appeared harm- 
less enough, 

Presently, from a creek near 
by, came new actors upon the 
scene, in the shape of many 
canoe-like country boats, com- 
mon enough in these parts, 
but now presenting a strangely 
unfamiliar appearance, in that 
they were full of British and 
native seldiers. There were 
over thirty of these boats, and 
in long lines they slowly left 
the creek and drew out over 
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the broad stream towards the 
rearmost steamer. Made fast 
te the stern of this steamer 
there were two long tow-ropes, 
and as the “ war-canoes” eame 
up they attached themselves 
te these ropes, for all the werld 
like se many slender water- 
beetles clinging to a twig: on 
each tew-rope there were about 
sixteen canoes. 

As soon as these were made 
fast their crews, leaving one 
unhappy castaway in each 
canoe, clambered from beat 
to boat till they reached the 
steamer, where they were 
lugged on board. British and 
Indian alike, their costume 
was scanty, consisting mainly 
of helmet (or paggaree), shirts 
and shorts, with rifle, bayonet, 
and water-bottle; for the work 
before them was to be hot, 
wet, and prebably heavy, and 
so no unnecessary encum- 
brances were to be carried. 

On board extra ammunition 
was served out, and all the 
arrangements for a long happy 
day made, A few little motor- 
boats fussed busily frem ship 
to ship and back again, and 
finally seemed to be satisfied, 
so with much clanking and 
puffing from donkey engines 
the anchers were got up, and 
in line ahead the “ Rag-time 
Fleet” (as some one rudely 
called it) got a move en. 

Lately a small tribe that 
had their dwellings upon the 
banks of the Ancient River 
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had been making trouble in 
various and ingenious ways. 
Their real name is of no im- 
portance, but we call them the 
Beni Khanzir: it is an impolite 
name, but they were an im- 
polite people. It was known 
that the Beni Khanzir, among 
their less serious misdemean- 
ours, had eollected a store of 
rifles and ammunition, mostly 
looted; and so this sunny 
morning in spring had been 
chosen on which to teach them 
a lesson: accerdingly the Rag- 
time Fleet set forth. 

A short journey ever blue 
and peaceful waters, bordered 
upon our left by a belt of 
date-palms, brought us eppo- 
site the villages of the Beni 
Khanzir, which, hidden by the 
palms, were invisible from the 
river. It must be explained 
that the palm-belt, and indeed 
nearly all the country beyond 
the river, was flooded to a 
depth varying from two to 
four feet, with channels, at 
intervals, of greater depth ; so 
that the Beni Khanzir, together 
with their flocks and herds, 
led an amphibious existence, 
and it followed that if we were 
to get at them we should have 
to splash for it. 

The Fleet dropped anchor, 
and preparations began. The 
canees, eight per regiment, 
were manned by their respec- 
tive crews, cast loose from the 
towing-ropes, and duly mar- 
shalled and collected under 
their commanding officers ; but 
for a while yet they had to 
wait. 

Even when dealing with a 
thieving murderous band of 
Arab ruffians, the British Raj 
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behaves like the perfect gentle- 
man, and in this case there 
was no exception. We had 
approached quietly, and were 
evidently unexpected ; but like 
the erring and too festive diner, 
the Beni Khanzir had to be 
given an opportunity to ‘‘come 
quiet” before the heavy hand 
of the law could descend. 

Accordingly a friendly Arab 
was despatched to inform the 
Sheikh that he was wanted 
outside on urgent business, and 
strange to say, he came. 

Upon the deck of H.M. sloop 
—— he had a short interview 
with the O.C. troops, in which 
he was informed that he had 
so many rifles and so much 
ammunition in his village, and 
that he would now return to 
the village and in half an hour 
bring in the said rifles and 
ammunition: if he failed to do 
this—well, not to put too fine 
@ point on it, there were several 
4-inch guns and plenty of 
soldiers. Without more ado he 
went. 

Beside the river bank the 
boatloads of seldiers waited—a 
long time it seemed, and the 
sun was growing hot; the half- 
hour was up, but there was no 
sign of a move, and no sign 
from the trees except now and 
then a distant high - pitched 
shout, 

Strange—eould it be that the 
Sheikh, ungrateful man, and 
after all our kindness too, had 
played us false? Was it pos- 
sible that he had. returned to 
his village, given the whole 
show away, and told his men 
to clear out? Yes, that was 
exactly what he had done, and 
no bad judge either. 
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But this was enly discovered 
later,—at first the good faith 
of the Beni Khanzir could not 
be so rashly impugned. Still, 
as time went on, it was con- 
sidered advisable at least to 
inquire as to the state of affairs 
behind the palm-trees, so the 
war-canoes were ordered to go 
and have a look. It was merely 
a reconnaissanes, nothing really 
hostile about it, and was to 
be conducted circumspectly— 
nothing rash was to be done: 
a small canoe manned by two 
men and a subaltern was to 
proceed first, followed at an 
interval of 50 yards by a boat- 
load of men—eight rifles: this 
in turn was to be followed at 
a further interval by the other 
seven boats of the regiment 
concerned. 

A staff officer gave the sub- 
altern his orders: “Find a 
channel deep enough to take 
the boats, and push along into 
the village : if you can manage 
it go on right through to the 
open marsh beyond, and wait 
till the rest of your boats come 
up, and prevent all Arab boats 
leaving the village. Send back 
word when you are there. But 
remember, you aren’t to let off 
at those scallywags unless they 
shoot you first—most important 
. +. yes, quite right, you’re the 
little bait, and we’re the mouse- 
trap—so long.” 

The subaltern and the two 
men in their small pitch-covered 
canoe, followed at 50 yards 
by their escort, slid through a 
gap in the bank on to the 
floods beyond, and soon dis- 
appeared among the palms. A 
deep channel was found almost 
at once, and navigation pro- 
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ceeded very satisfactorily. No 
sign of the village could yet 
be seen, but from a confused 
burble ef voices ahead among 
the trees the subaltern judged 
that it must be near by. 

He ordered one of the men 
to lie down in the bows with 
his rifle ready, the other to 
paddle from the stern, while 
he himself stood up, and balanc- 
ing himself rather unsteadily in 
the boat, which had most of 
the properties of a Canadian 
canoe, drew his revolver, and 
looked ahead. 

Fifty yards beyond, the 
channel took a bend round a 
large screen of reed-matting, 
the first sign of the village, and 
from beyond came the sound of 
much shouting and splashing: 
just before this blind corner was 
reached the subaltern leoked 
back and discovered, much to 
his perturbation, that the es- 
certing boat which should have 
been 50 yards behind was no- 
where to be seen. However, 
before he could think too much 
about it, they were round the 
corner of the reed screens, and 
confronted at 30 yards distance 
by a small but evil crewd of 
inhabitants, with their rifles 
very much at the ready. The 
soldier paddling astern shipped 
his paddle with a clatter, and 
had his rifle up in a trice: the 
man in the bows was also 
ready, so was the subaltern 
with his revolver, and so were 
about fifteen Arabs, with arms 
of various shapes and sizes, 
but only one too obvious 
intent. 

For what was probably a 
minute, but seemed very much 
longer, the two parties glared 
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at each other, and nothing 
happened, though it could only 
be a matter of time, and seconds 
at that, before somebody’s gun 
went eff from sheer embarrass- 
ment. But the situation was 
relieved by the sudden and very 
welcome appearance of the 
second boat, and eight more 
rifles looking them in the eyes 
was altogether too much for 
the Arabians, who disappeared 
withmagic celerity—some away 
behind the huts, some with 
headers into the water, where 
they reappeared swimming and 
without their rifles, 

Now the two boats pushed 
on together and were soon 
through the village and on to 
the marsh beyond, across which 
boats full ef Arabs were stream- 
ing, some already in the far 
distance: these it was useless 
to attempt to chase, but on 
the edge of the village were 
drawn up a long line of Mahelas 
—large river sailing ships—and 
here was a haul very much 
worth making. Mest ef these 
could be left safely for the time 
being, for they were either 
stuck en the mud or securely 
anchered ; but one was already 
clear, and her crew were work- 
ing feverishly to get sail on 
her. It was a long and hard 
chase, and without unforeseen 
help the prize would in all 
probability never have been 
brought in. But just as the 
affair was beginning to look 
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hopeless there came a short 
sharp rattle frem behind, then 
another, and then the great 
half-set sail of the mahela came 
down with a run, and the crew 
appeared gesticulating on deck, 
They did not like the sound of 
a machine-gun, nor ranging-fire 
close under their noses, and the 
original pursuers even felt that 
it was hardly sporting—at least 
if shooting was allowed, they 
could have done it long ago, 
and quite as nicely. 

The M.G. Officer appeared 
on the scene about ten minutes 
later, sitting on a pile of belt- 
boxes at the bottom of his 
boat, in the bows of which the 
guns were mounted: he was 
rather pleased with what he 
called ‘‘My capture.” The 
subaltern, with his nose out of 
joint, objected that shooting 
was against the rules—besides, 
any one could do it like that— 
he hadn’t, because he had par- 
ticular orders not to, “Oh,” 
replied M.G., “ Didn’t yeu get 
the second order? We've got 
to stop all boats, and if they 
won’t stop when ordered to, 
we're to stop them by fire: you 
see, it appears that that Sheikh 
was pulling our legs.” 

The subaltern and his crew 
looked wistfully in the distance 
—far, far away, a hundred 
little black shapes were dis- 
appearing over the marsh. 
“What a pity—if we'd only 
known.” 


The Sheikh had certainly out, he could only be taught 
pulled legs—everybody’s—and his lesson, now more necessary 


having succeeded in clearing than ever, by indirect means. 
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His village still remained, not 
very valuable it is true, as it 
was built exclusively of reeds, 
and could be entirely rebuilt in 
probably a week. However, 
that he would be able to settle 
about later—the business on 
hand at the moment was its 
destruction by fire, the collec- 
tion of everything and any- 
thing from the huts, and the 
capture of all boats and ma- 
helas that could be got away. 

We were given a free hand, 
—we might break anything we 
liked and light anything we 
liked, and if we found anything 
we liked we might bring it 
along: it sounded easy, but 
was extraordinarily difficult. 

The British soldier is a 
highly civilised being, and he 
positively dislikes to break 
things up (when he has been 
told he may); he shows a per- 
haps commendable disinclina- 
tion to apply the lighted match 
to even his enemy’s thatched 
cottage, or in any way to break 
up the happy home. But be- 
fore the day was over I must 
say he had got over his innate 
bashfulness, while his Indian 
brother-in-arms took remark- 
ably kindly to the sport from 
the start. 

The village was a tangled 
mass of creeks and small 
islands and _ half - submerged 
stacks of reeds, amongst which 
the boats scattered, searching 
every house for rifles and 
ammunition. Not a single 
rifle was found, but from the 
frequent pops and bangs in 
the lighted thatch a good deal 
of ammunition must have 
“gone west,” though much 
more and many rifles eur wily 
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Sheikh had got safely away 
with. 

It was at first thought that 
all the Arabs had cleared out, 
but as the search progressed 
they appeared here and there, 
for the most part as apparently 
disinterested spectators of our 
work of destruction; but this 
passive attitude was afterwards 
discovered to be due to the 
fact that they were members 
of another tribe, by no means 
friendly to the Beni Khanzir, 
and were now enjoying a 
gratifying gloat. 

While some parties of troops 
were told off to take charge 
of all boats that could be 
moved, others were given 
orders to blow up or burn all 
which could not be got away— 
mostly large sailing mahelas, 
which were in the village, 
aground in the shallow swamp. 
It was rather an unpleasant 
and ruthless, though very 
necessary, business—but it also 
had its humorous situations. 

There is the story of Casa 
Bianca. He was a zealous 
young officer, and he had been 
told off to destroy a mahela: 
he found the said mahela, 
and having brought his boat 
smartly alongside, clambered 
on board, laden with a box of 
Bryant & May’s and a small 
tin of kerosene. He soon got 
busy, and having soaked some 
reed-matting and most of the 
deck with oil, he applied the 
match—further, to make things 
more certain, he cut every repe 
he could see, so that the mast 
should come down more easily. 
The flames caught on beauti- 
fully, and he watched his 
handiwork with satisfaction ; 
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soon it get unpleasantly hot 
and he thought it was about 
time to leave, so he looked over 
the side for his boat—but un- 
fortunately no boat was there. 
Two hundred yards away & 
cow was swimming lustily, with 
the boat, propelled by eight 
determined seldiers, in full cry : 
bitter were the words of Casa 
Bianca to an erring corperal 
when the boat returned only 
just in time to rescue him from 
“the burning deck.” 

There is the story, teo, of 
“The Frightful Hun,” who, on 
a like mission, discevered a 
family in possession: he gave 
them to understand by signs, 
facial contortions, and two 
words which he thought were 
Arabic, that they must kindly 
get off their house-boat as he 
was going to burn it. They 
went quietly, Papa, Mama, 
and the Beautiful Daughter. 
The Frightful Hun then pro- 
ceeded to his fell work: how- 
ever, he was not half so 
thorough as Casa Bianca— 
quite a small flame contented 
him; and he then pushed off 
in his boat to watch the ex- 
pected blaze. 

All that happened was that 
Papa clambered en board from 
the opposite side, and with a 
large foot-bath-like vessel had 
soon quenched the promising 
flame. 

The F.H., thus put upon his 
mettle, immediately boarded 
again, and with angry gestures 
ordered Papa to “Imshi” and 
to “Rooch bil’ ajil” — this 
having no effect, he tried 
“Hut jow, sua”: Papa still 
remained obdurate, until a re- 
volver (unloaded) was drawn; 
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he then departed over-side, 
gibbering. 

The Hun had just succeeded 
in lighting up again, when 
a hoarse voice greeted him from 
behind, “Salaam, Effendi.” 
Now the Hun was in reality 
quite a little gentleman, and 
his innate peliteness was taken 
unawares. “W’aleikum es 
Salaam,” he replied: it was 
his only Arabic phrase, acquired 
with much difficulty, and he 
was proud of it. But he 
hadn’t really meant to return 
the dame’s . salutation 80 
politely ; as soon as the phrase 
had left his lips he saw through 
her little game. He “let a 
roar” at her, pointing to the 
mud, whither Papa had al- 
ready departed, and looked 
very fierce. Mama looked ter- 
rified, and likewise departed, 
to the cheers of the boat’s 
crew, now thoroughly enjoying 
the sport, and their officer's 
handling of the situation. 
But his troubles were not 
yet over; hardly had the last 
visitor departed before the 
Beautiful Daughter appeared 
grinning affably, and saying 
all sorts of things which were 
quite unintelligible. He waved 
her away impatiently—she still 
talked on; he shouted at her 
—but she smiled the more 
witchingly, and an_ ill-sup- 
pressed titter was heard from 
the delighted audience. It was 
an absurd situation when the 
maiden threw herself down 
and clasped the embarrassed 
young officer about the put- 
tees. This was altogether too 
much for the F.H.; in fact, as 
he said afterwards, when the 
men burst into enthusiastic 
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cheers, it fairly put the lid 
on it, 

He dragged the Beautiful 
Daughter to her feet, and 
clinging each to the other 
they chasséd across the deck, 
till with the despairing cry of 
“Y’ Allah Raham!” and a loud 
splash, she departed overboard 
—leaving most of her scanty 
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apparel in the Hun’s grasp 
—to appear a second later 
swimming lustily, and cursing 
ditto. 

There were no more inter- 
ruptions, and, his work accem- 
plished, the Frightful Hun 
departed triumphant. 

But you must never ask him 
about the Beautiful Daughter. 


III, 


Late that evening the Rag- 
time Fleet assembled again: 
one by one the canoes issued 
slowly from the shadow of the 
palms, and sauntered across 
the blue waters of the Ancient 
River, to the care of their 
parent ships, their crews weary 
and wet, and quite pleased 
with themselves, With them 
they bore strange eargoes: a 
few prehistoric arms, here and 
there some gaudy rugs, and 
bits of brightly coloured Arab 
kit—brass pots and iron axes; 
and from every side came the 
surprised chucking of poultry. 
But one boat was especially 
distinguished as the proud 
captor ef two sleep and a 
cow: the latter lay patiently 
on its back, while a solicitous 
corporal offered it handfuls 
of grass, 





‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “ we pinched 
this cove all right—would have 
’ad another too, only ’e swam 
for it... ’s truth! What a 
country! why the bloomin’ 
chickens can dive, let alone 
swim—a bit off, Icallit .. .” 
But the corporal had seen a 
moor-hen. 


And so the end of the day, 
and homeward bound. The 
sun was setting, bronzing the 
long line of the palm - tops, 
turning the river to a band of 
gold: and over the marshes 
hung a@ mist of faint diaphan- 
ous purple, which crept and 
spread farther inland as we 
watched, wreathing and twist- 
ing close to the ground—the 
ghost of fever wandering 
abroad. 

EL HAMRAN, 























To my mind there is no 
sport equal to galloping down 
lions. From the moment the 
quarry is afoot till he is dead 
there is ne cessation of excite- 
ment. The first sight of the 
stealthily moving animal sets 
the pulses tingling, and the 
race over country after him 
stirs the blood as no stalk can 
possibly do. There is a con- 
siderable element of danger ; 
but we are all agreed with 
Egerton Warburton’s views on 
that score, and the danger 
arises far more eften from 
carelessness than any other 
cause, 

For the avoidance of mishap, 
first, and most important, is 
the horse. He must be a fairly 
goed one, with plenty of pluck 
and a turn of speed, not neces- 
sarily be accustomed to lion- 
hunting, though you may take 
more liberties when riding an 
animal that understands the 
business and in which you 
have confidence. The great 
essential in the untrained 
horse is that he must not be 
gun-shy—he must stand steady 
while his rider shoots from the 
saddle or close by. After the 
horse comes the saddlery. It 
is of the greatest moment that 
every item of the gear be per- 
fectly sound and reliable, as it 
is subjected to strain on occa- 
sion, and should anything give 
way while you are mounting 
in a hurry, there is fair chance 
of a mauling. One cannot 
be too careful. I have known 


a case where the horse swerved 
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violently from a charging lion, 


‘and the girth broke, throwing 


saddle and rider to the ground, 
The lion first gave chase to 
the horse; but unfortunately 
the man, half-stunned, rose to 
his feet, and at once the lion 
turned upon him. He was 
terribly injured, and nothing 
but his wonderful pluck and 
a strong constitution pulled 
him through. - As it was, the 
results left him more or less 
crippled for life. 

The bit should be a severe 
one, as you must have the 
fullest control over your mount 
at all times, and goed sharp 
spurs are also necessary. 
When a lion is lying down, 
and one is “fooling around,” 
trying to find and lure him 
into the open, you must ride, 
“with one spur buried, the 
other half in,” as it were; at 
all events you must have your 
horse, his hind legs well under 
him, ready to jump off, fully 
extended in an instant. The 
rifle may bs anything you can 
comfortably carry. I always 
use the little ‘256 made for 
me by Westley Richards, and 
find it quite good enough. If 
you have a second mounted 
gun-bearer, let him carry your 
heavier rifle; it may come in 
useful, 

As regards gun-bearers, at 
least one must be mounted ; 
and he must be a good horse- 
man, as he has to follow you 
over any sort of ground at 
top speed. I seldom carry 4 
rifle myself when riding after 
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a lion, as I like to be free to 
get the most out of the horse, 
and my gun-bearer comes be- 
hind with the gun. When 
this plan is adopted, one must 


carry a revolver, and a big’ 


bore at that. Till lately I 
have always used a _ long- 
barrelled *45 Colt in an open 
holster, and more than once 
it has saved me from accident. 
Latterly I have become a con- 
vert to the new Colt automatic. 
I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of putting this weapon 
to practical test, but feel sure 
it will serve its purpose even 
better than my old friend, as 
it has far greater penetration 
than the revolver. 

Now for work in the field. 
Let us suppose that we have 
two or three lions in sight, and 
in fairly open country. First 
we take a look at our game, 
and then make an eye survey 
of the country te try and de- 
termine the ‘‘point” they are 
likely to make, and the char- 
aeter of the ground over which 
the gallop may take us. This 
is most important, Above all 
things, we never follow where 
we cannot see the game; and 
bad greund—soft or rough— 
where it weuld be impossible 
to gallop, must be avoided. 

Away we go as hard as the 
horses can lay hoof to ground. 
The lions see us, stand to watch 
for a moment, then head for 
their pet cover. Knowing the 
district, we can guess the refuge 
they have in their minds’ eye, 
and can form a pretty good 
idea of the place where they 
should be brought to bay. As 
often as not the lion will gallop 
a little at starting, but he seon 
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changes his paee for the trot, 
at which he ean travel for 
many miles. It behoves us, 
therefore, to push them hard 
from the very beginning, and 
force them again into that 
gallop which so soon tires them. 
We also score heavily if we 
ride directly behind them. 
Animals, like men, fear most 
the danger they cannot see, 
A lion cannot see a pursuer 
directly in his rear, and when 
on the run cannot turn his 
head far to the side to look 
round; henee if he wants to look 
at us he must stop and turn, 
whereby we gain ground. 

If there is no cever for some 
considerable distance, we do not 
press too close, but content our- 
selves with keeping the treop 
at the gallop. At the same 
time we keep a most careful 
look-out, lest any of them drop 
out of sight. It frequently hap- 
pens that an old female is the 
first to resent pursuit, and stops 
to “face the music.” In that 
case it is necessary either to kill 
or pass her by, and to de the 
latter a very wide detour must 
be made, otherwise we may 
ride right upon her lying in 
wait. This is ene of the 
greatest dangers of the sport, 
and necessitates our keeping 
tally of the number on foot 
before us. Every time they 
pass out of sight, even for a 
moment, we must make sure 
the same number reappear. If, 
galloping over these rolling 
downs, we come suddenly upon 
a lion lying in wait for us, 
there is almost sure to be an 
accident. I did it onee, but 
fortunately my revolver jumped 
out of the holster into my hand, 
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of its own velition as it seemed, 
and I was able to put in a 
bullet that checked the lioness 
for a moment; and befere she 
could recover I was well away 
after the ethers. It is a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant sensation to 
come suddenly upon a lion 
crouching to spring, at ten feet 
or thereabout! I did not feel 
that I was to blame for care- 
lessness on that occasien. We 
counted thirteen in the troep, 
and there may have been mere, 
as some were said to have gone 
back unseen; and any way it 
is a very difficult thing to keep 
tally of thirteen lions when you 
and they are travelling at 
speed. 

If we make a detour to 
avoid the waiting lioness, we 
must not forget her existence, 
as she may follew, and take 
advantage of our preoecupa- 
tion with the others to give 
trouble, 

While following lions, par- 
ticularly when fairly close, one 
must be careful to avoid places 
where it is not possible te turn 
quickly and gallop in any 
direction; for if the lion hap- 
pens to turn and charge on 
such ground, the betting is all 
in favour of his getting the 
best of it. A lion which has 
been hustled along at the 
gallop does not travel far—a 
mile, or even less—and he 
turns to lie down facing the 
enemy. Once he is getting 
tired a lion can be stopped 
almost where one chooses by 
riding up directly behind, 
within forty yards or there- 
about, making all the noise 
the lungs can command and 
discharging a revolver. In 
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nearly every case these pro- 
ceedings will bring him round 
at once. Watch for his head 
to turn, and that moment ride 
for all you are worth in the 
other direction—+.¢., if he turns 
to the right, ride to the left; 
if to the left, ride to the 
right. The object of this 
manceuvre is to oblige him 
to turn right reund before 
he can follow you. Your 
turn should be made at as 
sharp an angle as the horse 
can accomplish without check- 
ing speed. The lion will 
come after you for a little 
way, then turn back and re- 
sume his original direction at 
a walk, You turn and follow 
him, 

Now is your time. When 
he sees yeu once more in his 
wake, he will again turn and 
lie down facing, tail twitch- 
ing, legs well under, ready for 
a charge. You then select a 
spot, in the direction whence 
you came, at about 150 er 
even 200 yards distance, dis- 
mount, take your rifle from 
the gun - bearer, whe holds 
your herse by the off-rein, 
his head turned from the lion, 
step a pace or two aside, that 
the discharge shall not scare 
the horses, and put in your 
shot—necessarily at the lion’s 
head, for that is all of him 
you can see, If you miss, as 
likely as not the shot will 
bring him upon his feet, thus 
giving a grand chance of 
killing out of hand. In any 
case he is not likely to charge 
at once; if he means business 
he will advance at a trot, 
breaking into his rush only 
when within a hundred yards. 
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This is the general rule; but 
it does not invariably hold 
ood, for I have known lions 
start to gallop from quite 200 
yards. 

Speaking for myself, this is 
the time I always remount; I 
do not like charging lions. If 
you follow my tactics, you 
will run back to your horse, 
pass the rifle in your right 
hand across the saddle to the 
mounted gun-bearer on the 
other side, at the same moment 
catching the reins with the 
left, swing into the saddle 
and follow the gun-bearer, the 
charging lion grunting in your 
rear. For if he has not started 
before, he will do so the mo- 
ment he sees the horses jump 
off. As a rule he does not 
pursue far; he stops, turns 
back, and tries to follow his 
companions, or makes for the 
refuge he had in view from 
the beginning of the hunt. 

Whatever or wherever that 
refuge may be, never ride be- 
tween it and the lion, for 
that means a certain and de- 
termined charge. It seems to 
have been this mistake that 
cost Grey his life on the Athi 
Plains not very long ago. He 
rode past the lions, and, having 
dismounted to take his shot, 
was charged by one of the 
bunch, which turned aside to 
attack him. 

Should a lion be making for 
cover close at hand it is more 
difficult to stop him, as he 
naturally hopes to gain it before 
you come up. Under such con- 
ditions risks must be taken. 
You must ride almost en his 
tail till he, maddened with rage, 
turns like the cat he is and 
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gives chase. This is a mistake 
on his part; for if you have 
nerve and can trust your horse, 
the lion may be lured away 
from the refuge by simply hold- 
ing in your mount, soe that the 
lion thinks he is about to catch 
it. By these tactics I have 
drawn a lion over a hundred 
yards from the cover, never 
getting more than twenty yards 
or so ahead of him—and nearly 
pulling my horse’s jaw off doing 
it, for he wanted holding. This 
method is not to be adopted 
without precaution. It is essen- 
tial that you have a fair start, 
so that the lion may spend his 
first terrifically fast rush in the 
endeavour to catch you; that 
over, he comes on more slowly, 
and the horse can leave him at 
any moment. You must be 
beyond range of the first rush. 
I do not believe the horse has 
ever been foaled to which a lion 
could not give twenty-five yards 
start in a hundred from a stand. 
He gets off at once from his 
first movement, and is on the 
horse before the latter can get 
his legs fairly under him. He 
would be alongside within fifty 
yards, But if the horse has 
not the ghost of a chance 
starting from a stand with 
twenty-five yards’ law, the lion 
does not live that can catch 
him once in his stride. 

In any case, “drawing” a 
lion as I have described is 
exciting and risky work ; for if, 
as once happened to me, you 
come upon a bit of bad ground, 
the lion has a mueh better 
chance than you would willingly 
allow him. 

If a lion cemes to a stand 
in long grass or thick cover—a 
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thing he is only too likely to 
de—even greater care must be 
taken. Should the grass be 
comparatively short, you may 
often make him show himself 
by riding round his hiding-place 
in a fairly large circle. Though 
you cannot see him he is watch- 
ing, and in his discretion never 
takes his eyes off you. It is 
in this way he betrays his 
whereabouts, because he con- 
tinually turns reund to follow 
your movements, and thus dis- 
closes his position, if he does 
not actually offer a shot. The 
best plan is to send the gun- 
bearer round first, while you 
remain still and keep a sharp 
look-out for any movement in 
the grass. Should this fail to 
show you the beast, ride round 
the cover yourself, taking, how- 
ever, the greatest care not to 
lose sight of the place where 
you believe him to be, in case 
yeu stumble upon him unaware. 

If the lion is not seen after 
making a few circuits, a shot 
or two inte the cover, firing 
low, will often bring him upon 
his feet. Should he still not 
show himself, if one rides back, 
or rather to one side, and 
watches from a little distance, 
there is the possibility that he 
will put up his head to see 
what has become of you, and if 
the coast is clear. 

While trying these methods, 
it is essential never under any 
circumstances to pull up with 
your horse’s head in the direc- 
tion of the lion’s hiding-place. 
Always turn his head away. 
Should the lion charge eut, you 
want the very best start you 
ean get. For the same reason 
it is injudicious te pull up 
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within less than, say, forty 
yards of the spet where he 
may be lying. 

I have often drawn a lion 
which would not yield to other 
measures by galloping rapidly 
past within twenty-five yards 
or so of the spot where he lay. 
Unable to resist temptation, he 
charges, and is thus lured out 
of the cover. I don’t recommend 
this plan for general adoption ; 
it is too risky unless you know 
your horse well, and he is thor- 
oughly accustemed to lions. 

And ever te be berne in 
mind is this rule: when a lion 
is out ef sight, yet near, always 
keep your horse moving in such 
wise that you can put him to 
speed at any moment. 

The commonest mistake made 
in this form of sport is failure 
to press the lion at the beginning 
ef the chase. To bring him to 
a stand, he must be pressed, 
It is no use to draw alongside, 
as the novice too often is satisfied 
to do. The lion thus treated 
simply charges the horseman, 
and pursues his way towards 
cover. I fell into this mistake 
at first, and lest a few liens, 
before I recognised the weak- 
ness of these tactics, 

The day when we had thir- 
teen lions before us remains in 
my mind very clearly. I was 
returning from a safari in the 
Kitui district, and by some 
mischance lost my men near 
El donye Sabuk. After sleep- 
ing eut ene night with no com- 
panion but my gun - bearer 
Mogari, I rode for Nairobi, 
where I hoped to spend Christ- 
mas. It chanced, however, 
that at Nine Mile Camp I saw 
tents, and rode up te ask for 
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some food. It proved to be 
the camp of the late Lerd 
Waterford and the Hon. Cyril 
Ward, and they kindly invited 
me te stay over Christmas, an 
invitation I gladly accepted, 
for I was able to requite their 
hospitality in a fashion such 
keen sportsmen appreciated. 
On my way to Nine Mile Camp, 
and at no great distance there- 
from, I had seen lions, and sug- 
gested trying to gallop them. 

The following morning, just 
where I expected to find the 
lions, we saw vultures flying 
low round one particular spot. 
They continually dropped and 
rose again, so I felt sure the 
lions were still at their kill, 
whatever it might be, and, 
leaving the rest of the party, 
rode forward to reconnoitre. 
A lion and lioness were in view, 
so I returned te make plans, 
Lady Waterford and Mrs Cyril 
Ward were to ride to some high 
ground on our right, whence 
they would be able to see the 
fun, while Lord Waterford, Mr 
Ward, and myself rode for the 
two lions, 

The sight awaiting us when 
we came in view of the kill 
again was indeed a surprise, I 
had reported a lion anda lieness; 
we saw not only those two, 
but eleven others! We pushed 
on; there was no time te 
think, I picked out three of 
the troop that were heading 
for the plains, and rode after 
them. Swinging wide of their 
line to avoid some bad ground, 
I came suddenly upon a lioness 
lying by the track. Whether 
she was one of the thirteen or 
& fourteenth I do not know, 
nor was the point one I had 
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time to consider, for she was 
not more than three or four 
paces distant. My revolver 
came into my hand somehow, 
and the bullet struck the 
ground just under her nose, 
disconcerting her for the mo- 
ment, and giving me time to 
get clear. When I looked back 
she had turned off, and was 
going down the gully. Leaving 
her to her own devices, I held 
on after the original three, and 
stopped two just as they got to 
the plains. I was able to hold 
them till Lord Waterford came 
up and bagged them both. He 
used up all the cartridges he 
had with him, so rede back to 
get more. We heard Mr Ward 
blazing away in the gully, so 
knew that he had his hands full. 

Lord Waterford gone, I 
caught sight of three more of 
our lions making their way 
across the plains, so put the 
pony after them; and as the 
country was quite open I soon 
had them rounded up. I held 
them for a long time, and at 
last began to feel uneasy about 
the other guns, for nobody ap- 
peared, and it was leng since 
I heard shots. At length I 
decided to return, and, leaving 
the lions, started to ride back ; 
but I had not gone far when 
I saw Lord Waterford coming, 
so turned for the liong again. 
I was not surprised to find 
that the- three I had been 
herding so carefully in the 
open had taken advantage of 
my absence to seek refuge in 
a small reed-bed. I could see 
two of them, and seeking the 
third, dismounted to walk a 
few yards towards an ant- 
hill, whence, the ground being 
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higher, I might be able to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the 
lost one with my glasses. I 
must have gone about six 
paces from my pony when the 
missing lion, a female, sprang 
up from that ant-hill and 
stood growling. She was 
within twelve yards, and 
looked extraordinarily wicked. 
I had only the °45 Colt’s 
revolver, ® poor weapon with 
which to face an angry lion, 
and this one was angry. She 
had been galloped, and was in 
thoroughly bad temper, a foe 
with whom it would not do to 
take any liberties. I thought 
she was certain to charge, and 
stood waiting events for what 
seemed a very long time; but 
she did not move, and it oc- 
curred to me that as I could 
not retreat to the pony, I 
would try whether he would 
not advance to me. He was a 
great pet, and would come at 
call—under ordinary eircum- 
stances! But these were not 
ordinary, and I had doubts. 
I called him without looking 
round, for I dared not take 
my eyes off the lioness, and I 
can’t describe the sensations 
with which, a minute later, I 
felt his head against my arm. 

Still keeping my eyes on the 
lioness, I backed a step, till I 
could vault into the saddle. 
Once there I gave the pony 
the spur, and had him ex- 
tended even more quickly than 
I hoped—and that is saying a 
good deal. I had been thor- 
oughly frightened, and this, 
as usual, put me in a furious 
temper; hence I could not 
resist pulling up within about 
thirty yards and sending a 
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pistol bullet into the lioness. It 
brought her after us at once, 
She was alongside almost di- 
rectly, and her head was almost 
level with my knee when I 
thrust the revolver in her face, 
I don’t know if the shot hit, 
close as she was. I was much 
too busy getting all I could 
out of the pony. When I 
looked back she was making 
for the reed-bed, limping from 
the effects of my first shot, 
The other two guns arrived 
soon after, and we went down 
to the reed-bed, where we 
found and killed another of 
the three, but failed to find its 
companion, 

The way that lioness over- 
hauled the pony was an object- 
lesson in the relative speeds of 
lion and horse—a lesson I took 
to heart. The pony, though 
small, was wonderfully fast— 
Sir Claude de Crespigny, who 
rode him on one occasion, told 
me he was one of the fastest 
ponies for his inches he had ever 
ridden—yet the rapidity with 
which the lioness overtook us 
proved the amazing speed of 
the first rush. As I said be- 
fore, the charging lion is at 
top speed from the start. 

We returned the next day 
to see if we could not pick up 
any of the wounded, of which 
there were one or two, or any 
stragglers. One lion was 
found, and he, though only half- 
grown, gave a lot of sport, 
taking up his quarters in & 
small patch of reeds, whence 
he refused to budge. Eventu- 
ally, knowing it was a young 
lion with which we had to deal, 
I went into the reeds and man- 
aged to meve him, when Lord 
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Waterford promptly shot him. 
That was Christmas Day, and 
Lord Waterford doubtless re- 
membered it for the mixed 
bag he made. Later on in 
the day he got a rhino and 
an eland. 

That pony was simply per- 
fect for galloping lion. He 
was as sure-footed as he was 
plucky, docile and fast, and 
once you put him after any 
animal he understood what 
was wanted, and might be 
trusted to follow, as a well- 
trained pony follows the polo- 
ball. On one occasion I was 
riding a lioness at full speed 
when we came to bad country, 
and I gave him his head to 
pick his own way—I always do 
on bad ground. He was dodg- 
ing through it when we came 
to worse, an awful outcrop of 
rocks; but he went through 
this without a check, on and 
off big slabs, I sitting still 
waiting for the smash that 
seemed inevitable ; I dared not 
touch the reins lest I threw 
him out of his stride, and held 
on, praying that the lioness 
would not take it into her head 
to set up among those rocks. 
If she had done so, I believe 
the pony would have gone 
straight at her as he would at 
& pig; and then——! 

Fortunately, she did not take 
advantage of the rocks; she 
went through them and out 
the other side into the river 
bed. The gods were on her 
side that day, however. My 
brother, who had just come out 
to East Africa, was with me, 
and, wishing him to get his 
first lion, I forwent the chance 
when I might have killed. In 
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the event, we found ourselves 
at the foot of a slope, the 
lioness at the top within twenty 
yards growling at us, an ideal 
position for a charge. But 
she let us off, vanishing into 
the grass, and we never saw 
her again, 

I once tried to kill a lion 
with only a _ revolver, and 
strangely enough, at the place 
where the lioness so nearly 
got me on that Christmas Day. 
I did not go out with any in- 
tention of testing the effects of 
revolvers on lions. I was rid- 
ing by a stream, margined by 
a belt of reeds, when a lion 
charged out. He was hardly 
clear of the cover before he 
stopped, and as he stood still 
facing me I fired the pistol I 
had drawn the moment I heard 
his rush. Much to my surprise 
he reared straight up, and 
pitched over backwards. For 
a moment I thought I had 
killed him; but he was soon on 
his feet, staggering through 
the stream, shaking his head 
as he went. He looked so sick 
I made sure he was badly hit, 
and thought to finish him with 
the revolver. To cut a long 
story short, the frequency of 
the shots I had to fire, first 
from motives of humanity, then 
in self-defence, brought out my 
brother and Mr Hill; and the 
former killed him with his rifle. 
Examination of the carcase 
showed how ineffectual were 
revolver bullets. Not one had 
penetrated more than two 
inches where it encountered 
the muscles of the head and 
shoulders; one that found his 
ribs had gone in easily, My 
first shot had struck him fairly 
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in the eye, so it was well to 
destroy him. 

I do not advise any one to 
try hunting lions with a re- 
volver. Again that day I owed 
my life to the pony. He had 
seen the better part of a hun- 
dred lions killed, and as he had 
always come out of the fray 
with a whole skin, he had little 
fear of them. 

The pistol is often useful as 
an auxiliary. Once with a 
friend I made a very early 
start, to try and find a lion 
which had killed the day 
before not far from our camp. 
Drawing the first cover blank, 
we rode on to a small creek 
where we could see large num- 
bers of game; and when within 
about a mile of it, dismounted 
to use the glasses. It was a 
great sight: some seven or 
eight hundred head, a troop of 
eland among them, were at a 
water-hole in the bed of a deep 
creek, two eland doing sentry 
duty while the rest drank. 

After watching for a time, 
we saw their movement away 
from the creek, the eland lead- 
ing; and riding forward de- 
tected the cause in the shape 
of a long low animal, presently 
to be recognised as a lioness. 
At once we mounted and rode 
for all we were worth, across 
the creek, over an awful stretch 
of cracked cotton soil where 
the horses could hardly keep 
their feet, and at last on to 
good ground. Five minutes’ 


scurry and the lioness lay down 
in longish grass; so before we 
began business in earnest, I 
retreated a little way to tighten 
up my girths, which had come 
loose, while G—— remained to 
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watch the beast—or rather 
watch her hiding-place, for the 
grass, a foot or thereabout in 
length, was quite enough to 
hide her. completely. 

We were trying to see where 
she was, when suddenly she 
gave a grunt and put up her 
head. This would have been 
the time to shoot, but thinking 
to move her into a better place 
I rode up within 100 yards 
and fired three revolver shots. 
One bullet hit her, and as 
though it had touched a spring 
she was after me; but I, pre- 
pared, was out of danger in a 
minute. When I looked back, 
she was limping up a little bit 
of rising ground, 

Here she lay down again, 
and in a place even more difli- 
cult than the grass. By riding 
rings round the cover she was 
made to move, and after half 
an hour of futile work I 
changed on to the mule, which 
would stand like a rock, and at 
120 yards put a bullet into the 
chest of the lioness. She gave 
two bounds forward and fell in 
a heap. We found that the 
bullet had torn to shreds the 
upper part of the heart, with 
the attached bleod-vessel. 

I do not know, on second 
thoughts, that this is a good 
instance of the utility of the 
revolver; but it often serves 4 
useful purpose to stir danger- 
ous game when you want to 
reserve the rifle for emergency. 

Sometimes the chase is 
short and sharp. Starting 
one morning before daylight 
with my mounted gun-bearer, I 
rode to the higher ground 
running parallel with the Athi 
river, and there separated 
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from the boy, he taking one 
side of the ridge and I the 
other to see what we might 
see. We rode quietly for- 
ward till, coming to a point 
where the view was shut out 
by rising ground, I moved 
slowly towards the crest of 
the ridge. It is always well 
to approach the top of an 
eminence with caution, lest ap- 
pearing suddenly on the sky- 





- line one alarms game; in fact, 


I frequently dismount and use 
the horse as cever while thus 
in view, at any rate till I have 
had a good look round. On 
this occasion I caught sight of 
a cheeta walking unconcernedly 
in the hollew below, and also 
two rhino. The presence of 
the latter did not please, for I 
could see the ground was bad 
—a dried swamp—and I could 
not get at the eheeta without 
giving the rhine my wind. 
That might mean a charge— 
nothing to worry about on 
good ground, but not to be 
courted on bad; so, thinking 
there might be a chance of 
edging past between them and 
the creek, I tried it and failed. 
Tt became necessary to turn 
back, and by the time I reached 
the higher land across the 
creek the cheeta had vanished. 
Such failures are all in the 
day’s work, and the gun-bearer 
joining me, we rode on down 
the creek towards camp; the 
sun was up, but still low 
dewn, and we were riding 
towards it. Presently, half over 
the skyline, a large black-leok- 
ing animal appeared. For a 
moment I thought it was a 
rhino, but the glasses soon 
showed it to bea lion. This is 
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a very possible mistake, the 
eurve of the back being the 
same in both beasts; and in 
this case the sun was in my 
eyes, making it even harder 
than usual to judge distance 
and size. 

The lion saw us at the 
moment we saw him, and after 
staring dropped his head and 
trotted over the ridge. Trust- 
ing that, as he was not 
alarmed, he would stop on the 
other side to see if he were fol- 
lowed, we rode quietly up to 
the brow, to see him standing 
about 200 yards away. No 
sooner did we appear than he 
was off at score, and I had to 
ride hard to get close enough 
to press him inte a gallop. He 
seon turned with a grunt to 
stand, looking very wicked, 
head low, his tail lashing, and 
every now and then going 
straight up, the usual indica- 
tion of pending charge. I rode 
back, got the rifle from the 
boy, and put a couple of 
bullets into him: the first he 
acknowledged with a grunt, 
the second without a sound, 
sinking down where he stood. 
He never moved, but I rode 
round him before geing’ near. 
I have learned to distrust the 
apparently dead lien until his 
skin is off. In this case it was 
all right, my second bullet 
having entered the brain. 

It was a bit of luck catch- 
ing sight of this lion in the 
way we did; most often lions 
are found only with the as- 
sistance of vultures or “bunch- 
ing” game. 

One rule that should never 
under any cireumstances be 
broken (though, earlier in this 
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article, I am afraid I told 
how I once broke it myself), 
is that which forbids the fol- 
lowing of a lion into thick 
cover, whether on horseback 
er net. Poor Lucas of El 
donyo Sabuk was killed, and 
G. H. Goldfinch was mauled, 
through neglect of this rule. 
They were after a_ lioness 
which sought refuge in some 
long grass, and rashly went 
in after her. She first at- 
tacked Goldfinch, biting him 
threugh the thigh. Lucas, 
seeing it, jumped off his pony 
and fired, when she left Gold- 
finch and rushed at him, pull- 
ing him down as he tried to 
mount, and mauling him ter- 
ribly. Goldfinch, in his turn, 
went to the rescue, crawling 
through the grass with his 
disabled leg dragging, and 
arrived within a yard or two 
of Lucas lying with the lioness 
upon him. Obeying the word, 
Lucas raised his arm, afford- 
ing Goldfinch a clear shot at 
the brute’s head, which killed 
her on the spot. All the 
wounds Lucas had sustained 
were on his face and arm, so, 
once helped upon his horse, 
he was able te keep the saddle, 
and rode for the farm. Gold- 
finch was in a different plight, 
bitten through the thigh ; but 
he contrived somehow to re- 
mount, and slowly made his 
way heme. Arriving, he first 
attended to Lucas, and did all 
he could for him befere he 
attempted to look after his 
own injuries. News of the 
accident reaching me the same 
evening, I went out with a 
doctor and brought them both 


in. Everything was done for 
them, but Lucas died a week 
later. He had been fear- 
fully mangled by tooth and 
claw. 

It is dangerous to dismount 
too close for your shot. I had 
an exciting time with one of 
the best lions I ever killed 
through making this mistake, 
though, under the circum- 
stances, if was almost un- 
avoidable. I had ridden the 
beast to a stand on the edge 
of a deep gully, where, by 
reason of the bush, I had to 
get off the horse at a point 
much toe near. On the ground 
I could not get a good view 
of the lion, and at last took 
a chance at what I could see 
of him—always a mistake. I 
hit, and next moment he was 
coming. I was using the small 
rifle, and the chance of stop- 
ping him at the charge with 
that was not good enough, so I 
turned to remount. The horse 
—it is unfortunate, sometimes, 
that horses’ eyes should be so 
set in the head that they can 
see behind them so easily,— 
the horse saw the lion com- 
ing, and began te “play up,” 
capering about to such an 
extent that I had to drop 
the rifle and fall across the 
saddle the best way I could; 
and thus we started, my mind 
occupied by speculation whether 
the lion would catch us before 
my brains were knocked out 
against a tree as I lay across 
the horse struggling to recover 
my seat. Luckily we got clear, 
and the lion fell into the error, 
not uncommon with his species, 
of pursuing too far. He fol- 
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lowed us well into the open, 
and I was able to send the 
syce back to the safari for 
my heavy rifle, with which I 
finished him. 

The reader will have seen 
the moral, It is dangerous to 
dismount too close to a lion, 
and it is still more dangerous 
to do what I did—fire when 
you are not quite sure of the 
spot where you are placing the 
bullet. A lion unwounded and 
unprovoked by a compulsory 
gallop is not, as a rule, to be 
feared, but once wounded or 
his temper spoiled by hustling, 
it is a very different thing; 
and in this case I had to deal 
with a lion who was wounded 
after his feelings had been al- 
ready outraged by being forced 
to gallop. If circumstances 
compel you to dismount at 
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close quarters, you sheuld use a 
heavy rifle; or, if a small one, 
exercise the very greatest care 
to put the bullet in exactly the 
right place. 

Though the unwounded and 
unprovoked lion is not as a 
rule dangerous, I have known 
cases in which a beast taken 
by surprise at close quarters 
has attacked, but this I attri- 
bute to fright. It is quite 
comprehensible that a _ lion 
suddenly awakened by some 
one whose approach has been 
quite noiseless should think 
himself in danger, and take 
the offensive. 

A man-eating lion is, of 
course, an exeeption; he will 
charge home without any 
provocation. 

A. BLAYNEY PERCEVAL 
(Game Dept., Hast Africa), 
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BAGPIPE BALLADS. 
XII, “‘ FINGAL’S WEEPING.” 


BECAUSE they were so brave and young 
Who now are sleeping, 

His old heart wrung, his harp unstrung, 
Fingal’s a-weeping. 


There’s warble of waters at morning in Etive glen, 
And the mists are flying ; 
Chuckle of Spring in the wood, on the moor, on the ben, 
No heed for their dying ! 
So Fingal’s weeping the young brave sleeping, 
Fingal’s weeping. 


They'll be forgot in Time,—forgot ! 
Time that goes sweeping ; 

The wars they fought remembered not, 
And Fingal’s weeping. 


Hearken for voices of sorrow for them in the forest den 
Where once they were rovers— 
Only the birds of the wild at their building again, 
Whispering of lovers! 
So Fingal’s weeping, his old grief keeping, 
Fingal’s weeping. 


They should be mourned by the ocean wave 
Round lone isles creeping, 

But the laughing wave laments no grave, 
And Fingal’s weeping. 


Morven and Moidart, glad, gallant and gay in the sun, 
Rue naught departed ; 
The moon and the stars shine out when the day is done, 
Cold, stony-hearted, 
And Fingal’s weeping war’s red reaping, 
Fingal’s weeping ! 
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XIII, “ HEY! JOCK, ARE YE GLAD YE LISTED?” 


Drums... 


Hey! Jock, are ye glad ye listed? 
O Jock, but ye’re far frae hame! 

What d’ye think o’ the fields o’ Flanders? 
Jockey lad, are ye glad ye came? 

Wet rigs we wrought in the land o’ Lennox, 
When Hielan hills were smeared wi’ snaw; 

Deer we chased through the seepin’ heather, 
But the glaur o’ Flanders dings them a’! 


Blyth, blyth, and merry was she, 
Blyth was she but and ben; 

And weel she loo’d a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to see a tappit hen. 


This is no’ the Fair o’ Balloch, 
Sunday claes and a penny reel ; 
It’s no’ fer dancin’ at a bridal 
Willie Lawrie’s bagpipes squeal. 
Men are to kill in the morn’s mornin’, 
Here ye’re back to your daddies’ trade; 
Naething for’t but to cock your bonnet, 
Buckle on graith and kiss the maid. 


The Cornal’s yonder deid in tartan, 
Sinolair’s sheuched in Neuve Egiise, 
Slipped awa’ wi’ the sodger’s fever, 
Kinder than ony auld man’s disease. 
Scotland! Scotland! little we’re due ye, 
Poor employ and a skim-milk board, 
But youth’s a cream that maun be paid for, 
We got it reamin’, so draw the sword! 


Come awa’, Jock, and cock your bonnet! 
Swing your kilt as best ye can; 

Auld Dumbarton’s Drums are dirlin’, 
Come awa’, Jock, and kill your man! 

Far, far’s the cry to Leven Water 
Where your fore-folks went to war— 

They would swap wi’ us to-morrow 
Even in the Flanders glaur! 


Blyth, blyth, and merry was she, 
Blyth was she but and ben; 
And weel she loo’d a Hawick gill, 

And leugh to see a tappit hen. 
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XIV. PIPES IN ARRAS. 
(April 1917.) 


In the burgh toun of Arras 
When gloaming had come on, 

Fifty pipers played Retreat 
As if they had been one, 

And the Grande Place of Arras 
Hummed with the Highland drone! 


Then to that ravaged burgh, 
Champed into dust and sand, 

Came with the pipers’ playing, 
Out of their own loved land, 

Sea-sounds that moan for sorrow 
On a dispeopled strand. 


There are in France no voices 
To speak of simple things, 
And tell how winds will whistle 
Through palaces of kings ; 
Now came the truth to Arras 
In the chanter’s warblings: 


“© build in pride your towers, 
But think not they will last; 

The tall tower and the shealing 
Alike must meet the blast, 

And the world is strewn with shingle 
From dwellings of the past.” 


But to the Grande Place, Arras, 
Came, too, the hum of bees, 
That suck the sea-pink’s sweetness 
From isles of the Hebrides, 
And in Iona fashion 
Homes mid old effigies : 


“Our cells the monks demolished 
To make*their mead of yore, 

And still though we be ravished 
Each Autumn of our store, 

While the sun lasts, and the flower, 
Tireless we'll gather more.” 
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Up then and spake with twitt’rings 
Out of the chanter reed, 

Birds that each Spring to Appin, 
Over the oceans speed, 

And in its ruined castles 
Make love again and breed: 


“ Already see our brothers 
Build in the tottering fane! 
Though France should be a desert, 
While love and Spring remain, 
Men will come back to Arras, 
And build and weave again.” 


So played the pipes in Arras 
Their Gaelic symphony, 
Sweet with old wisdom gathered 
In isles of the Highland sea, 
And eastward towards Cambrai, 
Roared the artillery. 
NEIL MunnRo. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SUBMARINE. 


ALTHOUGH the development 
and final success of the sub- 
marine has been rendered 
possible only by the discoveries 
of recent years, the building of 
a ship to navigate beneath the 
surface of the sea is an old 


event. The invention dates 


back not much less than 300 
years, to a time when the 
practical realisation of the idea 
might seem impossible, For 
how build such a ship out of 
timber? And how propel it 
when no form of engine was 
available? Again, how dwell 
within it when death from 
suffocation must so very soon 
put an end to the voyage? It 
might appear as if there was 
no escape from these difficulties. 
And yet, in spite of all, the 
idea was made a reality by the 
genius of one forgotten man, 
Let us follow the clues which 
the writings of the seventeenth 
century extend to us in our 
search for the true and first 
inventor. 

A sma!! calf-bound volume, 
which shows not a little of the 
wear and tear of time and 
usage, lies before us, On the 
title-page is the comprehensive 
title of the period :— 

Mathematical Magic; or the 
Wonders that may be performed 
by Mechanical Geometry. In 
Two Books. Concerning Me- 
chanical Monon Being one of 
the most easy, pleasant, useful 
(and yet most neglected) parts 
of Mathematies. Not before 
treated of in this Language. By 


J. Wilkins, late Ld. Bp. of 
Chester. 

London: Printed for Edw, 
Gellibrand at the Golden Ball 
in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
1680. 

Opposite the title-page ap- 
pears!—Effigies Reverend: ad- 
modum viri Johannis Wilkins 
nuper Episcopi Cestriensis ; be- 
neath a portrait of the Bishop. 
He wears canonicals and the 
contemporary wig. It is a 
thoughtful, sensitive face. This 
man is not our looked-for in- 
ventor. But in his book are 
many strange thoughts on the 
submarine, and from it we learn 
to whom we must pay the 
tribute of discovery. 

The time-stained leaves are 
filled with rude prints of im- 
possible machines. The learned 
Bishop takes his reader in hand 
with all the enthusiasm of the 
dreamer. If we doubt, he 
appeals to the ancients, and 
authority is used to enforce the 
logie of his endless arithmetic. 
We have levers and pulleys and 
geared wheels multiplying effort 
to the uprooting of huge trees, 
the motive-power being a gentle 
breeze issuing from the lips of 
a cloud-encircled head. Nay, 
he tells us how we may add up 
geared wheels to the point of 
moving the world itself. The 
only trouble is that the naughts 
accumulate to such an extent 
that the numbers become un- 
readable. Each time we count 
up the naughts we get & 
different result, The book is 
“s most easy, pleasant, and 
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useful” reductio ad absurdum 
of mechanical principles. 

And yet John Wilkins 
(1614-1672) was no small man. 
In his day he ranked high as 
theologian and natural phil- 
esopher. He was one of the 
eight men who founded the 
Royal Society; and, it is said 
that, far more than any one of 
the other seven—Seth Ward, 
Robert Boyle, Sir W. Petty, 
Jehn Wallis, Jonathan God- 
dard, Ralph Bathurst, and 
Christopher Wren, — our 
learned Bishop was the actual 
founder. It is most profitable 
to contemplate the writings of 
this man. They convey an 
idea ef the scientific atmos- 
phere of the times. Bear in 
mind that we are dealing with 
the thoughts of a prominent 
man of his day, Let us look 
at his pages a little closer. 
We arise from them with the 
predominant thought: How 
did Newton escape all this? 

Here are learned compari- 
sons of the Catapulte of the 
ancients and “the gunpowder 
instruments now in use.” Here 
we have the subtlety of an in- 
quiry as to how we may con- 
trive # machine which will 
move just as slewly as the 
heavenly bodies are swift. 
Through page after page of 
such ideas there runs that 
effort of the mind—which is 
never manifest but with the 
higher spirits, and is always 
pathetio—to get free from the 
limitations of the senses. “It 
1s certain,” he says, “ that our 
senses are extremely dispro- 
portioned for comprehending 
the whole compass and latitude 
of things,” 
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With such matters as per- 
tain te the lever, the wedge, 
and the geared wheel, the first 
part of the book is occupied. 
The Second Book goes into 
more diversified problems. 
Here in the first chapter we 
have the “Wind Gun.” This 
is nothing more nor less than 
an air-gun. “The force of it 
in discharge is almost equal to 
our powder guns.” And the 
Bishop ends his reflections on 
the subject by suggesting what 
is essentially a machine-gun! 
The sailing chariot follows. 
Clocks—subject ever fascinat- 
ing to the mechanician—come 
next, and we are told of a 
wateh so minute “as to be 
contained in the form and 
quantity of a jewel for the 
ear, where the striking of the 
minutes may constantly whis- 
per unto us, how our lives do 
slide away by a swift succes- 
sion.” Which is surely worthy 
even of Jeremy Taylor. 

From these discourses we 
are led to the subject with 
which the present essay is 
chiefly concerned. For in Chap- 
ter V. we are confronted with 
a disquisition, in many respects 
startling, on the possibilities of 
the submarine. But the Bishop 
makes no secret of the fact 
that the invention is none of 
his, but belongs to a yet earlier 
pioneer. Here are the heading 
and opening words of Chap- 
ter V.:— 

“Concerning the possibility 
of framing an Ark for Sub- 
marine navigation. The diffi- 
culties and conveniences of such 
a contrivance. 

“It will not be altogether 
impertinent unto the discourse 
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. . » to mention what Mar- 
sennus doth so largely and 
pleasantly descant upon, con- 
cerning the making of a ship, 
wherein men may safely swim 
under water. 

“That such a contrivance is 
feasible and may be effected is 
beyond all question, because it 
hath been already experimented 
here in England by Cornelius 
Drebbel ; but hew to improve it 
unto public use and advantage, 
so as to be servicable for re- 
mote voyages, the carrying of 
any oonsiderable number of 
men, with provisions and cem- 
moedities, would be of such 
excellent use as may deserve 
some further inquiry.” 

Two names are here men- 
tioned in connection with the 
genesis of the submarine. We 
will first inquire into the part 
played by Mersennus. 

F. Marini Mersenni was a 
French theologian and _ philo- 
sopher who was born in 1588 
and died in 1648, He started 
life with the disadvantage of 
humble birth, but he lived to 
be the author of many profound 
books. Finally he fell a victim 
te that ignorance of science 
which he spent his life in com- 
bating. An ignerant doctor, 
letting the blood of the philo- 
sopher, opened an artery in- 
stead of a vein; the result 
being death from exhaustion in 
afew days. In his will he left 
his body to the furtherance of 
medical science. 

Of his many works one 
enly concerns us: the Cogitata 
Physico Mathematica, which 
was printed in Paris in the 

ear 1644, This treatise covers 
the whole ground of contempo- 


rary science, inelusive of mus 
and navigation. 

In that section of Mersenni’s 
book which deals with naviga- 
tion there is a sub-section en- 
titled, Navis sub aquis natans, 
It is apparently written in 
entire ignorance of any prior 
work—experimental or conjee- 
tural—on the subject. It is 
entirely speculative. As we 
read it we find it difficult to 
escape the conclusion that 
Bishop Wilkins’ couple of ref- 
erences to Mersenni are scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the claims 
of literary morality. Without 
any notable exception, every 
idea put forward by the Bishop 
is to be found in the Cogitata. 
But let us be charitable. The 
earnest which the life of Wil- 
kins gives of high thoughts and 
deeds, the esteem in which he 
was held by contemporaries 
whose names stand high even 
among the most venerated of 
his times, are sufficient reasons 
for discarding the first impres- 
sion of plagiarism. Frailties, 
physical rather than moral, will 
account for sueh things. How- 
ever, the reader must bear in 
mind when later in this essay 
he resumes the chapter penned 
by Wilkins, that the ideas are 
those of Marini Mersenni. 

But it is time now to turn 
to the second name mentioned 
by Wilkins, that of Cornelius 
Drebbel. Who was this man 
who is credited with actually 
making and working a sub- 
marine early in the seventeeth 
century? Cornelius Drebbel, 
we are informed by the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ 
was born in Alkmaar in Hol- 
land in the year 1572, of 
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family of good position. He 
seems to have begun life as an 
artist and engraver. In 1604 
he came to England, probably 
with Constantin Huygens, 
father of the great mathema- 
tician, and himself a man of 
no small fame. In England 
Drebbel was taken into favour 
by James the First and given 
residence in Eltham House, 
near London—a royal residence 
long since demolished. These 
favours were in return for the 
many inventions presented to 
the King by the young Datch- 
man. 

Among these inventions was 
a “perpetual motion” which 
won European fame, and 
which seems to have had a 
really long run for a thing of 
the kind. The Hon. Robert 
Boyle refers to it, and expresses 
his opinion that it was worked 
by a thermometer—that is, by 
the thermal changes of volume 
from day to day of some large 
volume of liquid or gas. And 
so it well might be, for the re- 
presentation of this machine 
which survives shows the work- 
ing parts—a sort of floating 
orrery—carried upon a pedestal 
capable of holding concealed a 
considerable volume of the 
working substance, Of course 
such a contrivance was no more 
perpetual motion than would 
be a wheel kept rotating by the 
winds or by the tides. Whether 
Boyle’s conjecture is correct or 
not, we are sure that the thing 
was something in the nature of 
a trick. 

Drebbel went to Prague at 
the invitation of the Emperor 
of Germany, Rudolph II., him- 
self an ardent student and 
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patron of science. He returned 
to England, probably in 1512, 
after the death of the Emperor. 
But being appointed tutor to 
the son of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand IT., he again took up his 
residence in Prague, This was 
a responsible and honourable 
post, and sufficiently indicates 
the high status of Drebbel 
among his contemporaries. 
Unfortunately for Drebbel, the 
Thirty Years’ War broke out, 
Prague was besieged and cap- 
tured by the Elector Palatine, 
Frederic V., and the inventor 
was thrown into prison and 
ruined, James I. of England, 
however, procured his release, 
and England remained there- 
after his home till his death 
in 1634, He is mentioned as 
being present at the funeral 
of his august Master, and in 
later life it is recorded that he 
took charge of certain fire-ships 
sent by Buckingham against 
the besieged forces of La 
Rochelle. Again he is referred 
to as being concerned with a 
company formed to drain the 
fens of Eastern England. 
There is no doubt that 
Drebbel enjoyed among his 
contemporaries a wide reputa- 
tion for scientific attainments. 
He was, indeed, credited with 
much which he could not 
legitimately have claimed. He 
is, for instance, reputed with 
such control of the weather as 
to be able to produce rain and 
cold from the sky at his will. 
It is said that he on one occa- 
sion practised these pewers to 
the confusion ef his royal 
Master when the latter ex- 
pressed some scepticism. It is 
certain that he discovered a 
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valuable die and invented 
something of the nature of a 
mine er torpedo, which was 
operated by a new explosive. 
According to Pepys, Drebbel’s 
son, many years later —in 
1662 — tried to induce the 
Admiralty to take up this 
invention. We may be sure, 
unsuccessfully. 

Drebbel’s standing among 
the men of science of his time 
sufficiently appears from the 
terms in which Robert Boyle 
speaks of him, Boyle lived 
among and with his contempo- 
raries in a remarkable degree. 
He held Drebbel in high esteem. 
He refers to him as a “de- 
servedly famous mechanician 
and chymist.” This should be 
ample vindication of the charge 
of charlatanism which is said 
to have been directed against 
him by some few of his con- 
temporaries, for Boyle was both 
@ Wise and a just man. 

The precise date of Drebbel’s 
invention of a submarine boat 
is not forthcoming from surviv- 
ing references to the subject. 
But we appear safe in conclud- 
ing that it was between the 
years 1612, when he returned 
to England, after his first visit 
to Prague, and 1623. As 
regards the earlier limit: The 
Prince of Wurtemberg came 
to England in 1610 and in- 
spected the “perpetual motion ” 
machine. His secretary’s ac- 
count of the visit is extant. It 
refers to the perpetual motion, 
but says nothing about a sub- 
marine beat. So interesting a 
matter could hardly have been 
passed over if the boat had 
existed at the time. More 


especially is this probable in 
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in Drebbel. Cornelius is thus 
described by the secretary of 
the Prince: “The inventor’s 
name was Cornelius Trebel, a 
native of Alkmaar, a very fair 
and handsome man, and of 
very gentle manners, alto- 
gether different from such like 
characters.” (1) As regards 
the later limit : Two letters are 
known, dated Dec. 21, 1622, 
written by the eminent French 
philosopher and antiquarian, 
Peiresc (1580-1637). Peirese 
had shortly before quitted 
England, and now writes to 
his friends Camden and Sel- 
den as to the truth of the 
inventions of Cornelius Dru- 
belsius, who is in the ser- 
vice of the King of Great 
Britain, and residing in a house 
near London. He refers to the 
perpetual motion, the sub- 
marine boat, and the telescope 
and microscope, The mention 
of the telescope and microscope 
refers undoubtedly to a belief, 
then current, that Drebbel had 
invented these instruments. 
The truth seems to be that he 
merely brought them for the 
first time into England, from 
Holland. These letters fix 
the date of the invention of 
the submarine as prior to 1623. 

We know little about the 
details of Drebbel’s submarine 
boat. A Dutch writer—C. van 
der Woude — writes about 
Drebbel in 1645: “He built o 
ship in which one could row 
and navigate under water, 
from Westminster to Green- 
wich, the distance of two 
Datch miles, even five or six 
miles, or as far as one pleased. 
In the boat a person could see 
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under the surface of the water 
and without candle light as 
much as he needed to read in 
the Bible or any other book. 
Not long ago this remarkable 
ship was yet to be seen lying 





in the Thames or London 
river.” 
Of importance is the evi- 


dence of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle. In his ‘New Experi- 
ments Physico- Mechanicall’ 
(Oxford, 1660) he mentions 
that Drebbel “is affirmed by 
more than a few oredible per- 
sons to have contrived for the 
late learned King James, a 
vessel to go under water, of 
which tryal was made in the 
Thames with admired success, 
the vessel carrying twelve 
rowers besides passengers, one 
of which is yet alive, and re- 
lated it to an excellent mathe- 
matician that informed me of 
it, Now that for which I 
mention this story is, that 
having had the curiosity and 
opportunity te make particu- 
lar enquiries among the re- 
lations of Drebbel and espe- 
cially of an ingenius Physician 
(Dr Kuffler) that marry’d 
his daughter concerning the 
grounds upon which he con- 
ceived it feasible to make men 
unaccustomed to continue so 
long under water without 
suffocation, or (as the lastly 
mentioned person that went 
in the vessel affirms) without 
inconvenience, I was answered 
that Drebbel conceived, that 
tis not the whole body of the 
Air, but a certain Quintessence 
(as Chymists speak) or spiritu- 
ous part of it, that makes it 
fit for respiration, which being 
spent, the remaining grosser 
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body or Caroase (if I may so 
eall it) of the Air, is unable 
to cherish the vital flame re- 
siding in the heart; so that 
(for ought I could gather) 
besides the mechanical con- 
trivance of his vessel, he had 
a@ chemycal liquor which he 
accounted the chief secret of 
his submarine navigation. For 
when from time to time he 
perceived that the finer and 
purer part of the Air was 
consumed or over-clogged by 
the respirations and steams 
of those that went in his 
ship, he would by unstopping 
a vessel full of this liquor, 
speedily restore to the troubled 
Air such a proportion of vital 
parts as would make it again 
for a good while fit for res- 
piration, whether by dissipat- 
ing or precipitating the grosser 
exhalations or by some other 
intelligible way I must not 
now stay to examine.” Boyle 
then states that Drebbel kept 
the nature of the liquor a close 
secret, and justifies his own 
inquiry because of “the man 
and his invention being extra- 
ordinary.” 

Much of the foregoing in- 
formation respecting Drebbel’s 
submarine is to be found col- 
lected in W. B. Rye’s ‘ Eng- 
land as seen by Foreigners in 
the Days of Queen Elizabeth 
and James the First’ (London, 
John Russell Smith, 1865). It 
leaves us with little doubt that, 
failing equally good evidence 
for some yet earlier candidate 
for the honour, we must ad- 
judge Cornelis Drebbel the in- 
ventor of the submarine. He 
more especially claims this 
acknowledgment on the well- 
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attested fact that he actually 
put the invention to the test 
of trial, and—for the times— 
successful trial. He may have 
got the idea from some previ- 
ous writer. It is oue which 
‘must come to the mind of a 
thoughtful man who looks out 
over the sea and reflects on 
the life which freely moves 
therein: just as from remote 
times man yearned for the 
wings of the deve. But had 
any one ever before the courage 
and skill to go down into the 
seainaship? True, the diving- 
bell appears to have been a yet 
earlier accomplishment, But 
we cannot regard the bell as 
anticipating the boat. The 
difficulties to be overcome in 
the construction of the bell are 
quite different and relatively 
trifling. We may not, indeed, 
assume that in all cases of 
invention the fact of accom- 
plishment confers priority. But 
in the case which we are con- 
sidering, the merit of successful 
trial so far exceeds the mere 
cenception that our attitude 
undoubtedly satisfies the claims 
of equity. We must accord- 
ingly adjudge Cornelis Drebbel, 
the Dutchman, to be the in- 
ventor of the submarine. 

Of the genius of Drebbel 
there can be no doubt. There 
is the repeated testimony of 
his wise and just contemporary, 
Robert Boyle. He writes of 
him: “It is certain that 


Drebbel, that great, singular, 
learned mechanician, did by 
help of this instrument (the 
thermometer) make a dial con- 
tinually to move of itself regu- 
larly showing both the time of 
the day and the metions of the 
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heavens,” Boyle’s endeavours 
to learn the chemical secrets of 
Drebbel is also testimony to his 
opinion of him. It was custom- 
ary in those days to preserve 
secret new discoveries—more 
especially those of chemical 
nature. We see something of 
this even in the case of New- 
ton’s discoveries. It is said by 
Rye that Drebbel published 
little of value. He wrote on 
the nature of the elements a 
book which was reprinted in 
Dutch, in Latin, and in Ger- 
man. The book is very scarce. 
There is a portrait of Drebbel 
in some of the editions, reveal- 
ing @ head and face of rare 
power. Drebbel appears to 
have preserved his chief dis- 
coveries secret — transmitting 
them, probably, as heirlooms. 

We may well ask what were 
the chemical discoveries which 
enabled Drebbel to accomplish 
the feat of submarine naviga- 
tion. It is quite certain that 
no closed vessel of reasonable 
dimensions could have con- 
tained sufficient air for the 
respiration of twelve hard- 
working men during a journey 
from Westminster to Green- 
wich, at the fastest pace we 
may ascribe to the vessel. 
Almost nothing as to the 
chemistry of the air was 
known at the time. It was 
a@ hundred and fifty years 
before the researches of Priest- 
ley and Lavoisier. And al- 
though Van Helmont (1577- 
1644) had got se far as to 
recognise the existence of 
different kinds of gas, he re- 
garded air as an_ element. 
Hooke, in 1665, attempted 4 
theory of combustion which ap- 
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proximated, although vaguely, 
to the facts. John Mayow, in 
1681, published the eonclusion 
that respiration and combustion 
are analogous phenomena, But 
these advances were not avail- 
able to Drebbel. We can only 
suppose that, either by accident 
or by research, Drebbel had 
disoovered the property of 
certain substances —eg., a 
solution of quicklime in water 
—of removing from respired 
air its poisonous properties. 
lt is to be regretted that 
Boyle did not penetrate Dreb- 
bel’s secret; but he leaves no 
doubt that Drebbel had di- 
vined the complex nature of 
the atmosphere, and had at- 
tained to an idea of what 
his liquor accomplished. That 
being so, we must accord 
Drebbel a high place among 
the pioneers of chemical 
science. The absorption of 
the carbon dioxide would 
have enabled the voyage to 
be much prolonged. Com- 
pressed air may have been 
carried, Pipes going to the 
surface, assisted by circulat- 
ing fans or pumps, would, of 
course, also have enabled the 
voyage to be accomplished. 
But if this is the explanation, 
we must suppose Boyle to have 
been quite deceived, and the 
information given to him un- 
truthful. As we shall pres- 
ently see, Wilkins (that is to 
say, Mersenni) also discusses 
the difficulty of respiration in 
the submarine. He wrote at a 
later date, and there is refer- 
ence to the supposed discovery, 
by a French diver, of a liquor 
potent to rejuvenate the air 
rendered poisonous by “usage. 
VOL, CCII.—NO. MCCXXI. 
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It is plain that Drebbel’s suc- 
cess in overcoming this diffi- 
culty was considered by his 
contemporaries as not the 
least remarkable part of his 
accomplishment, 

As regards other details, the 
recapitulation ef Mersenni’s 
views eontained in Bishop 
Wilkins’ extraordinary book 
may help us. It is not im- 
probable that some of the 
suggestions put forward had 
actually been carried out by 
Drebbel. Thus the method of 
propulsion was probably that 
described in the ‘Mathemati- 
cal Magic,’ But in complet- 
ing our interrupted extract 
from the Bishop’s work we 
must not father on the great 
inventer of the submarine the 
absurdities of the philosopher. 

The Bishop preceeds :-— 

“‘Goncerning which there are 
twe things chiefly consider- 
able— 

many difficulties with 
The | their remedies. 
great conveniences. 

“The difficulties are gener- 
ally reducible to these three 
heads. 

“1, The letting out, or re- 
ceiving in any thing, as there 
shall Le oceasion, without the 
admission of water.” This 
first difficulty is to be over- 
come thus: “Let there be 
certain leatheren bags made 
of several bignesses . . . for 
the figure of them being long 
and open at both ends. An- 
swerable to these let there be 
divers windows, or open places 
in the frame of the ship, round 
the sides of which one end of 
these bags may be fixed, the 
other end coming within the 

H 
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ship being to open and shut 
as a purse. Now if we sup- 
pose this bag thus fastened 
to be tyed clese about towards 
the window, then anything 
that is to be sent out may 
be safely put into that end 
within the ship, which being 
again close shut, and the other 
end loosened, the thing may 
be safely sent out without the 
admission of water. 

“So again, when any thing 
is to be taken in, it must be 
first received into that part 
of the bag towards the win- 
dow, which being (after the 
thing is within it) elose tyed 
about, the other end may then 
be safely opened. It is easy 
to conceive, how by this means 
any thing or person may be 
sent out, or received in, as 
there shall be oecasion; how 
the water, which will perhaps 
by degrees leak into several 
parts, may be emptied out 
again, with divers the like 
advantages. Though if there 
should be any leak at the 
bottom of the vessel, yet very 
little water would get in, be- 
cause no air eould get out. 

“2. The second difficulty in 
such an Ark will be the motion 
or fixing of it aceording to 
occasion; The direction of it 
to several places, as the voy- 
age shall be designed, without 
which it would be very useles, 
if it were to remain only in 
one place, or were to remove 
only blindfold, without a cer- 
tain direction; And the con- 
trivance of this may seem very 
difficult, because these sub- 
marine Navigators will want 
the usual advantages of winds 
and tides for motion, and the 


sight of the heavens for direo- 
tion. 

“But these difficulties may 
be thus remedied; As for the 
progressive motion of it, this 
may be effected by the help of 
several Oars, which in the out- 
ward ends of them shall be 
like the fins of a fish to con- 
tract and dilate, The passage 
where they are admitted into 
the ship being tyed about with 
such leather bags (as were men- 
tioned before) to keep out the 
water. It will not be con- 
venient perhaps that the mo- 
tion in these voyages should be 
very swift, because of those 
observations and diseoveries to 
be made at the bottem of the 
sea, which in a little space 
may abundantly recompence 
the slowness of its progress. 

“Tf this Ark be so ballast as 
to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will 
then be easily moveable in any 
part of it. 

“As for the ascent of it, 
this may be easily contrived, if 
there be some great weight at 
the bottom of the ship (being 
part ef its ballast) which by 
some cord within may be 
loosened from it; <As_ this 
weight is let lower, so will 
the ship ascend from it (if need 
be) to the very surface of the 
water; and again as it is 
pulled close to the ship, so will 
it descend. 

“For the direction ef this 
Ark the Mariners needle may 
be useful in respeet of the 
latitude of places; and the 
course ef this ship being more 
regular than others, by reason 
it is not subject te Tempeste or 
unequal winds, may more oéer- 
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tainly guide them in judging 
of the longitude of places. 

“3, Bat the greatest diffi- 
culty of all will be this, how 
the air may be supplied for 
respiration. How eonstant 
fires may be kept in it for 
light and for the dressing of 
foeds. . . . Hight cubic feet of 
air will not serve a Diver for 
respiration above one quarter 
of an hour: the breath which 
is often sueked in and out, 
being so corrupted by the mix- 
ture of vapours, that nature 
rejects it as unserviceable, 
Now in an hour a man will 
need at least 360 respirations, 
betwixt every one of which 
there shall be ten second min- 
utes, and consequently a great 
change and supply of air will 
be necessary fer many persons 
and any leng space.” One 
way out ef the difficulty is to 
make the vessel itself “of large 
capacity, that as the air in it 
is corrupted in one part, so it 
may be purified and renewed 
in the other; or if the mere 
refrigeration of the air would 
fit it for breathing, this might 
be somewhat helped by bellows, 
which would cool it by motion.” 
And we are further treated to 
the suggestion that “it is not 
altogether improbable” that 
the mere circulation of air 
around a lamp or fire main- 
tained in the boat might serve 
to purify the air as in the “ first 
and second Regions” (of the 
atmosphere). Finally, the 


Bishop refers to Mersennus for 
® reported discovery by “one 
Barrious, a Diver,” whereby a 
&® man “might easily continue 
under water for six hours to- 
gether.” 


From the discussion 
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of this difficulty by Mersenni 
and Wilkins, it is evident that 
they knew nothing of Drebbel’s 
methods of encountering it. 
We gather, too, from their 
remarks how intense was the 
prevailing ignoranee on the 
subject ef respiration, and 
hew far in advance of his 
times was the inventor ef the 
submarine. 

But “the many advantages 
and cenvenienees ef sueh a 
contrivance,” as set ferth by 
the Bishop and Mersenni, are 
the most extraordinary part 
of the whole matter. They 
are carefully enumerated as 
follews :— 

“1, Tis private; a man may 
thus go to any eceast of the 
world invisibly, without being 
discovered or prevented in his 
journey. 

“2. ’Tis safe; from the un- 
certainty of Tides and the 
vielence of Tempests, which do 
never move the sea above five or 
six paces deep. From Pirates 
and Robbers which do so infest 
other voyages; from ice and 
great frosts, which do so mueh 
endanger the passages towards 
the Poles, 

“3. It may be of very great 
advantage against a Navy of 
enemies, who by this means 
may be undermined in the 
water and blown up. 

“4, It may be of special use 
for the relief of any place that 
is besieged by water, to eonvey 
unto them invisible supplies, 
and so likewise for the surprisal 
of any place that is accessible 
by water. 

“5, It may be of unspeak- 
able benefit for submarine 
experiments and discoveries, as, 
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The several propertions of 
swiftness betwixt the ascent of 
a bladder, cork, or any other 
light substance, in comparisen 
to the descent of stones or 
lead. The deep caverns and 
subterraneous passages where 
the sea water in the course of 
its circulation doth vent itself 
into other places, and the like. 
The nature and kinds ef fishes, 
the several arts of catching 
them, by alluring them with 
lights, by placing divers nets 
about the sides of this Vessel, 
shooting the greater sort of 
them with guns, which may be 
put out of the ship by the help 
of such bags as were mentioned 
before, with divers the like ar- 
tifices and treacheries, which 
may be mere successively (sic) 
practiced by such who live so 
familiarly together. These fish 
may serve not only for feod, 
but for fewel likewise, in re- 
spect of that oyl which may 
be extracted from them; the 
way of dressing meat by lamps, 
being in many respects the 
most convenient for such & 
voyage. 

“The many fresh springs 
that may probably be met with 
in the bottom of the sea, will 
serve for the supply of drink 
and other occasions. 

“But above all, the discovery 
of submarine treasures is more 
especially considerable, not only 
in regard of what hath been 
drowned by wrecks, but the 
several precious things which 
grow there, as Pearl, Coral 
Mines, with innumerable other 
things of great value, which 
may be much more easily found 
out, and fetcht up by the help 
of this, than by any other 
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usual way of the Urinators 
(divers). 

“To which purpose the great 
Vessel may have some lesser 
cabins tyed about it, at various 
distances, wherein several per- 
sens, a8 Scouts, may be ledged 
for the taking of observations, 
according as the Admiral shall 
direct them. Some of them 
being frequently sent up te the 
surface of the water, as there 
shall be occasion. 

** All kinds of arts and manu- 
factures may be exercised in 
this Vessel. The observations 
made by it may be both written, 
and (if need were) printed here 
likewise. Several colonies may 
thus inhabit, having their Chil- 
dren born and bred up without 
the knewledge ef land, who 
could not ehuse but be amazed 
with strange conceits upon the 
discovery ef this upper world.” 

Some part ef this might be 
regarded as the lively wit of an 
amusing essayist. But there 
is nothing in the solemn Mer- 
senni or learned Bishop Wilkins 
to suggest mere joking. The 
standpoint of seventeenth cen- 
tury science must be borne in 
mind. Authority and super- 
stition still held dominion over 
such thinkers as Mersenni and 
Wilkins. They are 80 ac- 
customed to accept mere hear- 
say that their world be- 
comes filled with ideas the 
most grotesque, which pass for 
facts. The Bishop, indeed, in- 
troduces many of his state- 
ments without even the sanc- 
tion of any identifiable witness. 
Something is “steried” and 
forthwith becomes worthy to 
enter into the eategory of the 
possible or the probable. He 
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is, for instance, endeavouring 
to establish the thesis that 
flying might become a possible 
human accomplishment if only 
it were sufficiently practised. 
This is how he backs up his 
theory: “And,” he says, “it 
is storied of a certain young 
man, @ Sicilian by birth, and 
a Diver by profession, who had 
so continually used himself to 
the water, that he could not 
enjoy his health out of it. If 
at any time he stayed with 
his friends on the land, he 
should be so tormented with 
a pain in his stomach, that he 
was forced for his health to 
return back again to the Sea, 
wherein he kept his usual resi- 
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dence; and when he saw any 
ship, his custome was to swim 
to them for relief, which kind 
of life he continued till he was 
an old man, and dyed.” This 
yarn is good enough to prop 
his argument! And there was 
no one to laugh at them. 
The lesser minds were in still 
worse plight. To them the 
distinction between fable and 
fact was still more indefinite. 
Wilkins and Mersenni were 
learned men and stood far up- 
lifted above their fellows; but 
still they had not risen clear 
of the mists and seen the light 
which to-day is shed even upon 
the humble in life. 


J. JOLY. 

















AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS.—V. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


DURING a bout of active 
service one happens upon ex- 
periences that, although they 
make no immediate impression, 
become more prominent than 
the most dramatic events when 
the period is past and can be 
viewed in retrospect. Sub- 
consciousness, wiser than the 
surfaee brain, penetrates to 
the inner sanctuary of true 
values, photographs something 
typical of war’s many aspects, 
places the negative in the dark 
room of memory, and fades 
into inertia until again called 
upon to act as arbiter of sig- 
nificance for everyday instinct. 
Not till long later, when re- 
leased from the tension of 
danger and abnormal endeav- 
our, is one’s mind free to 
develop the negative and pro- 
duce a clear photograph. The 
sensitive freshness of the print 
then obtained is likely to last 
a lifetime. I leave a detailed 
explanation ef this proeess to 
the comic people who claim 
acquaintance with the psy- 
cholegy of the immortal seul ; 
for my part, I am content to 
remain a collector of such 
mental photographs. 

- A few examples of the sub- 
conscious impressions gathered 
during my recent term at the 
Front are the curious smile of 
a dead observer as we lifted 
his body from a bullet-plugged 
machine; the shrieking ef the 
wires whenever we dived on 
Hun aircraft; a tree trunk 





falling on a howitzer; a line 
of narrow-nosed buses, with 
heavy bombs fitted under the 
lower planes, ready to leave 
for their objective; the ghost- 
liness of Ypres as we hovered 
seven thousand feet above its 
ruins; a certain riotous even- 
ing when eight of the party 
of fourteen ate their last 
dinner on earth; a _ severe 
reprimand delivered to me by 
a meticulous colonel, after I 
returned from a long recon- 
naissance that included four 
air fights, for the crime of 
not having fastened my collar 
before arrival on the aerodrome 
at 5 A.M.; a broken Boche 
aeroplane falling in two pieces 
at a height of ten thousand 
feet; the breathless moments 
at a Base hospital when the 
surgeon -in-charge examined 
new casualties to decide which 
of them were to be sent across 
the Channel; and clearest of 
all, the brown-faced infantry 
marching back to the trenches 
from our village. 

A muddy, unkempt battalion 
would arrive in search of rest 
and recuperation. It distrib- 
uted itself among houses, cot- 
tages, and barns, while the 
Frenchwomen leoked sweet or 
sour according to their diverse 
tempers, and whether they kept 
estaminets, sold farm pro- 
duce, had husbands Jlabas, or 
merely feared for their poultry 
and the cleanliness of their 
homes. Next day the ex- 
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hausted men would reappear 
as beaux sabreurs with bright 
buttons, clean if discoloured 
tunics, and a jaunty, untired 
walk, Thedrum and fife band 
practiced in the tiny square 
before an enthusiastic audience 
of children, Late every after- 
noon the aerodreme was certain 
to be crowded by inquisitive 
Tommies, whose peculiar joy it 
was te watch a homing party 
land and examine the machines 
for bullet marks, The officer 
made overtures on the subject 
of joy-rides, or discussed trans- 
fers to the Flying Corps. 
Interchange of mess courtesies 
took place, attended by a brisk 
business in yarns and a mutual 
appreciation of the werk done 
by R.F.C. and infantry, Then 
one fine day the drum and fife 
rhythm of “A Long, Long 
Trail” would draw us to the 
roadside, while our friends 
marched away to Mouquet 
Farm, or Beaumont Hamel, or 
Hohenzellern Redoubt, or some 
other point of the changing 
front that the Boche was about 
to lose, And as* they left, the 
men were mostly silent ; though 
they looked debonair enough 
with their swinging quickstep 
and easy carriage, and their 
frying-pan hats set at all sorts 
of rakish angles. The officers 
would nod, glance envieusly at 
the apple-trees and tents in 
our pleasant little orchard, and 
pass on to the front of the 
Front, and all that this implied 
in the way of mud, vermin, 
sudden death, suspense, and 
damnable diseomfort. And 
returning to the orchard we 
offered selfish thanks to Provi- 
dence in that we were net as 


the millions who hold and take 
trenches. 

The flying officer in France 
has, indeed, matter for self- 
congratulation when compared 
with the infantry officer, as 
any one who has served in both 
capacities will bear witness. 
Flying over enemy country is 
admittedly a strain, but each 
separate job only lasts from two 
to four hours. The infantry- 
man in the front line is trailed 
by risk for the greater part of 
twenty-four hours daily. His 
work done, the airman returns 
to fixed quarters, good messing, 
a bath, plenty of leisure, and 
a realbed. The infantry officer 
lives mostly en army rations, 
and as often as not he sleeps 
in his muddy clothes, amid the 
noise of war, after a long shift 
crammed with uncongenial 
duties. As regards actual fight- 
ing the airman again has the 
advantage. For those with a 
suitable temperament there is 
tense joy in an air scrap; there 
is nene in trudging along a 
mile of narrow communication 
trench, and then, arrived at 
one’s unlovely destination, being 
perpetually ennuied by crumps 
and other devilries. And in 
the game ef poker played with 
life, death, and the will to 
destroy, the airman has to 
reckon with only two marked 
cards—the Ace of Clubs, 
representing Boche aircraft, 
and the Knave Archibald; 
whereas, when the infantry- 
man stakes his existence, he 
must remember that eaeh 
sleeve of the old eheat Death 
contains half a dozen cards. 
All this by way of prelude to 
a protest against the exag- 
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gerated eostacies indulged in 
by many eivilians when dis- 
cussing the air services. The 
British pilots are competent and 
daring, but they would be the 
last to claim an undue share 
of war's glory. Many of them 
deserve the highest praise; but 
then so do many in all ether 
fighting branches of Army and 
Navy. An example of what 
I mean is the recent reference 
to R.F.C. officers, during a 
Parliamentary debate, as “the 
super-heroes of the war,”—a 
term which, for ungainly ab- 
surdity, would be hard te 
beat. To those who perpetrate 
such far-fetched phrases I 
would humbly say: “Good 
gentlemen, we are proud to 
have won your approval, but 
for the Lord’s sake don’t make 
us ridiculous in the eyes of 
other soldiers,” 

Yet another asset of the 
airman is that his work pro- 
vides plenty of scope for the 
individual, who in most sec- 
tions ef the Army would be 
held on the leash of system 
and eo-operation. The war 
pilot, though subject to the 
exigencies of formation flying, 
can attack and manceuvre as 
he pleases. Most of the star 
performers are individualists 
who concentrate on whatever 
methods of destroying an 
enemy best suit them. Albert 
Ball—probably the most bril- 
liant air fighter of the war— 
was the individualist in ex- 
celsis. His deeds were the 
outeome partly ef pluck—cer- 
tainly not of luck—but mostly 
of thought, insight, experi- 
ment, and constant practice, 
His knowledge of how to use 
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sun, wind, and clouds, coupled 
with an instinct for the 
“blind side” of whatever Hun 
machine he had in view, 
made him a master in the 
art of approaching unob- 
served. Arrived at close quar- 
ters, he usually took up his 
favourite position under the 
German’s tail before opening 
fire. His experience then 
taught him to anticipate any 
move that the unprepared 
enemy might make, and his 
quick wits how to take advan- 
tage of it. Last autumn, when- 
ever the weather kept scout 
machines from their patrols 
but was not too bad fer joy- 
flying, he would fly near the 
aerodrome and practice his pet 
manceuvres for hours at 4 
time. In the early days of 
Ball’s dazzling exploits his 
patrol leader ence complained, 
after an uneventful trip, that 
he left the formation immedi- 
ately it crossed the lines, and 
stayed away until the return 
journey. Ball’s explanation 
was that throughout the show 
he remained less than two hun- 
dred feet below the leader's 
machine, “practising conceal- 
ment.” 

The outstanding pilots of 
my old squadron were all indi- 
vidualists in attack, and it was 
one of my hobbies to contrast 
their taetics. C., with his 
blind fatalism and utter dis- 
regard of risk, would dive a 
machine among any number of 
Huns, so that he usually opened 
a fight with the initial advan- 
tage of startling audacity. S., 
another very successful leader, 
worked more in co-operation 
with the machines behind him, 
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and took care to give his ob- 
server every chance for effective 
fire. His close watch on the 
remainder of the formation 
saved many @ machine in diffi- 
culties from disaster. V., my 
pilot and flight commander, 
was given to a quick dive at 
the enemy, a swerve aside, a 
recul pour mieux sauter, a ver- 
tical turn or two, and another 
dash to close grips from an 
unexpected direction, while I 
guarded the tail-end. 

But writing reminiscences of 
Umpty Squadron’s early days 
isa melancholy business, When 
it was first formed all the pilots 
were picked men, for the ma- 
chines were the best British 
two-seaters then in existence, 
and their work throughout the 
autumn push was to be more 
dangerous than that of any 
squadron along the British 
front. The price we paid was 
that nine weeks from our 
arrival on the Somme only 
nine of the original thirty-six 
pilots and observers remained. 
Twelve officers flew to France 
with the flight to which I be- 
longed. Six weeks after their 
first job over the lines I was 
one of the only two survivors. 
Three of the twenty-five who 
dropped out returned te Eng- 
land with wounds or other 
disabilities; the rest, closely 
followed by twenty of those 
who replaced them, went to 
Valhalla, which is half-way to 
heaven ; or to Karlsruhe, which 
is between hell and Freiburg- 
im-Brisgau. 

_ And the reward? One day, 
in a letter written by a captured 

@ airman, was found the 
sentence: “The most to be 
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feared of British machines is 
the ——.” The umptieth 
squadron then had the only 
machines of this type in 
France. 

During the short period of 
their stay with us, the crowd 
of boys thus rudely snatched 
away were the gayest company 
imaginable; and, indeed, they 
were boys in everything but 
achievement, As a patriarch 
of twenty-four I had two more 
years to my discredit than the 
next oldest among the twelve 
members of our flight-mess. 
The youngest was seventeen 
and a half. The squadron 
commander, one of the finest 
men I have met in or out of 
the army, became a lieutenant- 
colonel at twenty-five. Even 
he was not spared, being killed 
in a flying accident some 
months later. Though we were 
all such good friends, the 
high percentage of machines 
“missing” from our hangars 
made us take the abnormal 
casualties almost as a matter 
of course at the time. One 
said a few words in praise of 
the latest to go, and passed 
on to the next job. Not till 
the survivors returned home 
did they have time, away from 
the stress of war, to feel keen 
sorrew fer the brave and jelly 
company. For seme strange 
reason, my own hurt at the loss 
was toned down by a mental 
farewell to eaeh of the fallen, 
in words borrewed from the 
song sung by an old-time maker 
of ballads when youth left 
him: “Adieu, la trés gente 
compagne.” 

The crowded months of the 
umptieth squadren from June 
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to November were worth while 
for the pilots who survived. 
The only two of our then flight 
commanders still on the active 
list are now commanding 
squadrons, while all the sub- 
altern pilots have become flight 
commanders. The observers, a 
tribe akin to Kipling’s Sergeant 
Whaisisname, are as they were 
in the matter of rank, needless 
to say. For my part, on reach- 
ing Blighty by the grace of 
Ged and an injured knee, I 
decided that if my unworthy 
neck were deomed to be broken, 
I would rather break it myself 
than let some one else have the 
responsibility. It is as a pilot, 
therefore, that I am about to 
serve another sentence over- 
seas. A renewal of Archie’s 
acquaintance is hardly an in- 
viting prospect, but with a 
vivid reeollection of great days 
with the old umptieth squadron 
I shall not be altogether sorry 
to leave the hierarchy of home 
instructordom fer the good- 
fellowship of active service. In 
a few months’ time, after a 
further period of aerial outings, 
I hope to fill some more pages of 
‘Maga,’ subject always to the 
sanction of their editor, the bon 
Dieu, and the mauvais diable 
who will act as censor. Mean- 
while, I will try to sketch the 
daily round of the squadron in 
which I am proud te have been 
an observer. 
“Quarter to five, sir, and a 
fine morning. You're wanted 
on the aerodrome at a quarter 
past.” 

I sit up. 
return beneath the 


A shiver, and a 
blankets 


for five minutes’ rumination. 
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Dressing will be dashed un- 
pleasant in the cold of dawn. 
The canvas is wet with the 
night’s rain. The reconnais- 
sance is a long one, and will 
take fully three hours. The 
air at 10,000 feet will bite 
hard, Must send a field post- 
card before we start. Not too 
much time, so out and on with 
your clothes. Life is rotten. 

While dressing we analyse 
the weather, that pivot of our 
day-to-day existence. On the 
weather depends our work and 
leisure, our comparative risks 
and comparative safety. Last 
thing at night, first thing in 
the morning, and throughout 
the day we search the sky for 
a sign. And I cannot deny 
that on occasions a sea of low 
clouds, making impossible the 
next job, is a pleasant sight. 

The pale rose of sunrise is 
smudging over the last flicker- 
ings of the grey night. Only 
a few wisps of cloud are about, 
and they are too high to bother 
us, The wind is slight and 
from the east, for which many 
thanks, as it will make easier 
the return half of the circuit. 

We wrap ourselves in flying 
kit and cross the road to the 
aerodrome. There the band 
of leather-coated officers shiver 
while discussing their respec- 
tive places in the formation. 
A bus lands and taxies to 4 
shed. From it descends the 
squadron commander, who, 
with gum-boots and a warm 
coat over his pyjamas, has 
been “trying the air.” “Get 
into your machines,” he calls. 
As we obey he enters his 
hut - office and ‘phones the 
wing headquarters. 
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The major, reappears, and 
the command “Start up!” 
is passed along the line of 
machines. Ten minutes later 
we head for the trenches, 
climbing as we travel, 

It was cold on the ground, 
It was bitter at 5000 feet. It 
is damnable at 10,000 feet. I 
lean over the side to look at 
Arras, but draw back quickly 
as the frozen hand of the 
atmosphere slaps my face, 
My gloved hands grow numb, 
then ache profoundly when the 
warm blood brings back their 
power to feel, I test my gun, 
and the trigger - pressure is 
painful. Life is worse than 
rotten, it is beastly. 

But the cold soon does its 
worst, and a healthy circula- 
tion expels the numbness from 
my fingers. Besides, once we 
are beyond the lines, the work 
on hand allows small oppor- 
tunity to waste time en phys- 
ical sensations. On this trip 
there is little interruption, 
thank goodness, Archie falls 
short of his average shooting, 
and we are able to outpace a 
group of some twelve Hun two- 
seaters that try to intercept 
us. The movement below is 
noted, the round is completed 
according to programme, and 
we turn westward and heme- 
ward, 

Have you ever sucked bulls- 
eyes, respected sir or madame? 
If not, take it from me that 
the best time to try them is 
towards the end of a three- 
hour flight over enemy country. 
Five bulls-eyes are then far 
more enjoyable than a five- 
course meal at the Grand 
Babylon Hotel. One of these 
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striped vulgarities both soothes 
and warms me as we re-cross 
the trenches. 

Down go the noses of our 
craft, and we lose height as the 
leader, with an uneven, poplar- 
bordered road as guide, makes 
for Doulens, From this town 
eur aerodrome shows up plainly 
towards the south-west. Soon 
we shall be in the mess mar- 
quee, behind us a completed 
job, before us a hot breakfast. 
Life is good. 

Arrived on land we are met 
by mechanics, each of whom 
asks anxiously if his particular 
bus or engine has behaved well. 
The observers write their re- 
ports, which I take to the 
Brass Hats at headquarters 
This done, I enter the orchard, 
splash about in a canvas bath, 
and se to a contented break- 
fast. 

Next you will find most 
of the squadron officers at 
the aerodrome seated in deck- 
chairs and warmed by an 
early autumn sun. It is the 
most important moment of the 
day—the post has just arrived. 
All letters except the one from 
His Majesty’s impatient Sur- 
veyor of Taxes, whe threatens 
to take proceedings “in the 
district in whieh you reside,” 
are read and re-read, from 
“My dearest Bill” to “‘ Yours 
as ever.” Every scrap of 
news from home has tremen- 
deus value. Winkle, the dinky 
Persian with a penchant for 
night life, has presented the 
family with five kittens. 
Splendid! Lady X., who 
is, you know, the bosom 
friend of a certain Minister’s 
wife, says the war will be 
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over by next summer at the 
latest. Splendid again! Life 
is better than good, it is 
amusing. 

Yesterday’s London papers 
have been delivered with the 
letters. These also are de- 
voured, from light leaders on 
electoral reform to the seri- 
ous legends underneath photo- 
graphs of the Lady Helen 
Toutechose, Mrs Alexander 
Innit, and Miss Whatnot as 
part-time nurses, canteeners, 
munitioners, flag-sellers, charity 
matinee programme sellers, 
charity tableaux vivants, and 
patronesses of the undying 
arts. Before turning to the 
latest number of ‘The Aero- 
foil,’ our own particular weekly, 
one wonders idly how the Lady 
Helen Toutechose and her 
emulators, amid their strenu- 
ous quick -change war - work, 
find time to be photographed 
so assiduously, constantly, and 
distractingly. 

We pocket our correspond- 
ence and tackle the morning’s 
work. Each pilot makes sure 
that his machine is overhauled, 
and, if necessary, he runs the 
engine or puts a re-rigged bus 
through its paces. I am told 
off to instruet half a dozen 
newly arrived infantry officers 
on how to become a reliable 
reconnaissance observer in one 
week. Several of us perform 
mysteriously in the workshops, 
for we are a squadron of many 
inventors. 

Every other officer has a 
pet mechanical originality. 
Marmaduke is preparing a 
small gravity tank for his 
machine, to be used when the 
pressure tank is ventilated by 


a bullet. The Tripehound has 
a scheme whereby all the con- 
trol wires can be duplicated. 
Some one else has produced 
the latest thing in connections 
between the pilot’s joy-stick 
and the Vickers gun, I am 
making a spade-grip trigger 
for the Lewis gun, so that the 
observer can always have one 
hand free to manipulate the 
movable backsight. When one 
of these deathless inventions is 
completed the real hard work 
begins, The new gadget is 
adopted unanimously by the 
inventor himself, but he has 
a difficult task in making the 
rest of the squadron see its 
merits, 

After lunch we scribble 
letters, for the post leaves at 
five. As we write the peace- 
ful afternoon is disturbed by 
the roar of five engines. B 
Flight is starting up in readi- 
ness for an offensive patrol. 
Ten minutes later more en- 
gines break into song, as three 
machines of C Flight ‘eave to 
photegraph some new lines of 
defence before Bapaume. The 
overhead hum dies away, and 
I allow myself a sleep in pay- 
ment of the early morning 
reconnaissance. 

Wearing a dress suit I am 
seated on the steps of a 
church. On my knee is a 
Lewis gun. An old gentle- 
man, very respectable in dark 
spats, a black tie, and shiny 
top-hat, leoks down at me 
reproachfully. 

“Very sad,” he murmurs. 

“Don’t you think this trig- 
ger’s a damned good idea?” 
I ask. 

“Young man, this is an out- 
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rage. As you are not ashamed 
eneugh to leave the chureh- 
yard of your own accord, I 
shall have you turned out.” 
I laugh and proceed to pass 
some wire through the pistol- 
grip. The old man disappears, 
but he afterwards returns with 
three gravediggers, who bran- 
dish their spades in terrifying 
manner, “Ha!” I think, “I 
must fly away.” I fly my 
wings (did I tell you 1 had 
wings?) and rise abeve the 
church tower. Archie has evi- 
dently opened fire, for I hear 
a nearby wouff. I try to dodge, 
but it is teo late. A shell 
fragment strikes my nose, 
Much to my surprise I find 
I can open my eyes. My nose 
is sore, one side of the tent 
waves gently, and a small 
apple reposes on my chest. 
Having run into the open I 
discover that the disengaged 
members of C Flight are raid- 
ing our corner with the sour 
little apples of the orchard. 
We collect ammunition from 
a tree and drive off the at- 
tackers. A diversion is created 
by the return of the three 
photography machines. We 
troop across to meet them. 
The next scene is the aero- 
drome once again. We sit in 
a group and censor letters. 
The countryside is quiet, the 
sun radiates cheerfulness, and 
the war seems very remote. 
But the mechanics of B Flight 
stand outside their sheds and 
look east. It is time the 
offensive patrol party were 
back. 
“There they are,” says & 
watcher. Three far - away 
specks grow larger and larger. 
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As they draw near, we are able 
te recognise them as our buses, 
by the position of their struts 
and the distinctive drone of 
the engines. 

Four machines crossed the 
lines on the expedition; where 
is thefourth? The crew of the 
other three do not know. They 
last saw the missing craft ten 
miles behind the Boche trenches, 
where it turned west after 
sending up a Very’s light to 
signal the necessity ef an im- 
mediate return. There were 
no Huns in sight, so the 
cause must have been engine 
trouble, 

The shadows of the lost pilot 
and observer darken the first 
ten minutes at the dinner-table. 
However, since cheerfulness is 
next but one to godliness, we 
will take this to be an anxious 
occasion with a happy ending. 
Comes a welcome message from 
the orderly officer, saying that 
the pilot has phoned. His 
reason for leaving the patrol 
was that his engine went dud. 
Later it petered out altogether, 
so that he was forced te glide 
down and land near a battery 
of our heavy guns. 

The conversational atmos- 
phere now lightens. Some peo- 
ple from another squadron are 
our guests,and with them we ex- 
ehange the latest flying gossip. 
The other day, X rammed a 
machine after his gun had 
jammed, Y has been given 
the Military Cross. Archie has 
sent west two machines of the 
eleventeenth squadron. While 
on his way home, with no more 
ammunition, Z was attacked by 
a fast scout. He grabbed a 
Very’s pistol and fired at the 
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Boche a succession of lights, 
red, white, and green. The 
Boche, taking the reckets for a 
signal from a decoy machine, 
or for some new form of 
British frightfulness, promptly 
retired. 

Dinner over, the usual erewd 
settle around the card - table, 
and the gramophone churns 
out the same old tunes. There 
is some dissension between a 
man who likes music and 
another whe much prefers 
ragtime. Number one leads 
off with the Peer Gynt Suite, 
and number two counters with 
the “Helle, how are yer?” 
record. From the babel of 
yarning emerges the voice of 
our licensed liar— 

“So I told the General he 
was the sort of bloke who ate 
tripe and gargled with his 
beer.” 

“Flush,” 
player. 

“Give us a kiss, give us 
a kiss, by wireless,” pleads 
the gramophone. 

“Good - night, chaps. See 


calls a poker 
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you over Cambrai.” This 
frem a departing guest. 

Chorus —“‘Good- night, old 
bean.” 

On turning in we gave the 
sky a final scour. It is non- 
committal on the subject of 
to - morrow’s weather. The 
night is dark, the moon is 
at her last quarter, and only 
a few stars glimmer. 

I feel sure the farmers need 
rain. If it be fine to-morrow 
we shall sit over Archie for 
three hours. If it be con- 
veniently wet we shall charter 
a light tender and pay a long- 
deferred visit to the city of 
Arriére, There I shall visit a 
real barber; pass the time of 
day with my friend Mdlle. 
Henriette, whose black eyes 
and ready tongue grace a 
bookshop of the Rue des Trois 
Cailloux; dine greatly at a 
little restaurant in the Rue 
du Corps Nu Sans Téte; and 
return with reinforcements of 
Anatole France, collar - studs, 
and French slang. 

CONTACT. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA—A NECESSARY EVIL—RUSSIA’S OBLI- 
GATION TO THE ALLIES—GERMANY’S ASSUMED CONTEMPT—CRANKS 
TO PETROGRAD—THE SAD FATE OF MR RAMSAY MACDONALD—MR 
J. W. FORTESCUE’S ‘HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY’—THE WAR 
IN THE PENINSULA—WELLINGTON’S DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRUSTS 
—HIS ULTIMATE SUCCESS—WELLINGTON AS HERO. 


IN the months that have 
passed since the deposition of 
the Tzar, the revolution in 
Russia has completely changed 
its purpose and its character. 
Nothing else could have been 
expected, unless indeed Russia 
held in reserve a Mirabeau 
strong enough to hold back or 
to control the forces of disrup- 
tion. But Mirabeaus are as 
rare as Cromwells or Nap- 
oleons, And the Russian Rev- 
olution, which in its beginning 
was designed to put an end to 
@ government of pro-German- 
ism, and to strengthen the 
country against the common 
enemy of the human race, has 
followed the primrose path of 
pride, avarice, and folly, until 
it has brought Russia and its 
inhabitants very near to the 
everlasting bonfire. 

In other words, a red revo- 
lution has wellnigh wiped out 
the traces of the wiser move- 
ment, whose purpose was the 
defence- of Russia against the 
Hun. In a wild confusion of 
hopes and dreams the aggres- 
sion of the enemy has been 
forgotten. It has seemed to 
a people new te “liberty” 
and ignorant of governance, 
that the one problem whieh 
confronts a “free” army is 
not how to beat the foe, but 
how best to get rid of dis- 


cipline. What matters it that 
the Germans are at yeur gate, 
if only you are free to elect 
your own officers? What 
matters it that your army 
lacks munitions, if your sol- 
diers are absolved from the 
heavy duty of saluting their 
superiors? Where so much 
must be achieved before 
Russia, now content with the 
shadow, shall grasp the sub- 
stance of freedom, it is pa- 
thetic that she should lay 
stress upen what does not 
matter—that instead of con- 
centrating all her forces upon 
the defeating of the Germans 
in the field, she should be 
busy in setting up a boy of 
eighteen as the disquieting 
ruler of Kronstadt. 

For there is one thing, which 
the lovers of revolution for its 
ewn sake are wont to forget, 
and that is that, if Germany 
be not brought to her knees, 
Russia will never understand 
the meaning of the word 
“liberty.” It is to Germany 
that she has been enslaved in 
the past, and if Germany be 
permitted to escape from the 
war, unpunished and unweak- 
ened, then Russia will presently 
be asked to pass again under 
the yoke, far more heavily 
weighted with chains, far more 
fiercely scourged with whips 
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or scorpions. The words and 
phrases in which revolutionaries 
are wont to express themselves 
are not such as will ever charm 
a German ear. The werkers 
of Germany see in the workers 
of Russia nothing more than a 
mob, which served their turn 
in harvest-field and workshop 
before the war, and which 
(they hope) will go on perform- 
ing the same duties whem peace 
is signed. The solidarity of 
labour, the comradeship of the 
proletariat — these are idle 
dreams, if they are meant to 
trick the Germans. Besides, 
when the revolution is safe, 
there shall be no more labour, 
and the proletariat shall be 
landed proprietors, and seven 
halfpenny loaves shall be seld 
for a penny, and all shall be 
well. 

Russia’s destiny is in 
Russia’s hands. She must 
find, and eventually —in the 
dim future perhaps—she will 
find the government which 
best suits her needs. It is not 
our affair, except in so far as 
her crisis affects the war, which 
it is our common interest to 
win. It is now no question of 
monarchy or republic; the 
problems of political philosophy 
can best be selved in peace 
time; it is a question of 
Kultur or Civilisation. Which 
shall prevail in Europe—the 
monstrous system which terror- 
ised Belgium, which has made 
Europe s shambles, which has 
stamped under foot all the 
laws of God and man, or the 
freedom, enjoyed by all peoples, 
to grow and to think and to 
act, each in accordance with 
its own temperament? These 


are the alternatives, and it is 
in Russia’s power to aid the 
Allies in making the choice 
decisive. 

Therefore it is Russia’s first 
business to help to conquer 
Germany. But first, she must 
make a conquest of herself. At 
present she has taken no step 
towards the necessary self-con- 
quest. She has arrived at that 
stage in her revolution where 
maxims and formule take the 
place of action. She is follow- 
ing closely in the footsteps of 
the French Revolution, and at- 
tempting to establish a govern- 
ment upon the insecure basis 
of copybook - headings. Uni- 
versal peace and brotherhood 
seem to be real things in her 
sanguine eyes. She wants to 
believe, and therefore she does 
believe, in defiance of the truth, 
that she can make peace with 
the German people and lose 
nething of her strength and 
dignity. And worse than all, 
she has hit upon a formula 
which betrays its German ori- 
gin, and which may in the end be 
herundoing. “No indemnities, 
no annexations”” — these, she 
says, shall be the terms of any 
peace which she makes. We 
know that formula well enough. 
It comes from Berlin; and it 
sums up in four words the 
wildest hopes of the Huns, 
A return to the state of 
things, which the Kaiser 
roughly and without reason 
disturbed in 1914, would suit 
Germany perfectly. It would, 
of course, imply a disappoint- 
ment, Three years ago the 
Germans believed that a few 
months’ fighting would see 
them masters of the world, 
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the dispensers of life and 
freedom to a humbled Europe, 
the general cartographers of 
the globe, with full power to 
paint in German colours what- 
ever continents they preferred 
to make their own. That 
insensate dream is over and 
done with. William II. will 
never be Emperor of the 
world. It is not with absolute 
confidence that he envisages 
his own throne, He must 
long have known that victory, 
even in a modified shape, is 
far beyond his reach. What, 
then, is left to him? To 
accept such terms as he can 
get, and prepare straightway 
for another war. 

‘‘No indemnities, no annex- 
ations,” therefore, is a ory 
which he would willingly echo 
—a ory, moreover, which has 
been put into the mouths of 
the Russians by his own hire- 
lings. It is German in its 
speciousness and in its falsity. 
Let us all be friends, the 
Russian democrats are told to 
say by the Germans, and pros- 
perity shall shine upon the 
world. Nobody wants to grow 
rich at anybody else’s expense, 
and if we renounce the hope of 
gain, we will renounce also the 
desire of censure, And for this 
very reason the cry, raised by 
the Russians now, as it was 
raised at the beginning of the 
war by our own pacificists at 
the bidding of Germany, must 
be silenced at once. We want 
not only to win the war; we 
want also to punish the 
Germans for the irreparable 
injuries which they have in- 
flicted upon theworld. Nothing 
less than a heavy punishment 
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will have any effect uron the 
Huns. If they contrive, with 
the help of Russia’s sentimen- 
tality, to make a hurried peace, 
they will begin instantly, as 
we have said, to make ready 
for the next assault upon the 
liberties of the world. 

The Germans never change. 
They learn nothing; they for- 
get nothing. They are to-day 
precisely what they have 
always been. Themselves the 
resolute champions of auto- 
cracy, they will turn socialism 
or revolution, if they can, 
to their advantage. ‘This 
Prussia!” exclaimed Heine in 
1832, ‘“‘she knows how to put 
everything to her profit, even 
her revolutionaries. She em- 
ploys supers of every hue for 
her political comedy ; she uses 
her zebras striped with the tri- 
colour. She has lately made 
the best of her most impetuous 
democrats to preach the doc- 
trine throughout the world 
that all Germany must become 
Prussian.” With the change 
of a few syllables Heine might 
be describing Prussia’s assault 
upon the Stockholm Confer- 
ence, and upon the poor, foolish, 
half-awakened Russia, And 
that was not all. Heine de- 
plored then, as any honest 
German, were such a thing 
possible, would deplore to-day, 
the prostitution of the German 
professors. “It is an infamous 
and revolting thing,” said he, 
“this profanation of philoso- 
phers and theologians, by whose 
influence the politicians hope to 
impose upon the people, and 
whom they have forced publicly 
to dishonour themselves, to be- 
tray reason and God.” How 
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better should we express the 
part which has been played in 
Germany during the last three 
years by Wilamovitz, by Har- 
nack, by Ostwald? 

And Heine's condemnation 
of Prussia is pertinent to-day, 
because it illustrates, as noth- 
ing else could illustrate, the 
sinister part which Prussia is 
still playing in Russia and 
elsewhere. She is ready to 
talk revelution with revolu- 
tionaries, socialism with social- 
ists. And socialists and revo- 
lutionaries must alike beware, 
if they would not feel upon 
their necks the heel of the 
inveterate autocrat. For our- 
selves, while we are ready to 
approach any government 
which Russia may set up 
with a benevolent sympathy, 
we shall not forget the obliga- 
tions under which we lie to 
our friends and to our own 
self-respect. We have set out 
in this war to accomplish cer- 
tain things, and we shall 
certainly not draw back from 
the accomplishing of them 
because one of our Allies has 
thought it right to change 
her system of government. 
We are not of those foolish 
persons who believe that 
revolutions are good things 
in themselves, That they are 
evils we are very sure; that 
they may be necessary evils 
we are willing to admit. The 
revolution in Russia was a 
necessary evil. So mueh must 
be conceded. It must be tried, 
like other manifestations ef 
human energy, by its results. 

Many years ago Edmund 
Burke sketched in a few words 
the attitude which we should 


adept in the face of a sudden 
upheaval. “I must be toler- 
ably sure,” said he, “before I 
venture publicly to congratu- 
late men upon a blessing, that 
they have really received one. 
Flattery corrupts both the 
receiver and the giver; and 
adulation is not of more ser- 
vice to the people than to 
kings.” That is as true as 
truth itself, and we have done 
little good by hastening to 
flatter Russia upon that which 
may prove to be a blessing, but 
which may be easily turned 
into a curse by an untoward 
event, And again, said Burke: 
“The effect of liberty to indi- 
viduals is that they may do 
what they please; we ought 
to see what it will please them 
to do before we risk congratu- 
lations, which may soon be 
turned into complaints.” So 
far, we do not know whether 
to congratulate Russia or to 
complain of her. We shall be 
wise to suspend our judgment. 
But what we must sternly 
guard ourselves against is 
the disposition to believe that 
whatever she does is right, 
because it is dene under the 
impulse of a revolution. 

The two visible results of 
the Russian revolution are 
that Russia has ceased to fight 
with energy, and that she 
shows a desire to dietate what 
terms all the Allies shall ac- 
cept. Now the two ambitions, 
thus displayed, are clearly in- 
compatible. If Russia is doing 
less than her share ef the work 
in defeating Germany, she has 
less claim than any other of 
the Allies to sketch the terms 
which she deems right and 
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proper. If she would impose 
her will upon the world, she 
can do it only by playing a 
dominant part in the defeat of 
Germany. Moreover, that she 
should strain every nerve to 
be useful in the war is not 
merely to her advantage; it 
is her plain duty. In the last 
two years the Allies have come 
loyally to her assistance. They 
attacked the Dardanelles, and 
sacrificed thousands of valuable 
lives, that they might relieve 
the Russian Army of the pres- 
sure put upon it. We have 
done nothing in the past save 
in concert with Russia, who 
owes it to us, as to herself, 
that she sheuld not desert us 
in the hour of our need, 
These are, indeed, friendly 
obligations which no revolu- 
tion can weaken, and we note 
with satisfaction that Russia’s 
government, prevailing at last 
over the elements of discord 
and sentimentality, is resolved 
upon the vigorous conduct of 
the war. It has reiterated, 
clearly and simply, its under- 
taking not to make a separate 
peace. It has shown itself 
sensible of Germany’s crimes 
and brutalities—as well it 
might—when more than a 
million Russian prisoners are 
said to have been starved to 
death by the Huns, Better 
than all, the Russians have 
seen through the coming pro- 
posals of Germany for peace. 
The Germans are not eminent 
in diplomacy, but they must 
think very ill of Russia’s in- 
telligence if they suppose that 
she will accept for bread the 
dry and sorry crust they 
offer. The newspapers of 
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the Huns, with characteristic 
impertinence, treat Russia as 
already out of the war. 
“Germany will not be too 
hard upon beaten Russia,” 
says the ‘Nord - Deutscher 
Zeitung,’—not a vast encour- 
agement to peace. And the 
‘Berliner Post’ is yet more 
foolishly contemptuous in its 
tone. “Germany,” it an- 
nounces, “does not intend to 
employ crude violence to com- 
pel the surrender of definite 
districts, oer economic conces- 
sions, just because she hopes 
to obtain from Russia by 
pacific negotiation those con- 
cessions which she absolutely 
requires to secure her national 
existence.” We can easily 
guess what those concessions 
would be, were Germany able 
to exact them. Germany wants 
Poland, and she wants Cour- 
land, and she wants, in her 
universal greed, as much of 
Russia’s territory as she thinks 
she can manage. But more 
than this, she wants the com- 
mand of Russia’s raw materials 
and Russia’s labour, In other 
words, she wishes to restore, 
after the war, all the profitable 
influence which she has exerted 
in Russia since the days of 
Peter the Great, and which 
she lost by her own infamy in 
1914, Thus it is evident that 
the hopes of Germany cannot 
be squared with the hopes of 
the Russian republic, In vain 
would an end have been put 
to one autocracy, if another 
autocracy, alien and inhuman, 
were set in its place, 
Meanwhile, we shall be wise 
if we leave Russia to rediscover 


her soul, We shall not help 
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her, in the difficult task, by 
pouring out upon her head un- 
timely flattery. We shall not 
bring the day of victory nearer 
by pretending that, in achiev- 
ing revolution, Russia has done 
all that is expected of her. 
There is nothing wonderful in 
revolution, which is of itself a 
mere act of iconoclasm. We 
shall have a right to eongrat- 
ulate Russia when upon the 
ruins of her state she has 
established a wise and stable 
system of gevernment. Nor 
are we sure that we shall help 
her or profit the Alliance if we 
ship off to her all the cranks 
that we can find in London. 
Revolutions have of themselves 
the effect of sending to the 
surface fanatics and dreamers 
of every sort, men who believe 
that in a week they can undo 
the work of a thousand years, 
who have neither knowledge of 
the past nor faith in the power 
of tradition. Of such men as 
these Petrograd is full, and it 
seems superfluous that we 
should wantonly add to their 
number. Yet, as at the time of 
the French Revolution, we sent 
the miscreant Tom Paine, and 
others like him, to Paris, so we 
despatch to Russia specimens, 
mild and strong, of our own 
demagogy and socialism. Poor 
Russians! How darkly will 
their minds be befogged when 
they have listened, through an 
interpreter, to all their political 
visitants. However, there they 
are for all tastes. Those who 
like the priggishness of the 
pure doctrine may listen to 
the platitudes of a _ bright 
young Fabian. Those who 
prefer a robuster gospel may 


turn an enraptured ear to the 
practical - wisdom of Mrs 
Pankhurst, and learn from 
that expert, if retired, in- 
cendiary the best method of 
burning down churches and 
mutilating libraries. But 
hitherto they have been spared 
the intervention of the in- 
effable Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald. That disappointed 
wire - puller, who represents 
nobody but himself, and still 
clamours for what he is 
pleased to call ‘democratic 
control,” cannot get a ship to 
convey him and his colleagues 
from these shores. Thus he 
has been made a victim to 
that very “control” which he 
is never tired of advocating. 
Those stout democrats, the 
members of the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union, will have 
nothing to do with him. They 
have exercised their privileges 
as free members of the British 
democracy, and they have de- 
cided, very properly, that Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald is less mis- 
chievous at home than abroad. 
And at home he will remain ; at 
home he will cherish the hopes 
of a pacificist; at home he 
will compose more manifestoes, 
no doubt, which shall bring 
comfort to the minds of 
England’s foe. As for Russia, 
she will, we are sure, speedily 
recover from her disappoint- 
ment, She has lost nothing, 
it is certain, by the absence 
of that political curiosity, a 
democrat, who represents no- 
body but a few discontented 
denationalised intriguers, and 
who, at the very moment that 
he acclaims the omnipotence of 
the people, knows full well 
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that never again may he 
depend upon the _ people’s 
vote. 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald be- 
longs to the large and foolish 
class of those who, being nursed 
in ignorance, pretend that they 
know more than all the wise 
men that ever lived. Wisdom 
is theirs, they say, and shall 
die with them. They have not 
been at the pains to study the 
past or to understand the pres- 
ent, but they proclaim aloud 
that they, and they only, are 
fit to lead the people. A crude 
ambition sways them, whither 
it will. We do not think that 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald would 
have insulted his own country 
and glorified his country’s ene- 
mies at the beginning of the 
war if he had not thought that 
there was some chance of popu- 
larity in this hazardous policy. 
The hoped-for popularity eluded 
him, and he is left without a 
party, without a policy, with- 
out a prospect. The one thing 
that remained to him was to 
ape the Russian revolution. In 
Petrograd there had been estab- 
lished a league of workmen and 
soldiers, and Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald proved the poverty of 
his thought by attempting to 
set up a similar league in Eng- 
land, where there was neither 
need nor exouse for it. In 
Russia a special crisis might 
have rendered it useful. There 
is no crisis in England, unless 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald be a 
crisis by himself, and nobody 
with a spark of political intel- 
ligence would ever have been 
guilty of such a piece of mim- 
icry. Yet it is what always 
happens to the foolish in times 
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ofrevolution. Nothing spreads 
contagion so quickly as politi- 
cal upheavals. The French 
Revolution, it will be remem- 
bered, was initiated in England 
by all the monkeys and mount- 
ebanks of politics. There was 
Dr Price and his Convention— 
he had not the wit to find an- 
other name for it; therewerethe 
foolish enes, who set up direc- 
tories after the approved model, 
and who called one another 
Citizen This and Citizen That. 
If you want any proof of their 
insincerity, you may find it in 
their facile, senseless aping of 
France. And Mr Ramsay 
Macdenald is true to his breed. 
He is already Russian in policy 
and purpose. His new league 
was like the league set up by 
the revolutionaries of Petro- 
grad. Of course, he doesn’t 
deceive anybody in England. 
Leicester has made it plain 
that she will have nothing 
more to do with him. And we 
congratulate Captain Tupper 
and his friends, who have kept 
him in London and solved in a 
moment a problem which even 
the Cabinet deemed difficult 
of solution, For Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald will do far less 
harm at home than abroad. 
We know him for what he is. 
Russia, less well informed, 
might haply mistake him for 
a real man, 


The eighth volume of Mr 
Fortescue’s ‘History of the 
British Army’ (London: Mac- 
millan & Co.) is published 
at an oppertune moment, 
Whether we like it or not, we 
are attuned to war, and quick 
to note the resemblances or 
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contrasts which the history of 
a hundred years ago presents 
to us. Nor could we have a 
better guide through the in- 
tricate paths of the Peninsula 
than Mr Fortescue, whose 
sound method is by this time 
known to all, Mr Fortescue, 
while he neglects ne docu- 
ments which threw light upon 
his subject, dees not permit 
himself te be throttled by his 
material. He is an historian 
of the new school. That is to 
say, he is neither Whig nor 
dry-as-dust. Admirable as 
are his sketches of battlefields, 
clear as is his exposition of 
campaigns, we are not sure 
that his talent does net ex- 
press itself most clearly in his 
comments upon politics and 
politicians, He has already 
removed many a cobweb of 
prejudice from the face of his- 
tory, and he continues in his 
new volume his high work of 
justice. Having set that 
eminent minister, Castlereagh, 
in a proper light, he new de- 
fends Perceval against the 
abuse wherewith faeile pens 
have bespattered him. Best 
of all, he makes Wellingten, as 
he should, the hero of his beok, 
and without any challenge, by 
the mere process of telling the 
truth, has put him back upon 
the pedestal frem which Whig- 
gish prejudice and the spirit of 
faction long since dislodged 
him. 

It is not an easy task to 
describe a battle, er even to 
recall at a distance of time the 
rise and fall of victory. Wel- 
lington himself recognised the 
difficulty, and did his best to 
dissuade Sir Walter Scott, who 


was bent upon writing a his- 
tory of Waterloo. “The his- 
tory of a battle,” wrote Wel- 
lington, “is not unlike the 
history ef a ball. Some indi- 
viduals may recollect all the 
little events of which the great 
result is the battle lest or won ; 
but no individual can recollect 
the order in which, or the 
exact moment at which they 
occurred, which makes all the 
difference as to their value or 
importance. Then the faults 
or the misbehaviour of some 
gave occasion for the distinc- 
tion of others, and perhaps are 
the cause of material losses; 
and you cannot write the true 
history of a battle without 
including the faults and mis- 
behaviour of part at least of 
those engaged. Believe me 
that every man you see in a 
uniform is not a hero.” We 
do not know whether Mr 
Fertescue had this sound ad- 
vice ef Wellington in his mind 
when he wrote his beok, but 
he has certainly recognised 
the difficulties sketched by 
Wellington, and done his 
best te overcome them, He 
has neglected no source of 
information, He has gathered 
tegether all the incidents of the 
ball, and interregated, so to 
say, all the partners, The re- 
sult is that his account of the 
battles—Barrosa and Fuentes 
de Ofioro, Albuera and Sala- 
manca — are masterpieces in 
the art of reconstruction, With 
the help of excellent maps we 
can follow the movements of 
the armies, and mark the acci- 
dents of time and place, upon 
which the victery of each de- 
pended, 
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The work, which Wellington 
was set to do, of driving the 
French frem the Peninsula, 
was not easy of accomplish- 
ment. He was hindered by 
other obstacles besides the 
roughness of the country and 
the genius of the great soldiers 
opposed to him. He was 
hampered by Allies, who were 
not always zealous, and whom 
he could not always trust, He 
suffered always from an in- 
adequate staff. No sooner did 
he train generals than they 
went away home, and not 
until Fitzroy Somerset came 
along did he find a military 
secretary apt for his purpose. 
Then he always lacked re- 
inforcements, and he was not 
of those who patiently endured 
the obstruction of Ministers or 
circumstances. He had a 
natural distrust of politicians, 
and could net accustom him- 
self to do the bidding of Par- 
liament. When, in 1811, Liver- 
pool warned him that the cost 
of the Peninsular War had 
risen in 1810 to over nine 
millions, and that it could not 
be continued on that scale un- 
less there were a prospect of 
bringing the contest to a 
speedy end—that, in fact, it 
might be neeessary to reduce 
the seale of exertion or toe 
withdraw, Wellington answered 
with severity that if the British 
Army were withdrawn from 
Portugal, Napoleon might in- 
vade England. “Then, indeed,” 
he wrote, “ weuld His Majesty’s 
subjects discover what are the 
miseries of war, of whieh by 
the blessing of God they have 
hitherto no knowledge; and 
the cultivation, the beauty, 


the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and the virtue and 
happiness of the inhabitants, 
would be destroyed, whatever 
the result of the military epera- 
tions. God forbid I should be 
a witness, much less an actor, 
in such a scene,” Even after 
Perceval had assured Welling- 
ton that the Gevernment would 
not starve the great cause by 
false economy, Wellington still 
distrusted the politicians, and 
went so far as to keep the 
regimental baggage on board 
ship. ‘ When I know,” said he 
to the Admiral, who protested, 
“that the present Ministers 
complain of the expense of the 
war in the Peninsula, that their 
opponents declare that they 
would withdraw the army, and 
that the conduct of the Span- 
iards affords a good reason for 
so doing, I consider it my duty 
not to be unprepared to obey 
such an order if I should re- 
ceive it.” And even if Liver- 
pool and Perceval are loyal to 
their general, fighting in the 
field, Wellingten eould not 
be insensible of the danger in 
which Parliamentary Govern- 
ment might involve them. 
There were Ramsay Macdonalds 
and Simons then as now. 
“On any day,” as Mr Fortescue 
says, “the order might eome 
from some self - epinionated 
politician—some Gregor White- 
head or Tierney—that all their 
heroic endurance was to avail 
them nothing, that the pro- 
tecting red-coats were to be 
reimbarked, and the country 
laid open to the oppression of 
such men as Massena and 
Loison.” Truly the lot of a 
soldier, fighting in obedience 
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to a democratic general, is not 
always a pleasant one. 

The fact that Liverpool 
thought that the annual ex- 
penditure of nine millions was 
excessive, illustrates clearly the 
difference between the warfare 
of to-day and the warfare of a 
hundred years ago, The sum 
that we are spending now in a 
couple of days was considered 
too much, though it was spread 
over a whole year. And as the 
cost seems to us a mere trifle, 
so the armies, fighting in the 
field, are small indeed. It 
might almost appear to us not 
as warfare, but as a symbol of 
warfare. Nations in arms did 
not then confront one another. 
And yet, though the armies, 
enrolled to champion great 
causes, were not large, the re- 
sults of what they achieved 
were vast and universal, In 
the year 1810 the casual- 
ties among British soldiers 
amounted. to nineteen thou- 
sand, and among foreign sol- 
diers to two thousand; the 
number of recruits enlisted was 
twenty-one thousand British 
and nearly five thousand for- 
eign ; so that the net gain was, 
roughly speaking, five thousand 
men. With these figures before 
us, we cannot be surprised that 
the Peninsular War had but a 
secondary influence upon the 
heart and brain of Great 
Britain. The literature of the 
time was unaffected by the 
struggle going on for the 
rulership of Europe. The 
citizens went about their busi- 
ness, and made their fortunes, 
as though their country were 
not in the throes of a bitter 
contest. To-day we are ani- 


mated by another spirit. The 
great war which has now 
involved all the world is 
fought upon a scale of which 
our forefathers never dreamt, 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we are absorbed one and 
all by the war. We think, we 
talk, we dream of nothing else. 
The conflict, which involves all 
the manhood of our race, can- 
not be lightly brushed aside as 
the sport of politicians. An 
annual cost of nine millions 
and nineteen thousand casual- 
ties seems so small, that we 
might feel astonishment that 
the fighting in the Peninsula 
should still engross the his- 
torians ; we might wonder what 
treatment will be adequate for 
the warfare of the last three 
years. Yet the stake for which 
Wellington fought in Spain 
was no less than the stake for 
which we fight to-day: the 
freedom of Europe. 

We have said that Mr For- 
tescue has made Wellington 
the hero of his book, And in 
doing this he has earned the 
gratitude of us all. For many 
years it has been a foolish 
fashion to underrate the 
genius and the services of our 
great general. The Whigs, 
who have been our purveyors 
of history, or rather of legend, 
did not like him. They af- 
fected to admire the man, 
whose purpose it was to in- 
vade and destroy the country 
to which they belonged. They 
pretended te believe that the 
sternest autocrat, the most 
pitiless conqueror which the 
world had ever seen, was a 
good Radical like themselves. 
And mixed up with their ad- 
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miration of Napoleon was the 
dislike which the pious Radical 
always feels for his own land. 
And then came Heine to ex- 
plain his epinion that the man 
of genius is always tripped up 
in the end by the industrious 
second-rate, that the mere fact 
of Wellington’s winning the 
battle of Waterloo was a proof 
of his mediocrity. Nor was 
this all. The romantic move- 
ment in France vastly en- 
hanced the Napoleonie legend. 
Napoleon seemed, as it were, 
the remantic movement per- 
sonified, despite his classic 
taste and his love of the 
ancients. And so Wellington 
was condemned to misunder- 
standing. His very triumph 
was looked upon as a kind of 
disgrace, and since he was 
himself a man of plain thought 
and plain speech, he appeared 
contemptible to the rhetor- 
icians who set out to invent 
the history of those times. 
But at last a tardy justice 
is being done to his memory, 
and he stands forth as the 
liberator of Europe. His blunt 
method of expression is under- 
stood to-day, even by those who 
prefer words to deeds. We look 
now upon his direct utterances 
as a proof not of folly but of 
a rare virtue. What could be 
better, for instance, than his 
comment upon the battle of 
Fuentes de Ofioro, cited by 
Mr Fortescue? “If Boney 
had been there,” said he, “we 
should have been beaten.” 
Still better is the unemo- 
tional account which he sent 
to Beresford of Waterloo. 
“You will have heard of 
our battle of the 18th,” he 
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wrote. ‘Never did I see such 
a pounding match. Both were 
what the boxers call gluttons. 
Napoleon did not maneuvre at 
all. He just moved forward in 
the old style, in columns, and 
was driven off in the old style. 
The only difference was that he 
mixed cavalry with his infantry, 
and supported both with an 
enormous quantity of artillery. 
I had the infantry for some 
time in squares, and we had 
the French cavalry walking 
about us, as if they had been 
our own. I never saw the 
British infantry behave so well.” 
That is how a man of action 
writes, as though his pen were 
his sword; and that kind of 
writing does not flutter the 
ear of the Radical, who is irked 
by the truth, and who judges 
all things by the fine words 
that are wasted upon them. 
Again, it has been urged 
against Wellington as a re- 
proach that he despised his 
army, that he described those 
who fought under him as “the 
scum of the earth.” That he 
should use such words of those 
who had broken the bonds of 
discipline was natural, It was 
but the expression of a momen- 
tary anger. And if it were 
“goum,” he thought it worth 
all the oare and attention he 
could give it, for Wellington 
never neglected the details of 
a campaign. There still exist 
long lists of provisions drawn 
up in his own hand, and none 
knew better than he that an 
army to fight well must be 
well fed. Many of the boys 
who fought under him were 
rough and ill-clad, but he made 
soldiers of them—soldiers who 
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wen his highest respect. He 
told a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that his “army was the 
most perfect machine ever put 
together, and that with it he 
could go anywhere and do 
anything.” We prefer to put 
our faith in this deliberate 
utterance than in the hasty 
reproaches thrown at the scum 
of the earth. 

His judgment of men was 
as simple as his speech. He 
did not fence his meaning 
about with many words. He 
had the highest opinion of 
Napoleon. He thought that 
his presence on the field was 
worth forty thousand troops. 
He valued his statesmanship at 
nothing at all. ‘ Napoleon,” 
he told Lord Ellesmere, “was 
the first man of his day on 
the field of battle, and with 
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French troops. . . . His policy 
was mere bullying, and, mili- 
tary matters apart, he was a 
Jonathan Wild.” He esteemed 
Marlborough most highly of 
English soldiers, and thought 
that the difficulties' which he 
was asked to surmount were 
greater than his own. But 
what strikes us most vividly 
in his career is its uniformity. 
It was uniform in success, 
uniform in simplicity. He 
achieved that at whith he 
aimed by the shortest road, 
and he described his achieve- 
ment in the fewest words. 
He was in the essence of his 
character a great Englishman, 
and it gives us comfort for 
the future that his splendid 
tradition still exists in the 
Army, which is ordained to 
beat the Germans. 
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